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A RECUEEENCE TO PROTECTION 

The year 1833 marks the cliange from a ptoteetive 
system as a permanent policy to a policy of steady ap- 
proach to free trade. It aUo marks the chaoge, for some 
years impending, from rational and conservative to reck- 
less and destructive public finance, and from comparative 
prudence on the part of the husiness community to wild 
speculation. The errors of the epoch, whether we regard 
them as results or merely as related accompaniments of 
the new tariff policy adopted in 1833, are so interwoven 
with the controversy now under examination that they 
must be rehearsed and studied before a correct view can 
be had of our main subject. 

The war upon the Bank of the United States, which 
was begun during Jackson's first term, and which was the 
first manifestation of the new order of things, was in a 
certain real sense the origin of the direful evils that 
afflicted the country during Mr. Van Buren's administra- 
tion. Under the fiscal system adopted when the second 
Bank of the United States was organized, in 1816, the 
people had the soundest and most stable currency they 
had ever enjoyed. The government finances were dis- 
creetly and safely managed, without loss. The nationst 
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2 AMERICAN TARIFF CONTROVERSIES 

investment in the stock of the bank jielded n Inrge and 
profitable return, and in the end tho capital was refunded 
in SwU. The power of Congress to charter the b:ink liad 
been most explicitly affirmed by the Supreme Court. It 
is not necessary to inquire into the original motive of the 
President in beginning the war upon the bank; no motive 
could be high enough to justify the reckless acts in which 
he manifested his hostility. It is quite sufficient to know 
that the accusations against the solvency of the institution 
and the security of the public funds were not only dis- 
proved upon an investigation made by a committee in 
whose report the President's own supporters in Congress 
joined, but were triumphantly refuted by the liquidation 
of the indebtedness to the government and by the con- 
tinued solvency of the bank, in spite of the ferocious 
attack made upon its credit, until, under a. State charter, 
it departed from its former safe and conservative policy. 

Opposition, and a complete exposure of the causeless- 
ness of the assault, only increased the virulence and de- 
termination of the assailant. If there was good ground 
for the allegation that the bank was too potent in politics 
and too much inclined to employ its power, the remedy 
was in the hands of Congress, in drafting a new charter ; 
and the Congress which passed the act continuing the 
existence of the bank was controlled by the President's 
party. But the President was resolved to " destroy the 
monster," and vetoed the act of recharter in such terms 
KB to make it evident that no bill continuing the existing 
or creating a new bank would receive his approval. He 
interpreted the election of 1832 as giving popular sanction 
to his course in the matter. No doubt it was so ; at least 
it was a repetition with added emphasis of the " Hurrah 
for Jackson ! " cheer which had brought him into power. 
The encouragement to proceed which he deduced from his 
political triumph — a somewhat too radical assertion of 
the infallibility of a popular majority in matters of bank- 
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A REC0BRENCE TO PROTECTION 3 

F'ing asd currency — coDfimied him in his purpose to remove 
the government deposits from the Bank of the United 
States. The removal, waiving the question whether it 
vss wise and necessar}', was performed with a rudeness 
and a disregard of consequences that may be likened to 
the amputation of a man's limbwith an axe. It gave a 
rude shock to credit, and made the finances of the country, 
the most delicate department of the government, the sport 
of politics. 

The public money was distributed among chosen banks 
in wious parts of the country, a disposition of it that 
had two evil results, of which that of favoritism in the 
selection of the banks was less important than the other. 
The requirement that the banks which were allowed to 
hold public deposits should maintain a specific proportion 
of their liabilities as a reserve was made an excuse by 
Other banks to pursue a less conservative policy. Banks 
were organized upon a basis of debt rather than of capi- 
tal, excessive issues of notes were made, there was brisk 
competition for loans between sound and unsound banks, 
and the inevitable results of inflation ensued. 

One of those residts was au almost unexampled fever of 
Bpeculation. It was made possible by the exceeding 
prosperity that prevailed from 1828 until 1837, which had 
made the community feel rich enough to indulge a passion 
for over-investment. The means were at hand, as has 
just been remarked, in tlie banks which were eager to put 
their niisupported cotes in circulation. The most con- 
spicuous form of speculation was enormous purchases of 
public land, which changed hands again and again at 
advancing prices and bore a constantly increasing burden 
of debt. The South, for its part, fancied that there was 
Ml unlimited demand for cotton, and extended greatly the 
planting area. Impoi-tations were almost doubled in a few 
years. The average value of foreign merchandise im]iort«d 
in the five years 1826-30 was 72 millions annually ; in 
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4 AMERICAN TARIFF CONTROVERSIES 

the five years 1833-37 it waa 130 millions. Comparing 
the least wiflt the greateatTiiiount in one year, the im- 
portations were valued at C2| millions in 1830, and 176j 
millions in 18^6. The large reduction of duties by the 
aetof 1832 and the progressive reduction under the terms 
of the compromise act, no doubt led to an increase of the 
consumjition of foreign luxuries and hastened the dissipa- 
tion of the wealth accumulated in the early part of the 
period. It also diminished the revenue, according to the 
intent of the act. Indeed, the receiptTTrom ouatoma, the 
only taxes laid by the government, averaged but 17^ 
millions a year during the four years 1834-37, whereas 
the ordinary expenditures averaged 26 millions. The d e- 
fidency was much mora than made up by receipts from the 
sales of public lands which, during the same four years, 

eraged almost 13 milHons. 

The situation became acute in 1836. The receipts from 
sales of land in 183>5 had reached the enormous amount of 
14| millions ; but in 1836 they were swelled to almost 25 
millions. The customs receipts in the two years amounted 
to 43 millions, and the gross receipts from all sources, in- 
cluding land, to 86^ millions. The gross expenditures 
during the same period were only 48 millions. The pub- 
lic debt was extinguished. Mr. Calhoun, early during the 
session of 1835-86, estimated that at the end of 1836 there 
would be in the Treasury a. balance of $66,000,000, an 
excessive sum, not one dollar of which could be restored 
to the people, since the only legal outlet for it was in the 
discharge of current obligations ; and the revenue was con- 
stantly exceeding the demands upon it. In this situation 
Congress resorted under Mr. Calhoun's leadership to the 
expedient of depositing the surplus revenue with the States. 
Jackson had originally suggested this method of dispos- 
ing of an excessive surplus, in his first annual message.' 
He proposed that the Constitution be so amended as to 
1 " MenagM and Papen," vol. IL p. 452. 
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A RECURRENCE TO PROTECTION 5 

•utborize the distribution of the surplus among the States, 
for the purpose of making internal improvements. An 
amendment (oEFered by Mr. Calhoun anil adopted by 
buth branches of Congress) to the act of June 28, 1836, 
provided that the surplus revenue in excess of five million 
dollars remaining in the Treasury at the end of each year, 
should be " deposited " with the States in proportion to 
their representation in Congress. The prospect seemed 
BO rosy that there was little doubt in the minds of the 
members that the revenue would continue to be suf&ciently 
large to render unnecessary a demand for the return of 
the sums deposited. Provision was nevertheless made in 
the act for restoration of them in case of need. That 
without the proviso the act could not have been passed 
and would not have been signed is not altogether conclu- 
sive evidence against the intention of a majority of members 
to make the nominal deposit an actual gift to the States. 
At all events Congress subsequently forbade the Secretary 
to call upon the States for a return of the deposit ; and 
the suras were long ago charged off on the Treasury 
books as unavailable. But in the lean years which fol- 
lowed the distribution, when the Treasury was living from 
hand to mouth on the proceeds of treasury notes and 
loans, the amount distributed was always reported as 
forming part of a fictitious "surplus in the Treasury." 
The first instalment, one fourth, of the deposit was paid 
to theStat«s in January, 1837; the second in April, the 
third in June ; the fourth was never paid. Two of the 
instalments were paid in specie or its equivalent, the 
third in paper. By that time the great panic had come. 
A law was passed postponing the fourth instalment until 
1839, and then the law providing for the distribution was 
repealed. The amount " deposited " was thirty-seven 
millions. 

Although the original measure and the failure to com* 
pel repayment by the States have often been severely 
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criticised, the justice of the criticism is opeu to serioiia 
question. It is much easier to pronounce condemnatory 
judgment upon Congress than to suggest an alternative 
course that would not have been followed by a train of 
evils. It is essential to a correct study of the problem 
presented to the statesmen of the time to remember that 
the surplus did not result from excessive taxation but 
from a sale of property, A reduction of duties was 
taking place already at a rate as rapid as the industries 
protected by the tariff could endure ; and an additional 
ten per cent, was about to be deducted. Public opinion 
was immovably opposed to an increase of the price of 
public land, the only means of restricting the receipts 
from that source. The redundant revenue had already 
brought about a liberality in making appropriations which 
was seriously disturbing the minds of those wlio believed 
in economy, as well as preached it. They foresaw that 
when the craze of land speculation had spent itself, and 
when the nation was forced to fall back upon the ordinary 
every-day revenue frona customs, it would be impossible to 
continue expenditure on so large a scale. But what was 
to be done with the inconvenient surplus ? It would not 
do to retain it. Upon a full consideration of the circum- 
stances the disposition actually made of it seems as little 
objectionable as any that can be suggested even by those 
of us who are wise after the event. 

Many writers have regarded the " specie circular " as 
the immediate cause of the terrible convulsion of 1837, 
Mr. Webster presented that view in numerous speeches 
both in Congress and throughout the country. In some 
of his less carefully prepared utterances he ascribed more 
influence to that executive act than the facts warrant ; 
for it is eviilent that of itself, the condition of the business 
and banking community being sound, the circular coidd 
not have produced general bankniptcy. The history 
of the circular may be told briefly. It was a favorite 
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A KECUKRENCE TO PROTECTION 7 

measure of Mr. Benton, wbo introduced in the Senate a 
resolution directing that all payments for public land 
must be made in coin. The resolution received no vote 
save his own ; but after Congress had adjourned an execu- 
tive onler was issued by the Treasury Department requir- 
ing specie to be paid for land. It was justified as being in 
accordance with imperative existing law; to which there 
was the ready answer that, if the law so commanded, it 
had been a dead letter during the administrations prior 
to that of General Jackson, and during more than seven 
years of his own term. The order was issued precisely 
at the moment when compliance with it was most diffi- 
cult. Applied as it was to all payments, it imposed a 
new burden upon those who had bought land upon credit. 
After the mischief had been done, —assuming, but not 
asserting, that the specie circular caused the mischief, — 
the plea was put forward that the order accomplished a 
useful purpose in discouraging the prevailing wild speca- 
lation in land. No doubt it liad that effect ; nevertheless 
that was not the avowed nor the understood motive of 
it when it was issued, and even so good a reason does 
not justify the imposition of new conditions upon pur- 
chasers. Whatever good the circular may have done in 
checking the sale of land was certainly more than offset 
by the effect it had in increasing the monetary stringency 
during the closing months of 1836. It wrought nothing 
but evil after the end of that year. Mr, Van Buren, with 
a natural and human disinclination to admit a mistake, 
refused to withdraw or to modify it, even when the united 
voice of the sorely stricken merchants and bankers of the 
oonntry besought him to afford relief. 

As early as December, 1836, the monetary pressure in 
New York was great. In January, 1837, and again in 
April, the severe strain of transferring one fourth of the 
surplus revenue from the deposit banks to the State trea- 
suries was added to the previous stress. At this junoture 
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an almost Bensational decline ia the market price of cotton, 
due to reckless over-prod uction, caused the failure of a 
leading firm of cotton factors in New Orleans, with lia- 
bilities amounting to millions of dollars. It was like 
touching a lighted match to a vessel filled with aa ex- 
plosive compound. Within two or three weeks specie 
payments bad been suspended by all the banks in the 
country. Mercantile paralysis, general bankruptcy, a rapid 
and ruinous fall of prices, and industrial stagnation fol- 
lowed, and the pinch of hard times was everywhere felt. 

It will have been observed that in the review of the 
progress of events that led up to the revulsion of 1887, 
no reference has been made to the tariff as even a second- 
ary cause of the disaster. It ia not intended to deny that 
the gradual reduction of duties may indirectly and in a 
minor degree have had a contrijjutory influence. That it 
led to increased importations must be admitted, altliough 
_at the time the catastrophe occurred only_two tenths of 
the excess of duties over twenty per cent, had been taCen 
ofExa^d the expansion of that branch of the foreign trade 
was a manifestation of the extravagance of the times. But 
no candid student of history will hold that the tariff act 
of 1833 bad even a slight direct influence, by an injurious 
effect upon domestic manufactures, in bringing on the 
crisis. The evidence is necessarily of a negative char- 
acter, but it is conclusive. The fact that manufactures 
were flourishing up to the time when the financial storm 
burst, aa all authorities admit that they were, is all-suffl- 
cient.' It may not be altogether safe to attribute great 
importance as corroborative evidence to the absence of 

' Mr. Clay awerted it, althongh not exprewlj of mannfautiirfls, in a 
■hart speech in the Senats OD January ^~, 1S37, in prcit«ating against a bill 
oKanging llie ralcfl of dutieB. ^' I have riiieti at once,^* be said, '* prnnjptly 
to declara that I shall oppose, so f or ai my voice ood my vote can go, this 
diatarbaDCe of the mmpromise arraDgement made in March, 1833, nndar 
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•eontemporMy assertion that the tariff was even a subsid- 
iary agent in causing tlie disaster ; but it is surely not 
quite without significance timt no such assertion has been" 
discovered in the speeches and writings of the time,' Then, 
as now. public men sought for the explanation of public 
evils in the recent misdeeds of their political opponents. 
The party in power ascribed all the current misfortunes 
to the bank ; the opposition, to the war on the bank and 
the specie ciicular. Both parties were responsible for 
the compromise act and neither of them had a plan to 
change it. Consequently there was no political motive—- 
to find in it the cause of the crisis. The discovery that J 
the lowering tariff was the origin of the evil was an after- I 
thought, as was also the counter-discovery by the free I 
traders that high duties and a too tardy process of re- I 
duction explained the evil., Taussig says ' that the pro-^ 
tectionist contention is derived wholly from the writings 

' Nor is it without signiBcBnce that Daniel Webster, in wliose eyea tlie 
compromiae act waa not ukcred, openly loeered at the i<li>a lliat blame 
WM to be liud ou the tariff. " No doabt we shall hear ereiy came but 
the true one Basigned for the preRent diatreaa. It will he laid to tLe 
oppoeition in and out of Confcreaa, it will be laid to the bank, it will be 
laid to the morchauts, it will be laid to the mauofactarers. it will be laid 
to the tariff, it will be laid to the north atar or to the malign ialluence of 
the lait comet whose tail anept near or across the orbit of our earth, before 
we iholl be allowed to ascribe it to il^ juat, main causes. — a lampering 
wilt the currency and an attempt to streleh eiecutue powi-r over a sub-' 
j'«ot nut oonsticutioDally witliiii iw reach." (Speech at Whsellnp — NOn; \ ~ 
to\. lii. p. 20ti.) Mr. Webster continued to hold the opinion that the opera- 
tion of the tariff had not been injurious to nianufaoturera. Be said in tlia 
Senate, March 12, 1838. that he had steadily opposed the compromiac af 
1633, but " should not be disposed to interfere with it nntil a ease of clear 
necessity ahould ariae." Then he sbould " coneur in anc alteration of that 
act which auch neaesaity may require. That sooh an occasion may come I 
more than fear. I entertain eomething more than a doubt upon the poHi- 
bility of maintaining the manufactures and industry of this country upon 
mch a system as the compromise act will leave us when it shall hare (fone 
tbtODKh its processes of reduction. All tliia, bowevor, I leave to tbo 
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of Henry C. Carey ; and nothing has beeii fouud to con- 
tmdict the assertioa. 

A crisis like that of 1837 is always and inevitably fol- 
lowed by a period of " hard times." Hard times are the 
times when men ai-e saving a part of what they earn ; 
good times are when they are spending or investing their 
accumulated earnings. A shock to mercantile credit by 
an nnexpected failure, involving loss to many creditors, 
reveals the fact that the surplus has been exhausted — that 
surplus which secured credit to borrowers. All business 
which is dependent on credit, that is, by far the largest 
part of manufactures and trading, is strangled at once. 
The frantic attempts of men who value their mercantile 
honor to realize ujran their assets involve the sacrifice of 
them at any price for ready money. General liquidation 
ends in wholesale bankruptcy, an excessive fall in the 
prices of commodities, and complete stagnation. After a 
more or less prolonged period of depression and cautious 
trading, business revives. There is apt to be an over- 
supply of goods for a long time after a financial crash, 
causing continued low prices. Economy in purchases, 
combined with a scale of prices that favors buyers, results 
in a renewal of saving, which continues until the accumu- 
lation suggests to one and another that " good times " are 
coming ; and soon a new " boom " begins. 

Such was the course of events after 1837, The period 
of depression was a long one, for there were unusual and 
artificial obstacles to recovery. The attitude of the na- 
tional administration and the sentiment of the people 
were hostile to all banks, although at that juncture the 
sound banks might have done much to ameliorate the sit- 
uation. Moreover, although the reduction of the tariff up 
to 1837 had brought manufactures little or no harm, the 
cutting off an additional tenth of the excess above twenty 
per cent, at the end of that year, and of a fourth tenth 
after 1839, with a prospect of a drop of the other six 
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tenths in January and July, 1842, oaused the most g 
appreliensioDs. If we may liken tiie crisis of 1887 to a 
blow from a bludgeon on the head of the domestic manu- 
factures, the operation of the tariff may represent a pro- 
cess of accelerated starvation which rendered hopeless the 
recovery of the patient, who then more than ever needed 
tiie accustomed nourishment. The prospect was rendered 
more dismal by the attitude of men and pajties with re- 
spect to the compromise act. There had been, as it were, 
an exchange of vows that the settlement effected by that 
law should stand J The act of 1833 was not more sacred 
or more irrepealable than any other measure passed by 
the same authority ; but the circumstences in which it was 
passed imposed it as a point of honor upon certain influ- 
ential statesmen to oppose a change imtil the expiration of 
the period at the end of whicb-jt-wa? to come Into full 
effect, that is, until the year 1842J Mr. Clay was of 
course the person who was most strongly bound to resist 
alteration. Mr^ilas Wright had supported the measure ; 
and yet, in ^1837^ he introduced a bill in the Senate to 
ceduce duties and add to the free list. It was on this 
oocasion that Mr. Clay repeated his determination to con- 
test any change in the tariff, quoted on a preceding page.' 
There were several attempts to disturb the arrangement 
of 1833 ; but they were all futile, and need not be men- 
tioned more particularly. After the crisis of 1837 it 
woald have been reckless finance to reduce duties, — since 
there was every year a deficit which had to be made good 
ly issues of treasury notes,^ — and would have been an act 

> Page 8, note. 

' Ad inue of SIO.OOO.OOO in treasor}' notes vrb aathoriz«d at the eztra- 
Oi^aarrsMaioaofCoDgTeHidSepteiDbET, 18.11; the full ainount wuiuued. 
In Januarr, 1S38, wliile the noniinal balance iu tlie Treasury was tST,- 
827^52, there «iw an available bnlance of onW tl.llS.IlK). The rest ooD- 
dited of the amount ilepoeited with the Sbitet, t2tJ.101,S45, of the balanoe* 
(> aiupeaded or inHolvvnt banks, of buuda g'lTvn by merchiuita for datiss 
oa imporla, difficult or impoinble to collect, and of other items. The iaine 
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of waotoQ cruelty to the manufacturers. On the otlier 
hand, so long as Mr. Van Buren was President it would 
Lave been useless for Congress to pass an act inweasing 
duties. The situation was greatly improved by the result 
of t he famo us election of 1840. The victorious Whig 
party represented a, great variety of political views, and 
was rather a group of factions than a unified organization 
capable of forming and carrying on a forward, aggressive 
policy. Nevertheless it is probable that if General Har- 
rison had lived, much of the financTaT Tegislation of the 
preceding eight years would liave been reversed. Be that^^ 
as it may, the death of the President and the succession 
of__^r. Tyler raised in the path of the Whig leaders in 
Congress an obstacle whicli they were not able to sur- 
mount. The measures which escaped the veto were such 
as one who had always been a State Eights Democrat 
could conscientiously approve. Mr. Tyler was a good 
Whig in opposition, but he never pretended to be a par- 
tisan of the liank, nor t o favor a protective tariff, nor to 
he a supporter of any of the measures which the Northern 
Whigs hoped to pass when tliej should succeed to the 
power. It is, however, not with the general political his- 
tory of the Tyler administration, but only with that part 
which pertains to the tariff, that we have to deal. 

The Twenty-seventh Congress, summoned by President 
Harrison to meet in extraordinary session, assembled at 
Washington on _May 31, 1841, nearly two mouths after 
Mr, Tyler had assumed the office of Fresidentr~fii his 
first message the new President laid before Congress a 
fiscal problem of the most sensational iliaracter. The 
available sum in the Treasury subject to draft was only 
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" The National Loana of the United SUtee." b; Rafael A. Bajley (Got 
went rrioting OfGoe, 1881. Prepared for the Tenth Canaui). 
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^45,000. The anticipated receipts before the close of 
the fiDiincial year, September 30, were estimated thus : 
customs, $12,000,000 ; lands, $2,500,000 ; miseellaneous, 
•170,000 ; total, «14,670,000. Estimated deficit, *11,406,- 
1S3. Allowing for the issue of the whole amount of trea- 
sury notes authorized by the act of the last session, the 
funds in hand and to be anticipated from all sources, 
would fail, by the sum of $4,845,000, to meet the appro- 
priations. The receipts from customs during the calendar 
year 1840 were just under 13| millions, and the receipts 
from all sources except treasury notes were 19j millions; 
expenditures during the same year, $24,140,000. And_a 
serious reduction of duties, in two instalments, was to take 
^ace m^Jn^^B^next thirteen months. Yet the President, 
wEiIetelling Congress that " an intelligent constituency 
will without hesitation submit to all necessary burdens," 
gave warning that "the compromise act should not be 
altered except under urgent necessities which are not be- 
lieved at this time to exist." It would be interesting to 
know what Mr. Tyler would have regarded as a necessity 
sufBciently urgent to justify the laying of profane hands 
on the compromise act if the circumstances which he de- 
tailed to Congress did not demand it. But he neither 
relieved the natural curiosity of Congress on that point 
nor suggested a source from which the money was to be 
obtained to meet current expenses. 

Congress was so much occupied with other matters — 
chiefly with the incorporation of a "fiscal bank," which 
encountered the executive veto — that it did not devote 
much time to the provision of revenue. An ^t was passed 
I levying a duty of twenty per cent, on all merchandise pre- 
' vipusly free or paying less than twenty per cent., except 
certain specified, articles. By this act the duty was raised 
npon spices, earthenware, and a great variety of other arti- 
cles most of which were of no great importance. As it was 
reported by Mr. Fillmore, from the Committee of 
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Ways and Means, it imposed a duty upon tea and coffee, 
the revenue from which would have been of great value 
in covering the deficiency. Tiie House rejected an amend- 
ment — ayea 57, noes 112 — to exempt them from duty ; 
but this vote waa taken in Committee of the Whole, 
wherein individual votes are never recorded. Only ten 
senators were courageous enough to answer no on the roll- 
call, when the same amendment was proposed in the Sen- 
ate ; the affirmative vote was 39. The yeas and nays were 
taken in the House on concurring in the amendment, and 
the vote in favor of free tea and coffee was 178 to 7. 

It is not important to give in detail the history of the 
hill. In spite of the perilous condition of tlie Treasury, 
the members themselves regarded the measure as of little 
consequence. It was not taken up in tbe House until the 
24th of July, and was debated leas than a week. When 
it got into the Senate it wa? delayed until the 27th of 
August and waa passed on th^51si. Mr. Calhoun charged 
that it was purposely delayed^nntil the " Distribution 
Bill," to be mentioned presently, had been signed by the 
President. Whether this waa so or not, the use of tbe bill 
as a make-weight in the Whig contest with Mr. Tyler, 
which had already begun, is evident in the debates. One 
might suppose that the situation of tbe Treasury, which 
was set forth by the President at the beginning of the 
session, would have led the members on both sides in poli- 
tics to take a broad view, — to admit that the times called 
for an addiction to the taxes. They should have been will- 
~^ng"to advance the rate of duties on the articles already 
taxed, or to levy duties on tea, coffee, and other articles 
on the border line between luxuries and necessities, or to 
reestablish the excise system, or to resort to a direct tax. 
They would do none of these things, but passed a bill 
which would not yield one quarter enough revenue to 
make up the deficit of which they had clear warning. On 
the Democratic side there were long speeches to prove that 
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) revenue law was necessary. Inasmuch as tlie Demo- 
cratic party was no longer responsible for the government, 
an academic eontention tbat the bill was needless did little 
harm. The action of the Whigs was far worse than that 
of the Democrats ; for they did not insist upon sufficient 
provision of revenue, and they coupled with the little bill 
which they did pass another measure of which it may be 
said that however meritorious it may have been intrinsi- 
cally, at the time it was passed it had no merit at all. 

No further justification of so sweejiing a condemnation 
of the '* Distribution Bill " ' is required than the statements 
that it provided for the distribution as a gift to the States 
of the net proceeds of the sales of public land ; and that 
on the same day when it was reported to the House from 
the Committee on Public Lands, a bill was also reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means to authorize a loan 
of twelve million dollars. The proceeds of the loan were 
to be used in redeeming outstanding treasury notes and in 
defraying the current expenses of the government. The 
"Distribution Bill " was a piece of politics pure and simple. 
It was a measure to give away about three million dollars 
a year when it was necessary to borrow four times that 
gum to avoid a suspension of payment by the government. 
It was carried through the two houses by the party ma- 
jority. The political character of the act is best illus- 
trated by the history of a proviso which ultimately pre- 
vented the distribution of the land money which it was the 
purpose ot the act to decree. The bill was first passed by 
the House of Representatives. Near the close of the de- 
I bate in the Senate repeated attempts were made to forbid 
the distribution (1) at any time when there should not be 

' ThB dislribiition Bmonp the Stale! ot the proceed! of the galea ot pub- 
lie lands — a proposition different in form thongh not in purpose from the 
diitribtition of tho surplus reTenna — had been tor many yeiirs b larorito 
meMore of Mr. Clay's policy. The htstoiy of its fortnnei in Congrea and 
■t the huidi ot Mr, Van Buren does not form an appropriate pari ot this 
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a surplus, (2) at any time when, in consequence of ths 
act, it yliould be necessary to borrow money, (3) until the 
existing debt should be paid, (4) until the public defences 
in progress should be completed, and so on. These amend- 
ments were all rejected. The propositions finally took a 
form of forbidding the distribution if it should be neces- 
sary to violate the terms of the compromise act ; and these 
met the same fate, the Democrats all supporting and the 
Whigs opposing them. But the Democratic taunts stung 
the senators who advocated the bill, and at last one of 
them proposed an amendment identical in purpose and 
almost so in language with those which had been defeated. 
This proposition — strange to say, we might remark, if 
the whole measure had not been so permeated with party 
politics — was supported by the Whigs and opposed by 
the Democrats. It was afterward agreed to by the House, 
but in that branch there was much cross-voting. The 
proviso, which had much to do with the tariff legislation 
of the next year, 1842, was in these words : — 

Provided, That if at any time during tlie existence of 
this act there shall be an imposition of duties on imports 
inconsistent with the provisions of the act of March 2, 
1833, entitled " An act to modify the act of 14th July, 
1832, and all other acts imposing duties on imports," and 
beyond the rate of duty fixed by that act, to wit, 20 per- 
centum on the value of such imports, or any of them, then 
the distribution provided in this act shall be suspended, 
and shall so continue until this cause of its suspension 
shall be removed, and when removed, if not prevented by 
other provisions of this act, such distribution shall be 
resumed. 

It is more than probable that the change of front with 
regard to this proviso, by both parties, resulted from a 
consideration of the prospect of an approval of the bill by 
the President. Mr. Tyler, in his message to Congress, 
had recommended the distribution, provided it " does not 
force upon Congress the necessity of imposing upon com- 
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merce heavier burthens than those contemplated by the 
act of 1833." • The Whigs eoem to have divined that a 
condition of this sort, suggested by the President, would be 
strictly exacted. At all events, they teamed during the 
next year that it was a prime condition, and were informed 
significantly, in the veto of the " little tariff bill," that " the 
fact is undeniable that the distribution act could not have 
become a law without the guaranty in the proviso of the 
act itself." ^ Since Congress would have passed the bill 
without the proviso, this statement must refer to the dis- 
position of the President. Tlie bill with the proviso was 
promptly approved by Mr, Tyler, 

When Congress met in regular session, in December, 
1841, the finances were in a state even worse than at the 
time of the extraordinary session. The Treasury had been 
able to sell only five and a half millions of the loan of 
twelve millions authorized by the act of July 21. Not- 
withstanding this issue and the emission of seven and a 
half millions of ti-easury notes, there was a deficit during 
the calendar year 1841 of more than a million and a 
quarter dollars. The rashness of the fiscal policy of the 
time is best illustrated by the fact that the customs re- 
ceipts for the year, the sole reliance of the government save 
borrowing, ^ since the proceeds of the land sales were 
to be given away, — amounted to less than fourteen and 
a half millions ; whereas the ordinary expenses were more 
than twenty-six millions. Moreover, at the beginning of 
1842 one half of the excess of all duties above twenty per 
cent, was to be deducted : and on the 30th of June the 
other half was to be remitted. The situation surely called 
for prompt and radical measures. 

In the commercial world, also, the condition of afiFairs 
had been unsatisfactory to a high degree. The final fail- 

B of the Bank of the United States, in February, 1841, 

"Muaai^BADd Papen of the PresidentB," tdI. it. p. 47. 
Ibid. p. 1S2. 
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started another panic, the third in four disastrous years. 
During the year 1841 fifty-five banks, with an aggregate 
capital of more than $07,000,000, became insolvent,' and 
before April, 1842, twenty-six other banks, with a capital 
amounting to $31,500,000, also stopped paymeut. The 
hopes excited by the calling of an extraordinary session of 
Congress by President Harrison, stayed the panic in some 
degree. But the measures adopted fell short of public 
expectation. The bank charter bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Tyler. The " Distribution Bill," which was expected 
to give relief to several States that were iu desperate 
financial straits, would, it was found, add but a pittance 
to their funds, so stow had become the sale of lands. Other 
embarrassments added difficulty to the times. Cotton was 
in dull demand abroad, and its price was falling. The 
prospect of an increase of the tariff caused merchants 
hurriedly to import large quantities of goods to escape the 
new duties and to profit by the improved prices of those 
goods after the duties should be increased. An unusual 
amount of imports was thus to be paid for at a most crit- 
ical time, &a<l the demand for money for remittances 
accelerated the current of specie from the country, forcing 
the banks to curtail rigorously for their own preservation. 
Just at this moment the Treasury came into the market 
for a loan, and although it could borrow less than six mil- 
lion dollars, the subtraction of even that sum from a market 
almost bare of money made the pinch more severe upon 
the banks and the mercantile community. A sudden fall 
iu tlie price of flour, owing to the condition of the English 
market, was another blow which carried into bankruptcy 
many large merchants. On the Ist of January, 1842, the 
six States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Arkansas were unable to meet their obliga- 
tions, and their stock fell heavily in the market. 

1 " Mouejr, its Lkwa and Hlitory," b; Honiy Y. Foot, p. 537. 
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These continually accumulating disasters down to the 
1st of April had thrown a degree of gloom over the com- 
mercial circtea seldom witnessed. The heavy spring pay- 
ments have been falling due ; remittances from the coun- 
try could not be obtained ; the banks were fearful of 
extending themselves in the smallest degree ; goods conld 
scarcely be sold for money at any prices ; the accounts 
from abroad gave but little indication of a speedy revival 
of a demand for American produce ; and the sluggish and 
uncertain action of Congress tended to enhance the dread 
of the future. In the face of this unfavorable state of 
tilings, however, the heavy payments of the grocers had 
been got along with better than could have been expected. 
Those of the dry-goods trade are yet to be encountered.* 

The above extract from an unimpeachable authority 
presents a picture of mercantile distress more severe than 
the country knew before or has since known. The evil 
was universal. It affected all parts of the country, — the 
industrial fforth, the agricultural West, and tlie plant- 
ing South. It was felt by farmers, mauufacturers, traders, 
bankers, and laboring men. No one could venture to 
attribute the whole or any large part of the disaster to the 
tariff. Tlie difficulty began with the mad scheme to 
smash the financial machinery of the country. It was 
aggravated by the persistence in the work of the party 
then in power, encouraged by the fatuous argument that 
the machinery was of no value because it would not run 
smoothly when its By-wheel had been battered in pieces. 
It was further promoted by the inconsiderate folly of the 
leaders of both parties in advocating and carrying through 
to enactment measures which might be excusable and even 
wise at a time when the ordinary revenue was redundant, 
but which were quite inexcusable in the actual condition 
of the Treasury. And during all this time those leaders 
made a fetich of an act of Congress which did not embody 

' Hnnt'a " Mercluuits' Mn^eiine." May, 1.^2. p. 48:^. Prom the ume 
■onrce tbs facts praoedio); the qnuted paaw^e «m >1k> drswtL 
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supreme wisdom, and tlius cut themselves off fram apply- 
ing the only remedy of national bankruptcy, — ailequate 
taxation. The tariff caused directly but few of the long 
catalogue of disasterB tiiat begnn in 1837. Yet a proper 
tariff might have averted many of the evils. It..waB_jjy 
_lhe.enac.tiufinL of a new tariff t hat the t jdewaa turned. 

At the beginning of the second sessionSTEe^ Twenty- 
seventh Congress, in December, 1841, the subject of tbe 
■ finances was referred to tbeCommitteeof Ways and Means ; 
that of the tariff to tbe Committee on Manufactures. Mr. 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, from tbe Committee on Man- 
ufactures, made an elaborate report^ on March 31. taking 
strong ground in favor of the system of protection, but 
proposing iu the bill reported little more than a general 
ad valorem duty averaging about thirty per cent. Some 
of tbe provisions of tbe bill made discrimination in favor 
of manufactures, particularly those of cotton and wool. 
Soon after Mr, Fillmore reported a bill from the Commil^ 
t«e of Ways and Means,^ which granted protection in the 
form in which it had been given prior to the passage of 
the compromise act. Mr. Saltonstall endeavored to have 
his own bill substituted for that of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, but failed ; and Mr. Fillmore's bill was the 
basis of the measure which ultimately became the act of 
1842. 

Before the consideration of this bill began, it seemed 
necessary to pass a provisional tariff act, It was recog- 
nized to be unwise to allow duties to sink so low as twenty 
per cent., and, without action by Congress, that would 
become the highest tariff rate, on tlie 30tb of June. 
Moreover, the compromise act provided that on that 
date tbe ''home valuation" of goods should he the basis 
for assessing duties, " nnder such regulations as may be 

' No. 401. Twenty-M Tenth Conprem, second (wmioti. 

^ It wu prepared by the Bod. Walter Furwurd, Seoretary of tbe Trea- 
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I ^^BCrlbed by law." Congreas had never undertaken to 
prescribe regulations ; and a fear was expressed in some 
quarters that tho uollection of any duties, in the absence of 
sueh regiilations, would be held illegal. It was eharacter- 
istic of the rash statesman ship of the time that the bill to 
remedy the defeets meotioned was not taken up by the 
House until the 10th of June, three weeks before the com- 
promise act woidd come into full operation. The bill pro- 
vided that the laws relating to duties as they existed on 
the 1st of June should continue in force until the 1st of 
Angust, but that " nothing heroin contained shall suspend 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands " pro- 
vided for under the act of the prece<ltng year. Inasmuch 
as that act directed a suspension of the distribution when- 
ever any duty on imports should exceed the rate of twenty 
per cent., and inasmuch as a higher duty prevailed on the 
lat of June, the proviso was inserted to override that con- 
tained in the distribution act. The bill was debated 
chiefly upon the question of the proviso ; but the Whigs 
were in a majority, and the House was brought to a vote 
on the 15th of June. All hostile amendments were re- 
jected and the bill was passed by yeas 116, nays 103. 

In the Senate the " little tariff bill," as it was called, 
was debated on two days only. An amendment offered 
by Mr. Evans, of Maine, a friend of the bill, changed the 
virtual repeal of the proviso in the distribution act to a 
provision postponing the distribution for one month, until 
the 1st of .\ugust. The amendment was carried by a vote 
of 23 to 18 in Committee of the Whole ; but after the bill 
had been reported to the Senate a motion to strike it out 
was lost by a tie vote, 21 to 21 : and the bill was passed 
byavoteof 24 to 19. This was on the 24th of June. On 
the 2!Hh it was returned to the House of Representatives 
with a veto message. The chief objection urged against 
it, the only objection which need be mentioned, was that 
it abrogat.-d the piovtso of the act of 1841. Upon the 
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general question of increasing duties above twenty per cent, 
the President expressed himself plainly, and yet the spell 
of the compromise act was upon liim aa it was upon almost 
all the public men of that time. The act, he said, " what- 
ever may be in theory its character, I have always regarded 
as importing the highest moral obligation. It has now 
existed for nine years unchanged in any essential particu- 
lar with as general acquiescence, it is believed, of the 
whole country as that country has ever manifested for any 
of her wisely established institutions. It has insured to 
it the repose which always flows from truly wise and mod- 
erate counsels — a repose the more striking because of the 
long and angry agitations which preceded it. This salu- 
tary law proclaims in express terms the principles which, 
while it led to the abandonment of a scheme of indirect 
taxation founded on a false basis and pushed to dangerous 
excess, justifies any enlargement of duties that may be 
called for by the real exigencies of the public service. It 
provides ' that duties shall be laid for the purpose of rais- 
ing such revenue as may be necessary to an economical 
administration of the government.' It is therefore in the 
power of Congress to lay duties aa high aa its discretion 
may dictate for the necessary uses of the government with- 
out infringing upon the objects of the act of 1833. I do 
not doubt that the exigencies of the government do require 
an increase of the tariff of duties above twenty per cent., 
and I as little doubt that Congress may, above as well as 
below that rate, so discriminate as to give incidental pro- 
tection to manufacturing industry, thus to make the bur- 
dens which it is compelled to impose upon the people for 
the purposes of government productive of a double benefit. 
This most of the reasonable opponents of protective duties 
seem willing to concede, and if we may judge from the 
manifestation of public opinion in all quarters this is all 
that the manufacturing interests really require. I am 
happy in the persuasion that this double object can be 
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most easily and effectually accomplished at the present 
juncture without any departure from the spirit and prin- 
ciple of the statute in question. The manufacturing 
classes have now an opportunity which may never occur 
again of permanently identifying their intercBts with those 
of the whole country, and making them in the highest 
sense of the term, a national concern." ' 

This long extract from the message in which Mr. Tyler 
set forth his view is interesting, in the first place, as con- 
taining a frank acceptance of the principle of "jncidental 
protection," completing an unbroken line of Presidents 
from \Vashingion't6 Tyler wUo had by their votes in Con- 
gress, or by their utterances in messages to Congress, or 
by botli, admitted the power of Congress to give protec- 
tion to manufactures by means of tlie tariff on imported 
goods. It is interesting also as an example of apparently 

I vise and pregnant sentences which, upon examination, are 

' found to bo wholly meaningless. For it may be asserted 
without qualification that Congress had at no time in its 
tariff legislation done anything contrary to what Mr. 
Tyler admitted to be lawful, and what he urged to be both 
wise in itself and even necessary in the existing circum- 
stances. That which he thus conceded to he constitutional, 
beneficent, and necessary was a discrimination — to which 
be placed no limit — in favor of manufactures in framing 
a tariff which should yield only so much revenue as 
might be required by the government. At no time before 
1833 had Congress levied duties so high as to leave a 
surplus above expenditures and the amount needed to 
extinguish the public debt. Consequently there had been 
no "abandonment of a scheme of indirect taxes founded 

I- oo a false basis," unless the course which the President 
1 now recommending might be truly described as a 

fTeversion to that same scheme, Mr. Tyler was really not 
I favor of protective duties in any form. The words 
" McMigw utd Papen of tlie IVeaidanta," *oL it, p. If 
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[quoted represent a not altogether successful effort to 
/place himself on both sides of the question. 
' There was not a sufficient majority in Congress to over- 
ride the veto, and the bill was rejected on reconsideration. 
It may be well to say that although the bill was based 
upon a theory that the authority to collect any duties 
would lapse on tbo 30th of June, 1842, orders were issued 
to collectors to assess duties upon the following arbitrary 
principle: In order to ascertain the "home valuation" 
fifty per ceut. was added to the foreign valuation, and 
then one sixth of the whole was deducted. This was 
equivalent to an addition of twenty-five per cent, to the 
foreign valuation. The deduction was made in order not 
to levy duty upon the freight, which was paid for the 
most part to American shipowners. The right to assess 
duties at all, and to assess them at the above rate, although 
contested in the courts, was upheld. It will be Been that 
the effect was to collect twenty-five per cent, instead of 
twenty per cent,, the nominal rate. 

While the " little tariff bill " was on its way through 
Congress the general tariff bill of Mr. Fillmore was also 
under discussion. The debates in Congress at this period 
of our history were badly and inadequately reported. 
So far as can be gathered from the " Congressional Globe," 
there was little said that is worth remembering. The set 
speeches contained little that was fresh in the tariff dis- 
cassion and the consideration of amendments was brief. 
In both branches the protectionists were in tlie majority, 
and they voted down all hostile amendments with the 
same impartiality as the opponents of protection sustained 
thera. The l>ill was passed by the House on July 10 by 
a vote of yeas 116, nays 112. In the Senate it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, which seems to have 
had an an ti -protection majority, and which reported a 
series of nearly twenty amendments, each of which pro- 
posed a moderate reduction of duty from the rate in the 
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House bill. Ever; one of these smeDdraents wax rejected, 
aa were also scores of others offered by Bentoo, Calhoun, 
Silas Wright, and others. The bill was not, in fact, 
amended by the Senate in any particular; accordingly 
when, on August 5, it was passed by a vote of yeas 25, nays 
23, it was sent direct to the President. Four days later it 
came back to the House with a veto message. The chief, 
and indeed the only objection urged against the bill arose 
from the twenty-seventh section, which enacted " that the 
proviso to the sixth section of the act entitled ' An act to 
appropriate the proceeds of tlie sales of the public land 
and to grant preemption rights,' approved September 4th, 
1841, be and the same is hereby repealed." The Presi- 
dent expressed liis strong disapproval of the repeal of the 
proviso as an independent proposition, and especially re- 
sented indignantly the attempt, by joining it to the tariff 
bill, to "impose on the Executive, in the first place, the 
necessity of either approving that which he would reject 
or rejecting that which he might otherwise approve." ^ 
That this was the object of Congress is not a matter of 
doubt. The Whigs had already lost hope that he would 
approve their measures voluntarily, and this was a device 
to coerce him. Evidently they did not believe that he 
would go BO far as to reject an absolutely 
^ nue measure, so near the close of the session, and assume 
so iRTge a share of the responsibility as must fall to him 
for the failure to relieve the Treasury from what Mr. 
Buchanan characterized truly as " its present deplorable 
condition." But Mr. Tyler had courage to stand up 
against the majority iu Congress and to defeat a measure 
which mnst seem to all men of the present generation nn- 
1 viae. "The restriction in the distribution act of 1841 
L was designed to guard against increasing the burdens of 
I taxation to fill a vacuum which might be occasioned by 

* VatoDieasa^, " MeBSngei niiil Papen of the 
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distributioD. The legislation of 1842 is designed to create 
a vacuum that it may be filled by increased taxation." ' 

The veto message was referred to a select committee, of 
vhich Mr. John Quincy Adams was chairman, and the 
committee in due time made a report arraigning the 
President in severe, almost violent, language, not only 
for his rejection of the tariff bill but for bis previous 
offences against the party which elected him. The com- 
mittee recommended the passage of a resolution amending 
the Constitution so as to allow a majority of Congress to 
pass a bill over a President's veto. There were two minor- 
ity reports. The report of the majority, which accused 
the President oE acts which would render him liable to im- 
peachment, was adopted ; and Mr. Tyler sent to the House 
a protest, which was treated by that body with studied 
disdain. Meantime the tanff bill was rejected by the 
House. The vote was yeas 91, nays 87 — not two thirds. 

It was now the 17th of August. Congress had been 
in session since the 6th of December, 1841, and had held 
the longest session in the history of the government. 
There were some men who regarded the salvation of the 
public faith and the relief of a distressed treasury as of 
more importance than the scoring of a party victory, and 
they made a strenuous effort to bring forward the tariff 
bill again, divested of the provision to which the Presi- 
dent objected ; but on several occasions they were baffled 
and defeated by parliamentary strateg}-. There were 
extremists on both sides : Democrats who were willing to 
see the government become bankrupt rather than permit 
the Whiga to pass a measure which the President could 
approve, and Whigs who took no interest in the tariff 
and cared little what became of the Treasury if " distri- 
bution" were to be defeated. This may seem a harsh 
judgment upon both parties ; and it is true that no man 

' Minority report of Mr. Gilmer. " CoDgreMianal Globe," Twanty- 
•ereuUi CongTet*, •Boond tadon, p, 808. 
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of either party avowed bo reckless an attitude of liis mind. 
But they must be judged by their votes ; and no other 
interpretation than that juBt given is posaible of persist- 
ence iu opposing any and every measure to give the 
Treasury relief. 

At last a way was found to bring a tariff question before 
the House. The tariff bill, minus the clause repealing 
the diatribution proviso, was substituted for a forgotten 
and long-neglected measure. Yet it was carried through 
the House with the greatest difficulty. Twice it waa 
rejected by one or two majority, and on both occasiona 
was saved by a reconsideration carried by a majority al- 
most as narrow. During all these proceedings the great- 
est excitement prevailed, and the House was often in the 
wildest confusion. On the last day when the bill was 
onder consideration the vote on engrossing the bill was 
first announced to be yeas 100, nays 101, and the Speaker 
declared the bill rejected. But on a verification of the 
vote the yeas and nays were found to be equal, 101 each, 
and the Speaker thereupon voted no, and again declared 
the bill rejected. A reconsideration was moved and car- 
ried, 106 to 98. Again the question was taken on en- 
grossment and the vote resulted 103 to 102. Attention 
was called to the faet that the Speaker had not voted ; 
again he voted in the negative, and declared the bill lost 
by a tie vote. Then a member present who had not voted 
claimed the right to be recorded, and subsequently an- 
other member did the same thing. Thus the engrossment 
was carried ; and the bill was immediately afterward 
passed by a vote of yeas 105, nays 103.' The account of 

' "Of the yru eif;hty-Cwo were Whigs, three Tjlor men. uid twenty 
Loeo-focoi — all the latter from New York (XO) uid Pennsylvania (9) 
eioept Mr. Parmenter, oE MnaBacbnBetts, Of the Qaji aixtj-.fiie were 
Looo.foooe, three Tyler men, and thirty-fire Whigs; two thirds of the 
latter being among the atrongoBt advocaleB of proteetion. and TOtiag 
agsitut the bill eipresaly snd only because they could not consent to tha 
•uraiider of the land diitributiou." (Whig' *!""'"«'' for 1&44, p. IS.) 
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these proceedings as given in the " Congressional Globe " 
is unsatisfactory. The reporter, quite excusably, remarks 
that such was the noise and confusion prevailing tliat tt 
was impossible to give this part of the proceedings in 
regular succession. 

In view of the action of the Senate on the first tariff bill 
— a prompt rejection of every amendment offered — the 
course of that body in its consideration of the second bill 
was quite remarkable. Thirty-one amendnients recom- 
mended by the Committee on Finance were first acted 
upon. They were generally in the direction of lower 
duties, and most of them were adopted. The most im- 
portant was the restoration of tea and coffee to the f^;ee^ 
list. The opponents of the bill made repeated and stren- 
uous attempts to modify it radically, but every motion tjD 
that end was defeated ; and after several hours of solemn 
general debate on the 27th of August the bill was passed. 
The vote on engrossment was yeas 24, nays 23. Appar- 
ently the vote on the passage of the bill was not chal- 
lenged. The yea and nay vote, insuring the passage of 
the bill by one majority, was not a paity vote. Four 
Democrats, Messrs. Williams, of Maine, Wright, of New 
York, and Buchanan and Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania, gave 
their votes for the measure. Mr, Buchanan and Mr, 
Wright explained at length their reason for voting in 
favor of it, which was the highly praiseworthy reason 
that the lienor and good faith of the conntry required 
the raising of a larger revenue, and that this bill was the 
only measure which would bring relief t« the Treasury. 
Eight Southern Whigs voted against the bill. 

The House accepted all the amendments of the Senate 

and the bill was promptly approved by the President on 

August 30, 1842. 

— '^The act was by far the most elaborate tariff act passed 

^-tip to that time. The specification of articles on the 

...taxable list was much more minute than that in the act 
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j)f_1832; and the sections in which the rates of duties 
and tlie~free list are contained occupy three times as 
many printed pages as were required for the earlier act. 
In tbe general provisions the principle of the home val- 
uation was ahandoued ; cash payment of all duties was 
required ; an addition of teu per cent, to the rates of 
duties was laid upon gooils imported in other than Ameri- 
can vessels ; a further addition of teu per cent, on goods 
imported in foreign vessels from ports east of the Cape 
of Good Hope : neither of tbe additions to he made upon , 
importations in vessels of counti-ies with which the United / 
States had treaties conceding entry into American poi-ts / 
on .equal terms ; and additional measures were adopted 
_Eo_prevent frauds on the revenue. 

The scale of duties tixed by the act was not^-mtbstaii: 
tially diffei-ent from that established by tlie actCof 1832,"^ 
although there were numerous differences of detail, Bome , 
in the direction of higher and some of lower duties. A 
duty of five per cent, was laid on wool valued at less than 
seven centSTpound, which under the act of 1832 was free ; 
other wool was assessed at three cents a pound and thirty 
per cent, as against four cents and forty per cent, under 
the former law ; woollen manufactures, forty per cent, 
instead of fifty per cent. ; cotton manufacturer, thirty per 
cent, instead of twenty-five per cent., with a " minimum " 
of twenty cents a square yard for goods in the gray, and 
at thirty cents for all bleached, dyed, and printed goods. 
There was a reiluction of from ten to fifteen per cent, in 
the duties on the more important descriptions of iron. 
The glass duties were generally raised ; those upon leather 
and boots ami shoes, and those u|>on paper, were reduced. 
The springing up of many small industries in the ten 
years since the last general tariff is indicated by the first 
appearance of their products in the list at such rates 
as show that they were intended to be protective. The 
system of specific duties was greatly extended beyond its 
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use in the tarifE of 1882. The much more minute sub- 
division of classes of merchandise gives the act an appear- 
ance of including a larger number of articles in the duti- 
able list. As a matter of fact, the free list was not reduced. 
Th e prin ciple upon which it was based was one of levying 
an average duty of about thirty percent^on the j^ross im- 
portatibn , inasmuch as this was regarded as the necessary 
revenue rate ; and protection was give n by granting highe r 
dutiftn ftn mnnttfftvturtd. gondflufl"^ imposing, lower dufe s" 
on raw materials and non-competing merchandise. It is 
possible that some duties approached the point of prohibi- 
tion, but if so they were few. Free traders asserted after- 
ward that it was a prohibitory tariff, but they did not 
specify wherein it had that character.^ Certainly it was 
not prohibitory of woollen goods, which bore a duty of 
forty per cent. — one of the highest rates levied. The 
intention clearly was to hamper but not to destroy foreign 
competition. 

What was the effect of the act ? We have seen already 
in the first part of this chapter what was the condition of 
the country when it was passed. That condition remained 
unchanged until the very moment of the passage of the act. 
Ijunt'fl ** Merchants' Magazine^* ^ for Septemb er, 184 2» 
contains the first of a series, continue? for many years 
thereafter, of ^^ Monthly Commercial Reviews." The 
writer, by way of preface, gives a review of the preceding 
year, and brings his summary down to August 20, ten 
days before the act of 1842 was approved by the Presi- 
dent. He records that ^^ from the low state of prices and 
the inertness of trade, the markets present no material 
alteration." The review is throughout pessimistic in tone. 

^ In the debates npon the tariff of 1846 the assertion that the act of 
1842 w as prohibitiTe was made many times. Once only did a free trader 
respond to the challenges repeatedly made for the specification of articles 
prohibited; and the only article named was cheap cottons, which this 
country was then manufactniing and exporting in competition with Eng- 
land. 
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FCotton and flour, two of the most important staples, were 
exceedingly low, and this gave encouragemeQt to the hope 
that the exports would be large, but " we cannot pei-ceive 
any signs of improvement in public credit or of stock 
securities generally. On the contrary, repudiation with 
its attendant tide of dishonor seems rolling on and threat- 
fining to surround and overwhelm not only all those States 

Hand institutions which have heretofore been considered 

f aonnd, but to carry down the federal government in its 

< eonrse." 

^ One month later, hope had revived. " When this [the 
tarifE bill] became a law," reports the same writer, in the 
October issue of the magazine, " notwithstanding the maiiy 
bad features which it contaiued. busiucss seemed to feel a 
new impulse. A feeling of security came over the mai-lief, 
and the prices of those articles on which the highest duties 
had been laid greatly improved. The direct effect of the 
tariff seemed, however, to have a less beneficial effect than 
its indirect effect.' The passage of the law, by removing 
a cause of uneasincBS that had long hung over the public 
mind, gave those general causes of reviving prosperity 
room to develop themselves : these were, abundance of 
goods and produce at low prices and plenteousness of 
money." It maybe noted here that this" indirect effect" 
proved disappointing. The English harvest that year was 
unusually large, and the demand for American food was 
not increased. The higher duties on imported goods were 
not, indeed, in the prevailing condition of the people they 
could not be conducive to an enlarged importation. The 
magazine from which we have been quoting gave a rather 
narrow significance to the word " Merchants' " in its title, 
limiting it quite closely to those who were engaged in for- 
eign trade. It followed the money market and the stock 
market, rarely extended its observations to the condition 
of internal trade, and never mentioned manufactures. It 

' A queer sentenoe, wliinh U nflT«rtbsles> qDo(«d textual!;. 
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use in the tarifE of 1882. The much more minute sub- 
division of classes of merchandise gives the act an appear- 
ance of including a larger number of articles in the duti- 
able list. As a matter of fact, the free list was not reduced. 
The prin ciple upon which it was ba^ed was on e^f levying 
an average duty of about thirty p er cent, on the gross im- 
portafion , inasmuch ai this was regarded as the necessary 
revenue rate ; and protection was given by granting higher 
dutiftn ftn mnnttfftvturtd. gondflufl"^ imposing, lower dufe s 
on raw materials and non-competing merchandise. It is 
possible that some duties approached the pbinibf prohibi- 
tion, but if so they were few. Free traders asserted after- 
ward that it was a prohibitory tariff, but they did not 
specify wherein it had that character.; Certainly it was 
not prohibitory of woollen goods, which bore a duty of 
forty per cent. — one of the highest rates levied. The 
intention clearly was to hamper but not to destroy foreign 
competition. 

What was the effect of the act ? We have seen already 
in the first part of this chapter what was the condition of 
the country when it was passed. That condition remained 
unchanged until the very moment of the passage of the Act. 
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thereafter, of '^ Monthly Commercial Reviews." The 
writer, by way of preface, gives a review of the preceding 
year, and brings his summary down to August 20, ten 
days before the act of 1842 was approved by the Presi- 
dent. He records that ^* from the low state of prices and 
the inertness of trade, the markets present no material 
alteration." The review is throughout pessimistic in tone. 

^ In the debates apon the tariff of 1846 the aasertion that the act of 
1842 w as prohibitiTe was made many times. Once only did a free trader 
respond to the challenges repeatedly made for the specification of articles 
prohibited; and the only article named was cheap cottons, which this 
country was then manufacturing and exporting in competition with Eng- 
land. 
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rG>ttOD and flour, two of the most important staples, were 
exceedingly low, and this gave encouragement to tlie hope 
that the esporta would be large, but " we cannot perceive 
any signs of improvement in public credit or of stock 
seeorities generally. On the contrary, repudiation with 
its attendant tide of dishonor seems rolling on and threat- 
ening to surround and overwhelm not only all those States 
and institutions which have heretofore been considered 
Bound, but to carry down the federal government in its 
course." 

^ One month later, hope had revived, " When this [the 

tariff bill] became a law," reports the same writer, in the 
October issue of the magazine, " notwithstanding the majiy 
bad features which it contained, business seemed to feel a 
new impulse. A feeling of security came over the niarl^ 
and the prices of those articles on which the highest duties 
had been laid greatly improved. The direct effect of the 
tariff seemed, however, to have a leas beneficial effect than 
its indirect effect.' The passage of the law, by removing 

I a cause of uneasiness that had long hung over the public 
mind, gave those general causes of reviving prosperity 
room to develop tliemselves : these were, abundance of 
goods and produce at low prices and plenteousness of 
money." It may be noted here that this" indirect effect " 
proved disappointing. The English harvest that year was 
unusually large, and the demand for American food was 
not increased. The higher duties on imported goods were 
not, indeed, in the prevailing condition of the people they 
oould not be conducive to an enlarged importation. The 
magazine from which we have been quoting gave a rather 
narrow significance to the word " Merchants' " in its title, 
limiting it quite closely to those who were engaged in for- 
eign trade. It followed the money market and the stock 
. market, rarely extended its observations to the condition 

I of internal trade, and never mentioned manufactures. It 
' A. queer lenteuoe, wliioli u neTertlieleai quoted teituttUj. 
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use in the tarifE of 1882. The much more minute sub- 
division of classes of merchandise gives the act an appear- 
ance of including a larger number of articles in the duti- 
able list. As a matter of fact, the free list was not reduced. 
The principle upon which it was based was on eof levying 
an average duty of about thirty p er cent, on the gross im- 
portation , inasmuch as^this was regarded as the necessary 
revenue rate ; and protection was given by granting highe r 

and imposing, lower dufie s" 
on raw materials and non-competing merchandise. It is 
possible that some duties approached the point of prohibi- 
tion, but if so they were few. Free traders asserted after- 
ward that it was a prohibitory tariff, but they did not 
specify wherein it had that character.^ Certainly it was 
not prohibitory of woollen goods, which bore a duty of 
forty per cent. — one of the highest rates levied. The 
intention clearly was to hamper but not to destroy foreign 
competition. 

What was the effect of the act ? We have seen already 
in the first part of this chapter what was the condition of 
the country when it was passed. That condition remained 
unchanged until the very moment of the passage of the act. 

Quat'a..'\Mfirchfmt8',^At§BS5.5^£". for Septemberj 18^ 
contains the first of a series, continuecl for many years 
thereafter, of '^ Monthly Commercial Reviews." The 
writer, by way of preface, gives a review of the preceding 
year, and brings his summary down to August 20, ten 
days before the act of 1842 was approved by the Presi- 
dent. He records that ** from the low state of prices and 
the inertness of trade, the markets present no material 
alteration." The review is throughout pessimistic in tone. 

1 In the debates npon the tariff of 1846 the aasertion that the act of 
1842 w as prohibitiTe was made many times. Once only did a free trader 
respond to the challenges repeatedly made for the specification of articles 
prohibited; and the only article named was cheap cottons, which this 
oonntry was then manofactnring and exporting in competition with Eng- 
laad. 
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Cotton and flour, two of tlie most important staples, were 
exceedingly low, and this gave encouragement to the hope 
that the exports would be large, but " we cannot perceive 
any signs of improvement in public credit or of stock 
aeouritiee generally. On the contrary, repudiation with 
its attendant tide of dishonor seems rolling on and threat- 
ening to surround and overwhelm not only all those States 
and institutions which have heretofore been considered 
sound, but to carry down the federal government in its 
oourse." 

_ One month later, hope had revived. " When this [the 
tariff bill] became a law," reports the same writer, in the 
October issue of the magazine, " notwithstanding the maby 
bad features which it contained, business seemed to feel a 
new impulse. A feeling of security came over tLeluar&e^ 
and the prices of those articles on which the highest duties 
had been laid greatly improved. The direct effect of the 
tariff seemed, however, to have a less beneficial effect than 
its indirect effect.' The passage of the law, by removing 
a cause of uneasiness that had long hung over the public 
tnind, gave those general causes of reviving prosperity 
Toom to develop themselves : these were, abundance of 
goods and produce at low prices and plenteousness of 
money." It may be noted here that this " indirect eSeot " 
proved disappointing. The English harvest that year was 
nnusually large, and the demand for American food was 
not increased. The higher duties on imported goods were 
not, indeed, in the prevailing condition of the people they 
conid not be conducive to an enlarged importation. The 
magazine from which we have been quoting gave a rather 
narrow signiScance to the word " Merchants' " in its title, 
limiting it quite closely to those who were engaged in for- 
eign trade. It followed the money market and the stock 
market, rarely extended its observations to the condition 
of iutemal trade, and never mentioned manufactures. It 

' A qaeer leaUiUM, vhicb U naTertheleBa qaoted textuall;. 
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use in the tariff of 1882. The much more minute sab- 
division of classes of merchandise g^ves the act an appear- 
ance of including a larger number of articles in the duti- 
able list. As a matter of fact, the free list was not reduced. 
The prin ciple upon which it was based was one^f levy in g 
an average duty of about thirty p er cent, on the gross im- 
portation , Inasmuch as this was regarded as the necessary 
revenue rate ; and protection was given by granting highe r 
dutiftti ftn mna^ifnfftiirtd. gnndfii^nn^ imposing? lower dutaeF 
on raw materials and non-competing merchandise. It is 
possible that some duties approached the point of prohibi- 
tion, but if so they were few. Free traders asserted after- 
ward that it was a prohibitory tariff, but they did not 
specify wherein it had that character.^ Certainly it was 
not prohibitory of woollen goods, which bore a duty of 
forty per cent. — one of the highest rates levied. The 
intention clearly was to hamper but not to destroy foreign 
competition. 

What was the effect of the act ? We have seen already 
in the first part of this chapter what was the condition of 
the country when it was passed. That condition remained 
unchanged until the very moment of the passage of the Act. 
Hunt's ** Merchants' MagazineJ['_ for Septem ber, 18 42, 
contains the first of a series, continu^ for many years 
thereafter, of ^^ Monthly Commercial Keviews." The 
writer, by way of preface, gives a review of the preceding 
year, and brings his summary down to August 20, ten 
days before the act of 1842 was approved by the Presi- 
dent. He records that ^^ from the low state of prices and 
the inertness of trade, the markets present no material 
alteration." The review is throughout pessimistic in tone. 

^ In the delates npon the tariff of 1846 the anertion that the act of 
1842 w as prohibitiTe was made many times. Onoe only did a free trader 
respond to the ehalleng^es repeatedly made for the specification of articles 
prohibited; and the only article named was cheap cottons, which this 
country was then manufactoring and exporting in competition with Eng- 
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■Cotton and flour, two of the moBt important staples, were 
} exceedingly low, aud this gave encouragement to the hope 
' that the exports would be large, but " we cannot perceive 
any signs of improvement in public credit or of stock 
securities generallj. On the contrary, repudiation with 
its attendant tide of dishonor seems rolling on and threat- 
ening to surround and overwhelm not only all those States 
and institutions which have heretofore been considered 
Bound, but to carry down the federal government in its 
course." 
^ One month later, hope bad revived. " When this [the 
tariff bill] became a law," reports the same writer, in the 
October issue of the magazine, " notwithstanding the many 
bad features which it contained, business seemed to feel a 
aew impulse. A feeling of security came over the market, 
and the prices of those articles on which the highest duties 
had been laid greatly improved. The direct effect of the 
tariff seemed, however, to have a less beneiicial effect than 
t its indirect effect.' The passage of the law, by removing 
a cause of uneasiness that had long hung over the public 
mind, gave those general causes of reviving prosperity 
I room to develop themselves : these were, abundance of 
I goods and produce at low prices and plenteousness of 
[ money." It may be noted here that this " indirect effect " 
' proved disapiiointing. The English harvest that year was 
unusually large, and the demand for American food was 
not increased. The higher <Iuties on imported goods were 
not, indeed, in the prevailing condition of the people they 
could not be conducive to an enlarged importation. The 
magazine from which we have been quoting gave a rather 
narrow significance to the word " Merchants' " in its title, 
limiting it quite closely to those who were engaged in for- 
eign trade. It followed the money market and the stock 
market, rarely extended its observations to the condition 
of internal trade, and never mentioned manufactures. It 
' A queer (CDteuoe, wtuoh ia neTerthelna quoted teltuftll;. 
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Dse in tbe tarifC of 1832. The much more minute sub- 
divisioD of classes of merchandise gives the act an appear- 
ance of including a larger number of articles in the duti- 
able list. As a matter of fact, the free list was not reduced. 
The principle upon which it was based was one of levyin g 
an average duty of about thirty per^cent,_oH the gross im- 
portatlon , inasmuch as this was regarded as thu necessary 
revenue rate ; and protection was given by granting higher 
di>t^^^ "" "'" ii^fni. tin-oil gf>(y]>^ ^ nii.l imjiosing; lower dutieF 
on raw materials and non-competing merchandise. It is 
possible that some duties approached the poin^'of prohibi- 
tion, but if so they were few. Free traders asserted after- 
ward that it was a prohibitory tariff, but they did not 
specify wliereio it had that character.' Certainly it was 
not prohibitory of woollen goods, which bore a duty of 
forty per cent. — one of the highest rates levied. The 
intention clearly was to hamper but not to destroy foreign 
competition. 

What was the effect of the act ? We have seen already 
in the first part of this chapter what was the condition of 
the country when it was passed. That condition remained 
unchanged until the very moment of the passage of the Oct. 
Hunt's "Merchants' Magazine " for Sep te in be r^ J. 842, 
contains the first of a series, continued for many years 
thereafter, of " Monthly Commercial Reviews." The 
writer, by way of preface, gives a review of the preceding 
year, and brings his summary down to August 20, ten 
days before the act of 1842 was approved by the Presi- 
dent. He records that " from the low state of prices and 
the inertness of trade, the markets present no material 
alteration." The review is throughout pessimistic in tone. 

■ In the debstea upon the lAriS of 1845 tbu amertion that the act of 
1842 y ae prohibitJTe was made many timet. Oni>e onl; did a free trader 
napond to the ahAllBn^eH repeatedly mode for the speciGoatioi] of articleH 
prohibited: and the onlj artiole named wan cheap aottone, vhich this 
Bonntr; was then manafaoturing and eiporting in oompetitiaD with Bug- 
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I Cotton and flour, two of the most important staples, were 
exceedmgly low, and this gave encouragement to the hope 
that the exports would be large, but " we cannot perceive 
any signs of improvement in public credit or of stock 
securities generally. On the contrary, repudiation with 
its attendant tide of dishonor seems rolling on and threat- 
ening to surround and overwhelm not only all those States 
and institutions which have heretofore been considered 
sound, but to carry down the federal government in its 
course." 

^ One month later, hope had revived. " When this [the 
tariff bill] became a law," rejmrts the same writer, in the 
October issue of the magazine, " notwithstanding the maby 
bad features which it contained, business seemed to feel a 
new impulse. A feeling of security came over the inarEeE, 
and the prices of those articles on which the highest duties 
bad been laid greatly improved. The direct effect of the 
tariff seemed, however, to have a less beneficial effect than 
its indirect effect. • The passage of the law, by removing 
a cause of uneasiness that had long hung over the public 
mind, gave those general causes of reviving prosperity 
room to develop tliemselves : these were, abundance of 
goods and produce at low prices and plenteousness of 
money." It may be noted here that this" indirect effect " 
proved disappointing. The English harvest that yearwaa 
onusually large, and the demand for American food was 
not increased. The higher duties on imported goods were 
not, indeed, in the prevailing condition of the people they 
could not be conducive to an enlarged importation. The 
magazine from which we have been quoting gave a rather 
narrow significance to the word " Merchants' " in its title, 
limiting it quite closely to those who were engaged in for- 
eign trade. It followed the money market and the stock 
market, rarely extended its observations to the condition 
' of internal trade, and never mentioned manufactures. It 
A qaeer sentence, wbicb u neTerUieless quoted teituall;. 
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^ade no coucealment of its adhesion to the cause of free 
Tliese circumstances explain the disappointment 

A'ith which, for some nioiitiis after its frank outburst as 
to the good effects of the new tariff law, it recorded its 
inability to see further signs of impi-ovemeut ; and at the 
same tiaie they render more valuable tlie repeated rei>orts 
from month to month, beginning In the early autumn of 
1843, that business was steadily becoming more active, 
prosperous, and profitable. 

It has never been denied, we believe, that the cou ntry 
was prosperous under the tariff of 1842; the gauafe of pros-, 
jrerity is. of course, a matter of discussion. The following 
passage from an article in the ^^'hig Almanac for 1846, 
written, no doubt, by Mr. Greeley, should be conclusive aa 
to the fact, — not because Mr, Greeley will be universally 
accepted as an unimpeachable witness on all points con- 
nected with tariffs, but because he was writing state- 
ments concerning the truth of which his readers were as 
well informed as he, and because putting false statements 
before them would discredit all that he might write theie- 



The three years of low duties, as in the two former 
periods of relatively free trade, had been years of general 
depression, of numerous bankruptcies, of labor widely 
/ destitute of employment, of enormous and harassing com- 
mercial indebtedness abroad, and of stagnation or feeble 
progress in improvement and wealth at home. The three 
years' existence of the present tariff have been years of 
reviving enei^y and confidence, of increasing and prosper- 
ous industry, of extensive and varied imjn'ovement by 
building, establishing new branches of pro<luctive labor, 
etc., and of healthful trade. The aggregate number of 
employed and remunerative laborers in the year 1845 
must be far greater, and that of unemployed, unwillingly 
idle persons relatively less than in either of the three low- 
duty years. The revenue also has largely increased, 
reaching nearly thirty-two millions in 1844, and far over- 
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Imlancing the current expenses of tbat year. It will be 
somewhat less in 1845, — say twenty-Bve millions, — but 
still abundant for all legitimate and economical wants of 
the government. 

The prosperity of the country under this tariff has been 
steadily, palpably progressive, and nearly universal. If 
New Englaud first felt its impulse, owing to her large iu- 
vestments in manufactures, it has by no means been con- 
fined to her borders. In every State of the Union manu- 
facturing establishments are springing up, giving value to 
water-power, timber, stone, brick, clay, etc., comparatively 
worthless before, furnishing employment for the carpenter, 
mason, brickmaker, etc., and giving an additional devel- 
opment to the industry of the vicinity. . . . That this 
tariff . . . has worked well and proved beneficent, not to 
one class or section merely but to the American people,we 
cannot doubt, for the evidence is overwhelming. 

The beneficent change insured by this tariff is yet is 
its infancy. It has been checked but not wholly arrested 
by the fear that the new Congress now about to assemble 
will lay ruthless hands on this great measure of national 
independence and progress, and destroy its protective 
vitality. Whether these apprehensions shall be fulfilled 
', a few months must determine. 



The above is a generalization. It is based on a broad 
lurvey of the whole country, and of industry and trade in 
the aggregate. But the view given by Mr. Greeley is sup- 
ported when wc consider particular industries. The com- 
promise act of 1 833 virtually destroyed the woollen manu- 
facture. Its operation was briefly and strikingly set forth 
ID a speech by Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, in Committee 
of the Whole, of the House of Representatives, on April 
29, 1844. " By the operation of that law," he said, "on 
the 31st of December, 1841, the duty on wool and wool- 
lens came down to twenty-eight per cent. To that point 
the factories struggled on, but here they stopped ; and no 
market was found for the clip of wool taken from the 
sbeep in 1842." As to the effect of the tariff m reviving 
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the industry we have this testimony : ' " During the four 
years that thia tariff remained there was a marked growth 
in the manufacture of the finer grade of goods, notably 
broadcloths, which were now made in several mills of a 
quality nowhere in the world surpassed." 

The cotton manufacture suffered from the low tariff far 
less than did the woollen industry. In fact, tlie retention 
of the minimum clause made the tariff on coarse cotton 
goods so high as to be fully protective. The crisis of 
1837 was disastrous rather to individual manufactures 
and corporations than to the industry itself. Many es- 
tablishments became bankrupt, and mills were sold or 
companies were reorganized, but the production of goods 
continued. Indeed, from a table quoted in DeBow's Re- 
view for March, 1850,^ giving the apparent home consump- 
tion of cotton for each year from 1826 to 1849, there were 
but six years of the twenty-four when the amount did not 
show an increase. The creation of Lowell antedated the 
compromise act, but some of the large mills of New Hamp- 
shire were huilt during the period of declining duties. 
Demand alniost constantly exceeded supply, and an im- 
portant export business was established. But althoagh 
this industry was favored both by legislation and by fos- 
tering social and economical circumstances, it was greatly 
stimulated by the new conditions that began simulta- 
neously with the tariff of 1842. The manufacturers 
entered upon a season of gi-eat prosperity. Nathan Apple- 
ton, writing in 1845,' speaks of this as " the most im- 
portant of our manufactures, which exhibits the greatest 
triumph of the protective policy," and shows that although 
the prices paid by consumers had been greatly reduced, 
the profits of manufacturers were greater than ever before. 

' " Hutoi? of the Now England Wool MannfRctarB," by S. N. D. Nartb, 
■ " The New EogUnd State*." toI, i. chap. iivi. p. 243. 
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» Pamphlet, " What u a Revenus Staudard ? " 
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expansion of the industry, which had been only par- 
tially interrupted during the lean later years of the com- 
promise tariff, was fully resumed under the act of 1842. 

The iron manufacture languished under the compro- 
mise tariff and prospered under the protective act which 
superseded it. Nevertheless it seems to be less true of it 
than of the industries just mentioned, that a large direct 
influence of the tariff legislation can be directly traced. 
The duties imposed upon all varieties of iron by the act 
of 183f2 were so high that the ten per cent, reductions did 
not cause them to cease to be protective until the crisis of 
1837 ruined all business. On the other hand, the intro- 
duction of the production of anthracite pig iron, at a 
much lower cost than the charcoal iron of former times, 
coincided nearly in point of time with the enactment of 
the tariff. Consequently we cannot be sure that either 
the depressed condition of the industry before 1842 or the 
prosperity afterwards was due t-o the tariff.' But we niuat 
not make the mistake of overestimating the importance of 
the iron manufacture at thia epoch. Iron was, of course, in 
universal use, and the quantity consumed in the middle of 
the century was greatly larger than the consumption at 
the beginning of the century. Yet in 1840 the total pro- 
duction of pig iron in the United States was less than 
287,000 tons; and that of Great Britain, in the same 
year, did not reach 1,400,000 tons. The annual output 
of the two countries combined did not equal their produc- 
tion in one montli at tlie end of the century. The use of 
iron in large quantities was hardly beginning, even for rail- 
road purposes; and the employment of the metal for ship- 
building, for bridges, for house construction, and for 
numerous other purposes familiar at the present day, was 
quite unknown. 

It does not seem necessary to enter upon a thorough 
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diBCiissioD of the question whether the instant revival of 
business after the passage of the tariff of 1842 waa due to 
that act. The fact is that no other cause is assignable as 
having produced that effect. The country waa in a state 
of unparalleled depression ; the act was passed ; and busi- 
ness revived. There was no other change in the situa- 
tion either at home or abroad. The suggestion is made 
by Taussig, who admits that " there may be a degree of 
truth " in the allegation that the renewed activity of trade 
was due to the tariff,' that "no doubt, in the regular 
recurrence of waves of activity and depression, the depres- 
sion of 1840—42 would soon have been followed, in any 
event, by a period of activity." Yet it is a well-known 
fact that a revival of business never succeeds immediately 
a period of panic and bankruptcy. The violence of the 
crisis must needs pass and be followed by a season of dull 
and commonplace reorganization and recuperation, a pro- 
cess which usually requires yeara, to prepare the way for 
the renewal of activity. Now, as we have seen, the wreck 
of private fortunes, of banks, even of the States, was going 
on at an unprecedented rate at the moment wlien the act 
of 1842 was under discussion. It is not possible to main- 
tain that the materials for a general revival were ready 80 
that any other accidental happy circumstance would have 
set the wheels of business in motion again. The final 
plunge to the twenty per cent, maximum rate of the com- 
promise tariff was bringing the industries dependent upon 
protection to a standstill ; and all business suffered in the 
stagnation of employment, in the cessation of the move- 
ments of money and goods, which are as the circulation of 
the blood in the body of commerce. The adoption of any 
improved tariff would liave removed one cause of the 
existing evil, — the uncertainty as to the future. The 
enactment of a tariff which promised prosperity and health 
to the starved manufactures removed all causes, and 
1 "TMiff Hirtory," p. 119. 
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actually restored the prosperity wLich it promised. There 
is no other euautment affecting the duties on importB the 
effect of which is so clear, so indisputable, as there was 
never another which worked so instautaueously. 

The act of 1842 was a good revenue law as well as a 
' good protective measure. The fiscal year was changed in 
1843, and since that time has ended on June 30. In each 
of the three years ended June 30, 1844-4S, the customs 
receipts exceeded the ordinary expenditures of the gov- 
ernment, and the aggregate excess was more than eleven 
millions. The public debt, which was practically nothing 
in 1835, which rose to §32,742,000 in 1843, was reduced 
to $15,550,000 in 1846. It follows as a matter of course 
that the act which thus increased the revenue did not 
extinguish the foreign trade. On the contrary, the in- 
creased prosperity of the people enabled them to consume 
more goods, both domestic and foreign. The imports, 
which were valued as high as $176,000,000 in one year, 
1836, but which dropped to $96,000,000 in 1842, the 
year of the lowest duties, showed a steady increase in 
the three years 18 44 - 4 6, and in the last year under the 
tariff of 1842 were almost exactly $118,000,000. Thus 
the act vindicated itself in every possible way, and was 
satisfactory to all men save the politicians who were 
resolved to overthrow it. 



ANOTHER SWING OF THE PENDDLUM 

An attempt was made during tlie first sesaion of the 
Twenty-eighth Congress — 1843—44, — to revise the tariff. 
The Senate waa controlled by the Whigs by a narrow 
majority ; the House of Representatives was Democratic 
in the proportion of two to one. Mr. McDufGe, in the 
Senate, introduced resolutions declaring the expediency 
of restoring the horizontal rate of twenty per cent, on 
all importations, which were productive of some academic 
debate, bot were never put to vote. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House was 
constituted with a strong free trade majority. Its chair- 
man was Mr. McKay, of Korth Carolina. Many resolu- 
tions and bills were introduced, having for their purpose 
the repeal of the act of 1842. In several cases the mem- 
bers who presented resolutions coupled condemnation of 
the protective policy and of interference with slavery. 
One set of resolutions was a copy of the declarations on 
these subjects in the Democratic national "platform" of 
1840 ; and these resolutions were adopted. That which 
related to the tariff was skilfully drawn, in that protec- 
tionists were able to deny that the policy condemned was 
violated by protective tariffs. Its language was : " That 
justice and sonnd policy forbid the federal government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, 
or to cherish the interest of one portion to the injury of 
another portion of our common country," The protec- 
tionists held that the time-honored jralicy of the govern- 
ment was to the benefit of all industries and all parts of 
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I the countiy. Accordingly they couhl and did vote for the 
resolution. 

Mr. McKay in due time reported a bill to revise the 
tariff. It did not restore duties to the scale of those 
under the compromise act, nor did it substitute ad valorem 
duties for specific generally; but it did reduce rates 
largely. There was a debate not greatly prolonged and 
not fruitful of new matter. After a brief considera- 
tion of amendments which showed the two parties their 
strength, a motion to lay the bill on the table was adopted 
by yeas 105, nays 99. The affirmative votes were mostly 
those of Whigs, and of Democrats from the States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. The defeat 
of the bill put an end for two years to efforts to amend 
the tariff. 

The presidential election of 1844 was one of the most 
peculiar in the history of the country. The sudden rise 
of the question of the annexation of Texas to an issue of 
the first importance ; the defeat of the nomination of Mr. 
Van Buren by the operation of the two-thirds ride in the 
Democratic convention ; the nomination of Mr. Polk, who 
was virtnally an unknown man in national politics, al- 
though he had been Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for four years ; the enthusiastic union of the Whigs 
in support of Henry Clay, and their confident anticipa- 
tion of victory : the birth of the Liberty, or Antislavery, 
party, and the unexpected revelation of the fact that — 
though small in numbers — under the electoral system it 
held the balance of power ; — all these things impart 
an interest to a contest which for the first time brought 
questions of Northern or Southern domination of the 
government directly to an issue. 

Nominally the tariff was not one of the grounds of con- 
test between the two great parties. The South was for 
free trade, and had no doubt that Mr. Polk was opposed 
to protection. In the North, particularly iu Pennsylvania, 
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there was some anxiety on the subject. The people of 
that State, whatever were their views upon other aub- 
jecta, were almost to a man in favor of protection. The 
vote of Pennsylvania was necessary tor Democratic Buo- 
cess. Mr. Dallas was the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President ; and his loyalty to the cause of protection was 
Bot doubted. Throughout the State the rallying cry of 
_the paity was ^" Polk, Dallas, and the Tariff of 1842." 
The theme of Democratic stump speakers was the faith* 
lessness of Clay to the American system; and his old 
Speeches in favor of the principles of the compromise 
act were hronght up agaiust him. The assertion was 
made from a hundred platforms that Polk was a bet- 
ter protectionist than Clay, although the only evidence 
that could he adduced that Polk accepted the principle in 
the mildest form was contained in his celebrated letter of 
June 19, 1844, to Jtrfiu K. Kane, of Philadelphia, which 
was so skilfully worded that, while it was accepted as sat- 
isfactory by the Democrats of Pennsylvania, It did not 
require him to act inconsistently with its expressions in 
afterward urging and approving the tariff of 1846.' The 
shrewd politicians of the State even went so far as to 
claim the tariff of 1842 as a Democratic measure, and 
transparencies were carried in party processions bearing 
such inscriptions as this : " The Democratic Tanff of 
1842: We Dare the Whigs to Kepeal it!" By such means 

" I nm in farnr of a tariff for NTenne," he tirote ; " taah a one »t mill 
yield a aiifficient annrant lo the Trensurj to defray the eipenBes of tha 
irnment econoniicall; admitiistered. In adjuatiiiE the detail* of ■ re- 
iH Unff I have heretofore ■onetioued aoah nioderate duties as would 
produce the amoant of revenue needed, and at the aiuiie time afford rea- 
ble incidental protecCian to our home industry. I am opposed to ft 
luriff for protection merelj, and not for reTenue. ... In my judgment it 
\ ii the duty of the government to eitenri, u far ae it may be praetieable to 
a, by its revenue Uni ud by all other ineana vithin ita power, fur 
j and jiut protection to all the great interasta of the vhola Union, embrk- 
^ng agriculture, manuCacturea and 
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as these, which were narrated at length by disappointed 
Pennsylvania Democratic congreasmen in the warm de- 
bates of 1846, the vote of the State was secured for Polk 
and Dallas. The issue of the " re-annexation " of Texas 
gave them the vutes of most of the Southern States, The 
abolition voters of New York and Michigan deprived 
Clay of the support of those States. Polk and Dallas 
were elected by a triumphant electoral majority of 65, al- 
though their popular vote fell short of a majority, and 
their plurality over Clay and Frelinghuysen in the whole 
country was but 38,181. 

If any protectionists were really deluded into supposing 
that the new administration was to be on their side, they 
were speedily undeceived, llr. Polk appointed as bis 
Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Robert J. Walker, of Mis- 
sissippi, wlioliad been a consistent advocate of free trade 
aa ^.senator from his adopted State.' The new President i. 
in his inaugural address quoted from the Democratic plat- 
form the declaration against the justice of fostering one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another, and his 
own statement of his principles as contained in the Kane 
letter. He proceeded to eidarge and develop these ideas, 
and put them in a form which left no doubt of his practi- 
cal hostility to the whole protective system. 

His position became even clearer when be met Congress 
for the first time, and sent to it his annual message. He 
went into the subject of the tariff at great length. Al- 
though his exposition of his views was to a large extent 
nn echo of the argument of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it is proper to summarize it in order to show how, by pro- 
hibitions and limitations, he reduced to nothing the power 
of the government to protect manufactures. He begged 
the whole question at tlie beginning by asserting that " tlie 
object of imposing duties on imports should be to raise 
revenue to pay the necessary expenses of government. 
' He iru K natiTe of FeniiijlTania. 
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CoDgress may undoubtedly, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, discrimiDate in arranging the rates of duty on 
different articles, but tKe discriminations ehould be within 
the revenue standard and be made with the view to raise 
money for the support of government." This was an 
assumption of the principle that in arranging a tariff of 
duties it was not sufficient that the average of duties or 
the general scale should be governed by the rule of the 
" revenue standard," but that it was not within the right 
of Congress to lay on any single article a rate of duty ■ 
which exceeded the revenue standard for that article. He 
proceeded to elaborate this point by inquiring " what is 
meant by a revenue standard the maximum of which 
should not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed." 

Duties might be laid so high, he remarked, as to 
diminish or prohibit importation. He supposed a duty 
of one per cent. laid on an article ; that would bring 
money to the Treasury and incidentally it would aSoi'd 
protection to the domestic manufacturer. Raised to five, 
ten, twenty, or even thirty per cent., it would yield more 
revenue and give the manufacturer more protection. But 
if, on raising it to thirty-one per cent., it be found that 
the revenue is less than at thirty per cent, it ceases to be 
- a revenue duty. "The precise point in the ascending 
scale of duties at which it is ascertained from experience 
that the revenue is greatest is the maximum rate of duty 
which can be laid for the bonajide purpose of collecting 
I money for the support of government." Congress should 
\ not levy duties up to the maximum, for that would result 
in an excess of revenue. Nor should there be a horizon- 
tal scale of duties. Below the revenue standard Congress 
may and ought to discriminate in the rates imposed. 

In levying duties Congress exercises the taxing power. 
It may select the objects of taxation, exempt some articles 
altogether and impose low duties on others, In making 
the selection care should be used to favor articles of 
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oessity in general use, and especially those wliioh are 
consumed by the laborer and the poor as well as by the 
wealthy citizen. Moi-eover, all the great interests of the 
country should be allowed to derive equal advantage from 
the incidental protection afforded by the revenue laws, 
because to benefit one class necessarily increases the 
burden of the others. The President then examined the 
tariff act of 1842, and said that many of its provisions 
were in violation of " the cardinal principles here laid 
down," — that some of the rates of duty imposed by it 
were prohibitory and others were above the revenue stand- 
ard, lie spoke of its duties as " oppressive," said that 
it was so framed that its greatest burden fell on labor 
and the poorer classes, declared that it exempted the rich 
from paying their just share of the taxation required for 
the support of government, and asserted that it did not 
benefit the operatives and laborers employed by manufac- 
ture r^. 

It will be seen that little was left of a protective sys- 
tem after the President had put upon it the limitations 
of hia cardinal principles. No dut y mu st be put so 
high as to dimijiiab .importations; and rates below the 
-higb^t revenue standard must~Ee~~e9labli3hed lest the 
"Revenue "should outrun expenditures. Within this line 
there might be discrimination for the benefit of manufac- 
turers ; but Congress sliould be careful not to discriminate 
for the benelit of the makers of articles in general use. 
This rule would cut off even the mild protection which he 
professed to sauction from manufactures of cotton, wool- 
len, glass, iron, and other such materials, and would leave 
Congress free to discriminate in favor of articles used 
only by the rich. Even here Congress must avoid giving 
andue favor to manufactures and must give equal advan- 
tage to commerce, navigation, agriculture, and the me- 
chanic arts. It was good free trade doctrine that both 
parties to a bargain, the buyer and the seller, might and 
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usually (lid profit by a trade ; but when it came to a pro- 
teotive tariff the policy which benefited the manufacturer 
must and invariably did, accordiiig to the President, Im- 
pose an additional and an unjust burden upon every other 
class of industry. 

If the President thus professed protectionism of so 
restricted a form that it would apply to none of the great 
manufactures of the country, and would be of no value to 
those to which it was applicable, his Secretary of the 
Treasury rejected the principle altogether. The annual 
report of that officer, dated December 3, 1845, was one 
o£ the moat startling state papers ever presented to Con- 
gress, and lias become one of the most celebrated docu- 
ments connected with the tariff discussion in the United 
States. The Secretary began his presentation of his views 
by propounding the following principles : — 

1. That no more money should be collected than is 

necessary For the wants of the government economically 

administered. 

^'■' 2. That no duty be imposed upon any article above the 

lowest rate which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

3. That below such rate discrimination may be made, 
descending in the scale of duties ; or, for imperative 
reasonn, the article may be placed in the list of those free 
from all duty. 

4. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed 
on all luxuries. 

5. That all minimtims and all specific duties should be 
abolished and ad valorem duties substitut«d in their 
place — care being taken to guard against fraudulent 
invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the duty upon 
the actual market value. 

6. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as 
equally as possible throughout the Union, discriminating 
neither for nor against any class or section. 

Having declared against a horiznntal scale of duties, 
and in favor of such discrimination as would bring the 
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largest revenue from luxuries, he expressed an opinion 
against levying maximum revenue duties) on all ai-ticles, 
because that policy wotdd yield too large a revenue, 
vould prevent discrimination within the revenne stand- 
ard, and would require necessities to 1:>q taxed as high as 
luxuries. lie declared that "experience proves that, as 
a general rule, a duty of twenty per cent, ad valorem will 
yield the largest revenue." It was believed, he said, that 
sufficient revenue would be yielded at the lowest revenue 
duties on the articles then suLjected to duty ; but if Con- 
gress desired a larger revenue it should be procured by 
taxing free articles rather than by exceeding in any case 
the lowest revenue duties. After some remarks uiJon the 
salt, guano, and cotton bagging duties, he considered the 
suggestion that the condition of the foreign relations^ 
should suspend the reduction of the tariff. He regarded 
the situation as rendering a reduction even more neces- 
sar}'. Asserting that many of the duties were becoming 
dead letters except for the purpose of prohibition, he 
maintained that " in the event of war nearly all the high 
duties would becozne prohibitory, from the increased risk 
and cost of importations; and if there be, indeed, in the 
opinion of any, a serious danger of such an occurrence it 
appeals most strongly to their patriotism to impose the 
lowest revenue duties on all articles as the only means of 
securing at such a period any considerable income from 
the tariff," 

Secretary Walker now entered upon a constitutional 
and economical discussion of the question of protection ; 
and this part of his report is given in full, as follows : — 

The whole power to collect taxes, whether direct or 
indirect, is conferred by the same clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The words are, " The Congress shall have jKiwer to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises," A 
direct tax or excise, not for revenue but for protection, 
1 The reference li to the impeodii^ nai with Meiioo. 
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dearly would not be within the legitimate object of taxa- 
tion ; and yet it would be aa much so as a duty imposed 
for a aimilar purpose. The power is " to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises." A duty must be laid 
only that it may be collected ; and if it is so imposed that 
it cannot be collected, in whole or in part, it violates tbe 
declared object of the granted power. To lay all duties 
8o high that uone of them could be collected would be a 
prohibitory tarifE. To lay a duty on any one article so 
high that it could not be collected would be a prohibi- 
tory tariff upon that article. If a tariff of 100 per cent, 
were imposed upon all or upon a number of articles so 
as to diminish the revenue upon all or any of them, it 
would operate as a partial prohibition. A partial and 
a total prohibition are alike in violation of the true object 
of the taxing power. They only differ in degree and not 
in principle. If the revenue limit may be exceeded one 
per cent, it may be exceeded one hundred. If it may be 
exceeded upon any one article it may be exceeded on 
all ; and there is no escape from this conclusion but in 
contending that Congress may lay duties on all articles 
so high aa to collect no revenue and operate aa a total 
prohibition. 

The Constitution declares that "all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives. ' 
A tariff bill, it ia conceded, can only originate in the 
House, because it is a bill for raising revenue. That is 
the only proper object of such a bill. A tariff is a bill 
" to lay and collect taxes." It is a bill for " raising re- 
venue; " and whenever it departs from that object, in whole 
or in part, either by partial or total prohibition, it vio- 
lates the purpose of the granted power. 

In arranging the details of the tariff it is believed that 
tbe maximum revenue duties should be imposed upon 
luxuries. It is deemed just that taxation, whether direct 
or indirect, should be as nearly as posaible in proportion 
to property. If the whole revenue were raised by a tax 
upon property the poor, and especially those who live by 
the wages of labor, would pay but a very small portion of 
such tax ; whereas by tbe tariff the poor, by the consump- 
tion of various imports or domestic articles enhanced in 
price by the duties, pay a much larger share of the taxes 
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than if they were collected by an assessment in proportion 
to property. To counteract aa far as possible this effect 
of the tariff — to equalize its operation and make it 
approximate as nearly as may be to a system of taxes in 
proportion to property — the duties upon luxuries, used 
almost exclusively by the rich, should be fixed at the high- 
est revenue standard. This would not be discriminating 
in favor of the poor, however just that might be within 
the revenue limit ; but it would mitigate as far as possible 
that discrimination against ttie poor which results from 
every tariff by compelling them to pay a larger amount of 
taxes than if assessed and collected on all property in 
proportion to its value. In accordance with these princi- 
ples it is believed that the largest practicable portion of 
the aggregate revenue should be raised by maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, 
or manufactured at home or abroad. 

An appeal has been made to the poor by the friends of' 

Erotection, on the ground that it augments the wages of 
ibor. In reply it is contended that the wages of labor 
have not augmented since the tariff of 1842, and that in 
some cases they have diminished. 

When the number of factories is not great the power 
of the system to regulate the wages of labor is inconsider- 
able : but as the profit of capital invested in manufactures 
is augmented by the protective tariff there is a correspond- 
ing increase of power, until the control of such capital 



over the wages of labor becomes irresistible. As this 
power is exercised from time to time we find it resisted by 
combinations among the working classes by turning out 
for higher wages or for shorter time ; by trades-union ; 
and in some countries unfortunately by violence and blood- 
■hed. But the government by protective duties arrays 
itself on the side of the manufacturing system, and by thus 
augmenting its wealth and power soon terminates iu its 
favor the struggle between man and money — between 
capital and labor. When the tariff of 1842 was enacted 
the maximum duty was twenty per cent. By that act the 
i^verage of duties on the protected articles was more than 
doub le. But the wages of labor did not increase in a 
corresponding ratio or in any ratio whatever. On the con. 
trary, whilst wages in some cases have diminished, the 
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prices of many articles used by the workiag classes have 
greatly appreciated. 

A protective tariff Is a question regarding the enhance- 
raeii.t of the profits of capital. That is its object, and not 
to augment the wages of labor, which would reduce those 
profits. It is a question of percentage, and is to decide 
whether money vested in our manufactures shall by special 
legislation yield a profit of ten, twenty, or thirty per cent., 
or whether it shall remain satisfied with a dividend equal 
to that accruing from the same capital invested in agricul- 
ture, commerce, or navigation. 

The pi'esent tariff is unjust and unequal, as well in its 
details as in the principles on which it is founded. On 
some articles the duties are entirely prohibitory, and on 
others there is a partial prohibition. It discriminates in 
favor of manufactures and against agriculture, by'iinpos- 
Ing'inany higher dutres upon the manufactured fabric than 
upon the agricultural product out of which it is made. It 
discriminates in favor of the manufacturer and against 
the mechanic by many higher duties upon the manufacture 
than upon the article made out of it by the mechanic. It 
discriminates in favor of the manufacturer and against the 
merchant by injurious restrictions upon trade and com- 
merce ; and against the shipbuilding and navigating inter- 
est by heavy duties on almost every article used in build- 
ing or navigating vessels. It discriminates in favor of 
manufactures and against exports which are as truly the 
product of American industry as manufactures. It dis- 
criminates in favor of the rich and against the poor by 
high duties on nearly all the neceasaries of life, and by mini- 
mums and specific duties, rendering the tax upon the 
real value much higher on the cheaper than upon the 
finer article. 

Miuimums are a fictitious value, assumed by law, in- 
stead of the real value ; and the operation of all minimums 
may be illustrated by a single example. Thus, by the 
tariff of 1842, a duty of thirty per cent, ad valorem is 
levied on all manufactures of cotton ; but the law further 
provides that cotton goods " not dyed, colored, printed or 
stained, not exceeding in value twenty centt per square 
yard, shall be valued at twenty cents per square yard." 
If, then, the real value of the cheapest cotton goods is but 
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four cents a square yard, it is placed by the law at the 
false value of twenty cents per square yard, and the duty 
levied on the fictitious value — raising it five times higher 
on the cheap article consumed by the poor than upon the 
fine article purchased by the more wealthy. Indeed, by 
House Document No. 306, of the 1st session of the 28th 
Congress, this difference, by actual importation, was 65 
per cent, between the cheaper and the finer article of the 
20 per cent, minimum, 131 per cent, on the 30 per cent, 
minimum, 48^ per cent, on the 35 per cent, niiintnum, 
84 per cent, on the GO per cent, minimum, and 84 per 
cent, on the 75 per cent, minimum.' This difference is 
founded on actual importation, and shows an averafje dis- 
crimination against the [loor on cotton imports of 82 per 
cent, beyond what the tax would be if assessed upon the 
actual value. The operation of the specific duty presents 
a similar discrimination against the poor and iu favor of 
the rioh. Thus, upon salt : the duty is not upon the 
value, but it is eight cents a bushel, whether the article 
be coarse or fine — showing, by the same document, from 
actual importation, a discrimination of 64 per cent, against 
the cheap and in favor of the fine article ; and this to a 
greater or less extent is the effect of all specific duties. 
When we consider that S!2,892,621.74 of the revenue last 
year was collected by minimum duties, and $13,311,085,46 
by specific duties, the discrimination against the cheaper 
article must amount, by estimates founded on the same 
document, to a tax of $5,108,422 exacted by minimums 
and specific duties annually from the poorer classes, by 
raising thus the duties on the cheaper articles above what 
they would be if the duty were assessed upon the actual 
value. If direct taxes were made specific they would be 
intolerable. Thus, if an annual tax of thirty dollars was 
assessed on all houses without respect to their actual 
Talue, making the owner of tlie humble tenement or cabin 

> Tbe (taMmeat is aninCelligibla iu this fomi, but will he nndentood if 
tlie word " per " h» oiiiitt«i) in tbe latter port of each claiiM. The miiii- 
Kiiuiu ware Bt 20. 30, und 35 cents on cotton clotlu, and at HO and 75 centa 
on yam. Tha " avBragB ifUorimination " of nhioh the Secretary «p*»lra In 
tba Deit aentence H.ta'obtained by adding together the fire mtva of diaccim- 
matlan allegvd, and <li riding the anm by five irreapectire of tLe amoQUti of 
gooia of «Mh olan imported. 
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pay a tax of thirty dollars aud the owner of the costly 
mansion a tax of htit thirty dollars on their respective 
houses, it would differ only in degree but not in principle 
from the same unvarying specific duty on cheap as on 
articles. If any discrimination should be made it 
ahould be the reverse of the specific duty and of the miai- 
mum principle by establishing a maximum standard above 
which values the duties on the Ener article should be 
higher, and below which they should be lower on the 
cheaper article. The tax upon the actual value is the 
most equal and can only be accomplished by ad valorem 
duties. As to fraudulent invoices and undervaluations 
these dangers are believed to be arrested eSeotually by the 
stringent provisions and severe penalty of the 17th section 
of tlte tariff of 1842 ; and now one half the revenue is 
collected from ad valorem duties. 

At least two thirds of the taxes imposed by the presen t 
tftdfE are paid not into the Treasury btitto the jtrotected 
classes^ The revenue from imports last year exceeded 
twenty-seven millions of dollars. This in itself is a heavy 
tax; but the whole tax imposed upon the people by the 
present tariff is not less than eighty-one millions of dollars 
— of which twenty-seven millions are paid to the govern- 
ment upon the imports and fifty-four millions to the pro- 
tected classes in enhanced prices of similar domestic 
articles. 

This estimate is based upon the position that the duty is 
added to the price of the import and also of it*; domestio 
rival. If the import is enhanced in price by the duty so 
must be the domestio rival ; for being like articles the~tr 
price nmst be the same in the same market. The mer- 
chant advances In cash the duty on the import, and adds 
the duty, with a profit upon it and other charges, to the 
price — which must therefore be enhanced to that extent ; 
unless the foreign ])roducer had first deducted the duty 
from the price. But this is impossible ; for such now is 
and long has been the superabundance of capital and 
active competition in Europe that a profit of six per cent, 
in any business is sufficient to produce large investments 
of money in that business ; and if, by our tariff, a duty of 
forty per cent, be exacted on the profits of such business, 
and the foreign producer deducts that duty from his 
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^^H previous price, he must sustaiu a heavy loss. This loss 
' would also soon extend beyond the sales for our consuiup- 

tiou to sales to our merchants of articles to be reexported 
by them from our ports with a drawback of the duty, 
which would bring down their price throughout the mar- 
kets of the world. But this the foreign producer cannot 
afford. The duty therefore must be added to the price 
aud paid by the consumer — the duty constituting as 
much a part of the price as the cost of production. 

If it be true that when a duty of forty jier cent, is im- 

r posed by our tariff the foreign producer first deducts the 
duty from the previous price on the sale to our merchant, 
it must be equally true with a duty of one hundred per 
cent., which is exactly equal to the previous price, and, 
when deducted, would reduce the price to nothing. 
The_DCcasional fall in price of some articles after a tariff 
is no proof that this was the effect of the tariff ; because 
from improved macTiinery, diminished prices of iKe raw 
material, or other causes, prices may fall even after a 
tariff, but they would in such cases have fallen even more 
but for tlie tariff. The truest comparison is between the " 
preseiil~price of the same article at home and abroad ; and 
to the extent that the price is lower in the foreign market 
than in our own, the duty, if equal to the difference, must 
^^^ to that extent enhance the price, and in the same ratio 
^^^L with the lower duty. The difference in price at home or 
^^^^ abroad is generally about equal to the difference in the 
^^^f price of production and presents in a series of years the 
^^^ surest measure of the effect of the duty — the enhance- 
ment in price being equal to that difference if the duty be 
higher than that difference or equal to it ; or if the duty 
be lower then the enhancement is eijual to the duty ; and 
if the article is produced, like cotton, more cheaply here 
than abroad, the duty is inoperative. The great argument 
for the tariff is that, foreign labor being cheaper than our 
own, the cost of foreign productions, it is said, is lessened 
to that extent ; and that we must make up this difference 
by an equivalent duty and a corresponding enhancement of 
price in our own market both of the foreign article and of 
its rival domestic product— thus rendering the duty a tax 
on all consumers for the benefit of the protected classes. 
f ~If the marshal were sent by the federal government to 
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collect a direct tax from the whole people, to be paid over 
to mauufaoturing capitalists to euable them to sustaiu 
their business or realize a larger profit, it would be the 
same in effect as the protective duty which, when ana* 
lyzed in its simplest elements and reduced to actual re- 
sults, is a mere subtraction of so much money from the 
people to increase the resources of the protected classes. 
Legislation for classes is against the doctrine of equal 
rights, repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and, 
it is apprehended by many, may become but another form 
for privileged orders, under the name of protection, instead 
of privilege — indicated here not by rank or title, but by 
profits and dividends extracted from the many by taxes 
upon them, for the benefit of the few. 

No prejudice is felt by the Secretary of the Treasury 
against manufacturers. His opposition is to the protective 
system and not to classes or individuals. He doubts not 
that the manufacturers are sincerely persuatled that the 
system which is a source of so much profit to them is bene- 
ficial also to the country. He entertains a conti-ary opin- 
ion and claims for the opponents of the system a settled 
conviction of its injurious effects. Whilst a due regard to 
the just and equal rights of all classes forbids a discrimi- 
nation in favor of the manufacturers by duties above the 
lowest revenue limit, no disposition is felt to discriminate 
against them by reducing such duties as operate in their 
favor below that standard. Under revenue duties it is 
believed they would still receive a reasonable profit — 
equal~to thai realized by tliose engaged in other pursuits ; 
and it is thought they should desire no more, at least 
through the agency of governmental power. Equal rights 
and )>roSts, so far as laws are made, best conform to the 
principles on which the Constitution was founded, and 
with an undeviating regard to which all its functions 
should be exercised — looking to the whole country and 
not to classes or sections. 
\~^~~ Soil, climate, and other causes vary very much, in dif- 
ferent countries, the pursuits which are most profitable 
in each ; and the prosperity of all of them will best be 
promoted by leaving them unrestricted by legislation 
to exchange with each other these fabrics and produotn 
which they severally raise most cheaply. This is clearly 
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illustrftted by the perfect free trade wliich exists among 
all the States of the Union, and by the acknowledged fact 
that any one of these Stitea would be injured by imposing 
duties upon the products of the others. It is generally 
conceded thtitji^sciprocal free trade among nations would 
best advance the mferesrof ftti. -Birt it^s contended that 
we mnst meet the tariffs of other nations by countervailing 
restrictions. That duties upon our exports by foreign 
nations are prejudicial to us is conceded ; but whilst this 
injury is slightly felt by the manufacturers, its weight falls 
almost exclusively upon agriculture, commerce, and navi- 
gation. If those interests which sustain the loss do not ask 
countervailiug restrictions it should not he demanded by 
the manufacturers who do not feel the injury, and whose 
fabrics in fact are not excluded by the foreign legislation 
of which they complain. That agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation are injured by foreign restrictions constitutes 
no reason why they should be subject to still severer treat- 
ment by additional restrictions and countervailing tarijfa 
enacted at home. Commerce, agriculture, and navigation, 
harassed as they may be by foreign restrictions, diminish- 
ing the amonntof exchangeable products which they could 
otherwise purchase abroad, are burdened with heavier im- 
positions at home. Nor will augmented duties here lead 
to a rej laction of joteign .tanffa^ljut the reverse, by fur- 
nishing the protected classes there with the identical 
argument used by the protected classes here against re- 
duction. By^countervalling restrictions we injure our own 
fellow citizens much more than the foreign nalions at whom 
we propose to aim their force ; and In the conflict of oppos- 
ing tan flfs we sacrifice our own commerce, agi'i culture, and 
navigation. As well might we Impose monarchical or aria- 
toc iatiu restri ctions on our own government and people 
because that is the course of foreign legislation. Lgt_our 
commerce be as free as our political institutions. Let uSi 
*ith revenue duties only, open our ports to all the worljj ; 
and nation after nation will aoon follow our example. If 
we reduce our tariff the party opposed to the com laws of 
Kiigland would soon prevail and admit all our agricultural 
products at all times freely Into herports in exchange for 
her exports. And if Kngland would now repeal her duties 
heat, dour, Indian corn, and other agricultural 
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products, our own Testrictive system would certainly be 
doomed to overthrow. If the question is asked who shall 
begin this work of reciprocal reduction ? it is answered by 
the fact that England has already abated her duties upon 
most of our exports. She has repealed the duty upon 
cotton and greatly reduced the tariff upon our breadstuGfs, 
provisions, and other articles ; and her present bad harvest, 
if accompanied by a reduction of our tariff, would lead to 
the repeal of her corn laws and the unrestricted admission 
at all times of our agricultural products. The manufac- 
turing interest opposes reciprocal free trade with foreign 
nations. It opposes the ZoUverein treaty ; and it is feared 
that no other treaty producing a reciprocal reduction of 
our own and foreign tariffs will receive its support. If 
that interest preferred a reciprocal exchange of our own 
for foreign protlucts at revenue duties, it would not have 
desired a tariS operating without exception against all 
nations that adopted low as well as high tariffs ; nor would 
it have opposed every amendment proposing, when the 
tariff of 1842 was under consideration, a reduction of our 
duties upon the exports of such nations as would receive, 
free of duty, our flour and other agricultural products. If 
that interest desired reciprocal free trade with other na- 
tions, it would have dsSifed a very different tariff from 
that of 1842. It would have sought to conflne the high 
duties to those cases where the foreign importer would sell 
his imports for cash only; and admitted a drawback of 
one half the duty where American exports would be taken 
abroad in exchange — not an actual barter of foreign im- 
ports tor an equal amount in value of our products, but 
without any barter where a sum equal to the value of their 
exports was used in purchasing here an equal amount in 
value of any of our products ; and the shipment made 
abroad of these products upon the same principle under 
which a drawback of duties is now allowed on the reex- 
portation of foreign imports. This would be less simple 
and is not recommended in lieu of that absolute reduction 
of duties which will accomplish the same object of unre- 
stricted exchange. But such a provision would be a self- 
executing reciprocity law, and should be desired by those 
believing in countervailing tariffs against foreign nations 
but in reciprocal free trade with all — thus enabling our 
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fanners and planters to sell tbeir products for cheaper 
foreign manufactures, getting more for wliat they sell, and 
paying less for what they purchase in exchange. It seems 
strange tliat while the profit on agriculture varies from 1 
to 8 per cent., that of manufactures is more than double. 
The reason is that whilst the high duties secure nearly 
a monopoly of the home market to the manufacturer, tlie 
farmer anel planter are deprived to a great extent of the 
foreign market by these duties. The farmer and planter 
are to a great extent forbidden to buy in the foreign 
market and confined to the domestic articles enhanced in 
price by the duties. The tariff is thus a double benefit to 
the manufacturer and a double loss to the farmer and 
planter — a benefit to the former in nearly a monopoly of 
the home market and in enhanced prices of his fabrics; 
and a loss to the latter in the payment of those high prices 
and a total or partial exclusion from the foreign market. 
The true question is whether the farmer and planter shall 
to a great extent supply our people with cheap manufac- 
tures purchased abroad with their agricultural products, 
or whether this exchange shall be forbidden by high duties 
on such manufactures, and their supply thrown as a mo- 
nopoly, at large prices, by high tariffs, into the hands of 
our own manufacturers. The number of manufacturing 
capitalists who derive the benefit from the heai-y taxes 
extracted by the tariff from twenty millions of people, does 
not exceed ten thousand. The whole number (including 
the working classes engaged incur manufactures) deriving 
any benefit from the tariff does not exceed 400,000, of 
whom not more than 40,000 have been brought into this 
pursuit by the last tariff. But this small number of 40,000 
would still have been in the country, consuming our agri- 
cultural products; and in the attempt to secure them as 
purchasers, so small in number, and not consuming one 
naif the supply of many counties, the farmer and planter 
are asked to sacrifice the markets of the world, containing 
a population of eight hundred millions, disabled from pur- 
chasing our products by our high duties on all they would 
sell in exchange. The farmer and planter have the home 
market without a tariff ; and they would have the foreign 
market also to a much greater extent but for the total or 
partial prohibition of the last tariff. 
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nation, can 
products, and, it may be said, 
could feed and clothe the people of nearly all the world. 
The home market of itself is wholly inadequate for such 
products. They must have the foreign market ; or a large 
surplus, accompanied by great depression in price, must 
be the result. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
if cultivated to their fullest extent, could of themselves 
raise more than sufficient food to supply the entire home 
market. Missouri or Kentucky could more thau supply it 
with hemp ; already the State of Mississippi raises more 
cotton than is sufficient for all the home market ; Louisiiina 
is rapidly approaching the same point as to sugar ; and 
there are lands enouga adapted to that product in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Florida to supply with sugar and molasses 
nearly all the markets of the world. If cotton is depressed 
in price by the tariff, the consequence must be a compara- 
tive diminution of the product, and the raising in its place 
to a great extent, hemp, wheat, com, stock, and provi- 
sions, which otherwise would be supplied by the teeming pro- 
ducts of the West. The growing West in a series of years 
must be the greatest sufferers by the tariff, iu depriving 
them of the foreign market and that of the cotton-growing 
States. We demaud, in fact, for our agricultural pro- 
ducts specie from nearly all the world by heavy taxes on 
all their manufactures ; and their purchases from us must 
therefore be limited as well as their sales to us enhanced 
in price. Such a demand for specie, which we know in 
advance cannot be complied with, is nearly equivalent to 
a decree excluding most of our agricultural products from 
the foreign markets. Such is the rigor of our restrictions 
that nothing short of a famine opens freely the ports of 
Europe for our breadstnffs. Agriculture is our chief em- 
ployment ; it is best adapted to our situation, and if not 
depressed by the tariff would be the most profitable. We 
can raise a larger surplus of agricultural products and a 
greater variety than almost any other nation and at 
cheaper rates. Remove then from agriculture all our 
restrictions, and by its own unfettered power it will break 
down all foreign restrictions, and, ours being removed, 
would feed the hungry and clothe the poor of our fellow 
men throughout all the deusely peopled nations of the 
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world. The tariff did not raise the price of our bread- 
BtnfFa, but a bad harveat in England does — giving ua for 
a time that foreign market which we would soon have at 
all times by that repeal of the corn laws which must follow 
the reduction of our duties. But whilst breadatuffs rise 
with a had harvest in England, cotton almost invariably 
falls; because the increased sum whioh iu that event Eng- 
land must pay for our breadstuffs we will take not in 
manufactures but only iu specie; and not having it to 
spare she brings down even to a greater extent the price 
of onr cotton. Hence the result that a bad harvest in 
England reduces the aggregate price of our exports, often 
' turns the exchanges against us, carrying our specie abroad, 
and inflicting a serious blow upon our prosperity. For- 
eign nations cannot for a series of years ini]H>rt more than 
they export; and if we close our markets agaiust their 
imports by high duties, they must buy less of our exports, 
or give a lower price, or both. 

No apology is required for cumbering this volume with 
the entire argument of Secretary Walker against the pro- 
tective system. In its way it is as much a classic of the 
tariff discussion as Hamilton's " Report on Manufactures," 
and, to say the least, is as little read as the earlier docu- 
ment. It had a great reputation in its time,^ and ia fre- 
quently referred to but rarely quoted in tlie works of free 
trade writers. Some of the protectionists, in Congress 
and outside of it, regarded the course of the Secretary in 
advancing and sustaining opinions on the tariff radically 
different from those of every one of his predecessors as 
an arrogant attempt to override the public sentiment of 
the country, and as a grievance of which they might justly 
complain. But they had no more right to feel aggrieved 
I at the Secretary's exhibition of partisanship in presenting 

wa» reprioted hyoniBrof tliB Home of Lords tor tlio me of the 

See " National IntelligBncer," Febmarj 21 , ISAii, quoted by Mr. 

lie, of Tetinesaee. — an opponent of protection, — June 20, ISM. (Ap- 

pesdii lo " CongTBsaional Globe," Twentj-ninlh CongreM, firat 
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the free trade side of the controversy than had the free 
traders themselves at the frequent and sometimes offen* 
sive advocacy of protectionism by some of his predeces- 

Moreover, it is merely an act of common fairness pre- 
liminary to such an examination of the report as it is now 
proposed to make to give it in fnll, in order that the jus- 
tice of the criticism may be rigidly tested. That the 
report abounds in appeals to the interests of the poor and 
in hostility to the rich, that it was manifestly intended to 
excite in tlie wage-earners of the country and the planters 
and farmers a sentiment of antagonism towards " the pro- 
tected classes " by representing them as heartless and 
grasping, is a feature to wliich attention is called withont 
further remark than that it is characteristic rather of the 
demagogue than of the statesman. It is much more to 
tlie point for present purposes to assert that this state 
paper is full of incorrect statements, of false reasoning 
upon untrne dogmatic assertion, and — which follows 
naturally — of untenable conclusions. Let us, avoiding 
in general such part of the discussion as is merely a repe- 
tition of the familiar academic argument for free trade as 
against protection, examine some passages upon which the 
foregoing characterization is based. 

We need give little heed to the treatment of the consti- 
tutional question, which is superficial and dogmatic to a 
degree. The reasons for holding a protective tariff to be 
unconstitutional have been much better presented than 
they were presented by the Secretary, and they have been 
fully considered in a former chapter. The ouly novelty 
in his discussion of it is bis emphasis upon the words " and 
collect " in the grant of power to Congress. It is a quibble 
which may be answered by another. If the phrase " lay 
and collect " is to be construed as forbidding Congress to 
lay any duties which are not to be collected, then we may 
Bay that the words " imposts and excises " are similarly 
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Connected, aod that Congress may not lay imposts without 
iJso laying excises. As a matter of fact, however, in no 
tariff act has Congress ever laid duties which were not to 
be collected. It established certain rates of duty on cer- 
tain articles; and it was left to the judgment of mer- 
obants whether or not to import those articles. If they 
obose to import them the duties were to be and were col- 
lected. To assume that any rate of duty above that which 
would yield the largest revenue was laid in violation of 
the Constitution is to lay upon Congress the duty of exer- 
cising a degree of knowledge closely approaching om- 
niscience, under penalty for a transgression of the limittt- 
tiona imposed by the Constitution. 

The spirit of the Secretary's report, in tbb as in other 
passages, is that the object of a tariff is to encourage the 
largest importations, regardless of competition with home 
products. He wished all restrictions removed, our ports 
opened to all the world, and the planters and farmers 
enabled to exchange their products for the manufactures 
of other countries. This is an intelligible position ; but 
in connection with the admission that such manufactures 
oould be produced more cheaply abroad than at home, it 
involved the destruction of the home industries already in 
Operation, to say nothing of the withdrawal of encourage- 
ment to establish new ones. 

But the main purpose of the report was to show that 
a protective tariff was harmful and unjust. First, as to 
its effect upon the foreign trade. The Secretary twice 
asserts and several times intimates less directly that many 
of the duties under the act of 1842 were prohibifflry. 
Many of them, he said, " are becoming dead letters except 
for the purpose of prohibition," Was this a candid state- 
ment ? The imports of dutiable articles in 1844, the 6rst 
full year under the new tariff, were greater than in any 
year, except 1836 and 1839, since the passage of the 
oonipromise act. Secretary Walker's report was founded 
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upon the condition of things in 1845, in which year the 
importation of dutiable goods was eleven and a half mil- 
lion dollars in value above tbat of 1844, an increase of 
fourteen per cent., and- — excepting the year 1836, when 
speculation was rife — larger than in any year since 
1820. The duties paid were more than those collected in 
any year of the operation of the acts of 1832 and 1833. 
The gross imports do not make so favorable a showing ; 
for although those of 1845 were larger than in either of 
the three preceding years, they were exceeded six times 
in the decade 1831-40. But it will hardly be contended 
that a decline in the importation of goods free of duty, 
offsetting an increase in dutiable merchandise, is valid 
evidence of the prohibitory character of the act of 1842. 

Moreover, there was a noticeable increase in the impor- 
tation of goods in the classes of protected articles. The 
following table, made np from those appended to Secre- 
tary Walker's report, is a conclusive answer to his allega- 
tion that the tariff was prohibitory. The articles selected 
are the four which were specially obnoxious to free 
traders : — 

VALUE OF MANUFACTCTtES IMPORTED,' 



1841 


$11,757,088 


«ii.ooi,aw 


$8,885,823 


«2.W,833 


1842 


0.578.515 


8,375,726 


7,667,762 


177,963 


1843* 


2,958,796 


2,472,154 


2.103,684 


61,501 


1&44 


13,041,478 


0,175,762 


5,693,823 


227,406 


1845 


13363,283 


10,608,178 


0,043,300 


451,638 



I 



From this table it appears that the importation of goods 
of the protected classes, so far from being prohibited, was 
increasing steadily under the act of 1842 ; and that it was 
larger with respect to three of the four classes and smaller 
to an insignificant degree in the case of one than in 1841, 

> Tai)l« W, p. 944, Report of the Secretary ot the Treasury, 1845. 

3 Including pig, bar, etc.. from Table X, p. 949. 

' From Commerce and Navigalion report at the anme year. 

* Nine month* only. Fiacal year changed at this time. 
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^aai much larger aa to all of tliem than in 1842, tlie year 
of the lowest duties. 

The Secretary mentioned specifically no article on which 
he asserted that the duties operated as a prohibition upon 
importation, but contented himself with a safe generaliza- 
tion. In the debates in Congress, in 1846, his assertion 
was repeated again and again, and drew forth from the 
protectionists many a challenge to name the articles with 
respect to which the assertion was true. Once only was 
the challenge honored with a response; the article men- 
tioned was coarse and cheap cotton goods. The reply was 
immediately mnde that such cotton goods were made so 
well and so cheaply in this country that they were ex- 
ported to many foreign countries on terms of better than 
equal competition with the English. Consequently the 
users of such goods at home obtained them at a lower 
price than if they could purchase them abroad and import 
them free of duty. It is quite conceivable that the fact 
thus brought out might be called into the service of free 
trade to prove the needlessuess of the duty, but it was 
trifling with the intelligence of the people to cite an arti- 
cle which was cheaper in New York than in Manchester as 
au illustration of the oppressiveness of the tariff. 

Secondly, as to the effects of the tariff of 1842 upon 
the profits of capital. The Secretary asserted that the 
question of a protective tariff was one whether money 
invested in manufactures should, by special legislation, 
yield a profit of ten, twenty, or thirty per cent, or whether 
it should be satisfied with the return accruing from other 
occupations. And, again, he declared that while agricul- 
ture gained a profit of from one to eiglit per cent., the 
gain of manufactures was more than double. These atate- 
inents are made as though they were ascertained facts. 
The truth is that Secretary Walker had no better and no 
other authority for them than his own guesswork. No 
inquiry had then, or has since, been made which affords 
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even a rough indication of the profits of agriculture in 
this country. There have been in recent years, but there 
had not been in Secretary Walker's time, some attempts 
at an approximation of the profits of manufacturing ; but 
the results are without value. The Secretary himself, 
before preparing this report, sent out two circulars asking 
for a great variety of information, and amonjr other ques- 
tiona was one inquiring as to the profit of manufacturing. 
But the fruits of this inquiry were extremely meagre ; 
and one thing which they certainly do not prove is that 
the profit of manufacturers was as high as ten percent, 
on an average. Although the replies are not consolidated 
or tabulated, it is believed that a fair average of the 
profits reported would not exceed sir per cent, a year.' 



' Two circulan were prepared, tha fint to be answered bf mauafacCiir- 
ent, the second by furaers and othen. The one contained forty qnestions, 
tlifl other twenty-eight. They are printed together with the anaweis in 
full, in the report tor 1845, where they oecapy 736 pages. This feature of 
tile report is perhaps nniqae in public doCDmenta. The replies are ar- 
ranged by Stat«e, in geographical order. The circulars are reprinted in 
fall at the beginnin)r of the replies from each State, so that one or both of 
them are printed twenty-nine timee. MoreoTer, the answers are made to 
occnpy only one half of each page, the rest of which is blank, — making 
a remarkably profitable job for the printer. The answers themselTeB are 
of the slightest posubU value indiridnalty ; and, although ihey ooeupy w 
much space, are not nnmerons enough to shed any light on the sahjeota 
regarding whirJi the Secretary aoug-ht information. Only twelve mann- 
facturers hi Massachaaetta sent replies to the circular, urd only turenty-aix 
in all New England ; and eveti these inolode n plaster-niill, a saw-mill, and 
a hardware stare. Some of the pages devoted to replies from the Western 
States contain matter of a kind not, probably, to be found in any other 
government pubtiuatian, — series of newspaper articles signed "A Native of 
Louisiana," " An en-Looker-on in Waahington," and sn on, attacking the 
tariff: resolutions of a Democratic coanty convention in Ohio (p. 850) ; and 
anonj-mous contribudoni to newspapers, from one of which (p. 430) this 
choice extract is made : — 

'■ Here I will notice a fallacy ot Daniel Webster's delivered at the man 
meeting at Albany ; and which was tbo only point he made in political 
economy in all his great flourish of words : which I will notice for the pni- 
poaa of showing; op the sophistry and deceit of the high tariff ai 
. . . Bot Daniel did not tell ua," eto. 
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, If the Secretary had possessed other authority for his bold 

I -and sweepiDg statement he surely would have presented 
So far aa that which he does present is of any value 

' it contradicts his statement, as does other meagre and par- 
tial testimony drawn from contemporary records. But it 
must be admitte<l that it is as little capable of being com- 
pletely refuted aa it is of being verified. The manufactur- 
ing industry was prosperous and profitable under the act 

I of 1842 ; it was one of the purposes of the act to make it 
so. But that prosperity in itself could not be justly re- 
garded as a grievance unless it was at the expense of other 
interests ; in which case it would be a proper reason for re- 
vising the tariff, but would not excuse an exaggeration of 
the benefits conferred upon manufacturers by the tariEF. 

The Secretary further professes to have ascertained how 
much benefit it did confer upon them. He declares that 
two thirds of the taxes were paid not into the Treasury 
bnt to the protected classes ; and since the customs duties 
the previous year had been twenty-seven millions, twice 
that sum, fifty-four millions, went to the beneficiaries of 
the sot. Elsewhere in the report he fixes the number of 
manufacturers benefited at not more than ten thousand ; 
and it follows, although be did not announce the result, 
that these manufacturers derived an average annual in- 
come of $5400 above their legitimate profits by the opera- 
tion of the tariff. No inquiry of any sort was made tn 
order to furnish a basis for either estimate. No one knew 
then, or knows now, even apjiroximately, how many manu- 
facturers are benefited by a tariff. The assertion that 
twice as much is paid to favored persons as the sum that 
reaches the Treasury in consequence of protection involves 
an amusing absurdity. For Mr. Walker applied the 
statement to the entire importation of foreign goods, and 
it follows that he would have us believe that the manu- 
facturers derived large profits — twice the amount of the 
duties from the importation of wiue and brandy, silk and 
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linen goods, crockery, and hundreds of other varieties of 
merchandise not produced in this country at the time. 
' TluriU^ias tojie wage3^_labor. The Secretary asserts 
with the utmost positiveness ttiat wages had not been 
increased since the passage of the act of 1842, but that in 
some cases they had been diminished. Here again his 
assertions rest upon no basis of ascertained fa<:t. In his 
circular addressed to manufacturers be did not even ask 
the question what the tendency of wages had been.' His 
declaration that there had been no increase was often 
contradicted in Congress ; but the members, like the 
Secretary, had uo general information which would give 
authority to their statements. We have but one citation 
to offset against Mr. Walker's assertion, but it is one of 
Dot a little significance. Nathan Applcton, in his pam- 
plilet, " What is a Revenue Standard," ' says that on in- 
quiry of the different agencies at Lowell he finds " that the 
average earnings of operatives have increased fully one 
third since the disastrous year 1842." The cotton manu- 
facture was the only one as to which the detested " mini- 
mum " system was retained in the act of 1842 ; it was the 
typical protected manufacture ; the Lowell mills were the 
largest in the country ; and it was at Lowell where, ac- 
cording to the theory of the Secretary, aggregated capi- 
tal could most surely control the wages of its operatives. 
For Mr. AValker announced it as a principle that where 
the number of factories is small, capitalists can exercise 
but a sliglit power over the wages of labor ; but that, as 
the number increases, they gain greater, even irresistible 
power. The fact that this principle is contradicted by all 
human experience, that, indeed, the reverse of it is true, 
does not invalidate the usefulness of the case at Lowell as 
a reply to the Secretary. 

' average rate of vo^es in 
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Fourthly, as to the general effect of the tariff upOD the 
prosperity of the n on -protected classes, an<I its oppressive 
character in its relation to the poor. A part of thia subject 
has already been considered in the introduction to this 
chapter. We have seen that while the tariff was in opera- 
tion — whether it was due to the tariff or not — the whole 
country and all interests aud industries were prosperous. 
It is open to any one to contend, as a matter of theoretical 
speculation, that the prosperity would have been greater 
if the protective tariff had not been passed ; it is not 
admissible to argue that the tariff was oppressive wheu 
the conditions were such that no one could perceive that 
he himself was oppressed. If a man is conscious of per- 
fect health, it is absurd to tell him that liis course of life 
is injurious to his constitution and that he must amend 
it in order to restore him to a sound condition. The fact 
relied upon by the Secretary to prove the oppressiveness 
of the tariff was the enhanced prices of some articles, 
But advancing prices are a feature of every period of 
good times. Moreover, if it were admitted that the en- 
hanced prices were caused by the tariff, it is only fair 
to take the consequences of such a measure as a whole. 
If prices were aiigmented, and if labor waa better em- 
ployed, and if business was more active as a result of 
the tariff, it is not just to select the first of these condi- 
tions as a grievance, and not to admit the others as an 
offset to it. 

The Secretary twice appeals to a House document of 
the preceding Congress to prove that there was a great 
and nnjust discrimination against the goods purchased by 
the poor in the duties imposed by the act of 1842. He 
affirms that there was a difference, for example, of sixty-five 
percent, between the duty upon the cheaper and that upon 
the finer grades of cotton goods under the twenty cent 
minimum. The state of being a congressional document 
does not insure infallibility, which must be proved by an 
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exhibit of authority. Id this case, an examination of the 
document shows that the several percentages so confidently 
repeated by Secretary Walker wei-e " as estimated in state- 
tnents made to the committee upon the authority of known 
and respectable merchants and importers in several of the 
large commercial cities ; " and the origin of it appears ou 
page 72 of the document, where the same rates are given 
in a Manchester, England, price-current. It is a fair 
surmise tliat the price-current was submitted to the im- 
porters, who were interested in breaking down the tariff, 
and approved by them. The futility of all auch calcula- 
tions is indicated by the fact that at the time tbe docu- 
ment was issued cloth of the quality on which sixty-five 
per cent, excess of duty is alleged to have been levied was 
Belling at a lower price per yard in New York than id 
Manchester. 

That part of the report which contrasts the effect of the 
tariff upon the manufacturer and that upon the farmer 
and planter is a good specimen of loose thinking and loose 
The signification of the assertion that those 
1 agriculture were to a great extent " deprived 
of the foreign market " seems at first to reveal itself in 
the next sentence, where they are said to be " forbidden to 
buy in tbe foreign market," and this suggestion is confirmed 
by some phrases in the sentences immediately following. 
A little further on, however, the Secretary says that they 
are " asked to sacrifice the markets of the world . . . 
disabled from purchasing our products ; " and still later 
he explains his theory, which is that " we will take nothing 
in exchange for these products [of other countries] but 
specie," that it is impossible to comply with such a demand 
for specie, and consequently " their purchases from us 
must be limited," This surely was letting theory run 
away with facts. The imports, deducting reexports, and 
tbe exports of domestic produce during the three 
preceding the issue of this report, were as follows 
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IBIS 



858,201,692 
96,950,168 

101,907,734 



877.793,783 
99,715,179 

99,299,778 
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The Secretary thus had before him evitlence that under 
the law which he declared required foreign natiuns to pay 
U3 ID specie for all they purchased from us, we imported 
almost exactly enough to furnish tbein the means of pay- 
ment without any resort to specie ; and along with it went 
the proof that the farmer and planter were not excluded 
from the foreign market in any sense of that phrase. In 
five years only of the twenty-two next preceding the pas- 
sage of the act of 1842 were the exports of a larger value 
than those of 18-15, and in one year only was the exeesa 
more than seven per cent. 

The whole passage now under consideration is permeated 
with two erroneous ideas which are too commonly found 
in economic literature : the first that there is such a mutual 
interdependence and correlation in international trade 
that a country is debarred from buying the products of 
another nation which cannot or will not buy from it ; the 
other that sentiment, national friendliness, a desire for 
reciprocity, rather than necessity, price, and hard-headed 
business considerations, regulate the })urchases of a nation, 
particularly purchases of articles of food. Secretary 
Walker says that nothing but a famine would open the 
ports to our breadstuffs. If this were true it was not a 
consequence of the tariff, but partly a result of commercial 
restrictions in other coimtries and partly because there 
was no demand for additional supplies of food. When 
European crops were full there was little need of more 
breadstuffs ; when the crops were short food must be had, 
and it would be obtained from the countries where it could 
be purchased to the best advantage. The utmost freedom 
of trade, the abolition of all customs duties at American 
ports, would not have increased the demand in England 
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for American flour to the extent of a single barrel, nor 
would it have made the barrel of American flour a penny 
cheaper to the foreign purchaser. 

Both the theories mentioned above are contradicted by 
the history of international trade of all countries in all 
times. Not a single example can be cited of a serious 
decline in the imports of one nation from another because 
of a refusal of the second country to buy the products of 
the first On the other hand, examples by the score can 
be had, taken almost at random, of continued and in- 
creasing export trade to one country by another which 
placed great, even prohibitory, obstacles in the way of 
importations from the country to which it sold freely. 
Familiar examples are the large importations of British 
goods into this country during a long series of years when 
American products were hardly admitted to England on 
any terms ; the great expansion of American exports to 
Great Britain during the last half-century — an expan- 
sion which was greatest when the ** tariff wall*' was 
highest ; and the growth and continuance of an enormous 
importation to the United States — in spite of export 
duties — of Brazilian coffee and caoutchouc, of Argentine 
hides, of Cuban sugar and tobacco, — all from countries 
which laid heavy burdens on the importation of Ameri- 
can produce, and which in fact purchased but an insig- 
nificant amount of that produce. There is no friendship 
in trade, and no international friendship in foreign trade. 
Great Britain now buys our wheat, which slie formerly 
excluded, when and because it is the interest of those 
who buy to do so. American purchases of Rio coffee and 
of Havana cigars are quite independent of any considera- 
tion whether Brazil or Cuba does or does not purchase 
anything in this country. In the early days of foreign 
trade a shipmaster carrying a cargo to a foreign port sold 
it there, and either purchased a new cargo with the pro- 
ceeds or received payment in silver dollars and sailed 
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away with them. According to modern waya of trade, 
the person who sells flour or cotton or pork to be sent 
abroad is rarely or never the pei-son who buys silk or 
wine or crockery to be imported. They are not only not 
the same person but they have no business relations with 
each other, and their several acts are not mutually depend- 
ent, since neither knows what the other has done, is 
doing, or is about to ito. Each transacts his own business. 
The one sells what he can and receives a foreign credit 
which he sells to a banker ; the other buys what he thinks 
He can sell at a profit, and buys a foreign credit with 
which to pay for bis purchases. The aggregate is the 
foreign trade of the country and is the resultant of a 
great number and a great variety of individual acta, each 
dictated by the selfish motive of the person performing 
it, and in no sense and to no degree by a consideration of 
the public welfare. 

If this view of the subject be accepted, it follows that 
the tariff affected in no way the amount of American 
produce which could be or was sold abroad ; and the alle- 
gation of Secretary Walker that it had a tendency to 
exclude the farmer and planter from the foreign markets 
falls, with so many other of the stitements on which he 
relied to prove the injurious and inequitable character of 
the act of 1842. 



The legislative history of the act of 1846 is brief but 
interesting, and in some passages even di-amatic. The 
utterances of the President and the anti-protection ar- 
gument of the Secretary of the Treasury were received 
with alarm by the protectionists, who, nevertheless, were 
in a hopeless minority in Congress. In the election 
of a Speaker the Democrats supported Mr. John W. 
Davis, of Indiana, a free trader,^ and he was chosen by a 
vot« of 120 to 72 for Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio, and 19 
' Mm Sontben meub«n did not rgte for him. 
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" Bcatteping." The Speaker appointed a Committee of 
"Ways and Means coosisting of six Democrats, one of 
whom was a protectionist, and three Whigs. Upon the 
resolution referring the tariff question to the committee 
Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, proposed an instruction 
against a revision of the tariff of 1842 ; but after making 
a speech upon it he withdrew his amendment, on the 
urgent advice of some of his colleagues, who foresaw 
defeat if it were pressed to a vote. 

It was a long time before the committee reported a 
bill. A Democratic senator, Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, 
who opposed the measure, gave an account of the manner 
in which the bill was prepared, which may or may not be 
accurate, but which does not seem to have been contra- 
dicted.' The matter is interesting rather than important ; 
for however the bill was prepared the Committee of 
Ways and Means adopted it, and the administration also 
became responsible for it by using all the means in its 
power to secure the passage of the bill as a party mea- 
sure. The committee reported it on the 14th of April, 
but it was not taken up to be considered in Committee of 
the Whole until June 14. In its original form — and it 
was amended afterward only in certain details, which will 
be mentioned — it arranged all classes of articles which 
were to be sutiject fo duty in seven classes, to pay ad 

~T"SboD after '[The' beginning of the aeasion] he [tlie Seoretary of tlie 
Treoeuiy] Biinimunud a nninber at subordiDats cnsloin-house offioen to 
kid him in the details of his plan, and cheT assembled io a. nwin in ths 
Treasury building, ronstitutiug a sort of special Congreas, or Bupploment 
to the Congress coniened in these hatls. They remained in sesuon lame 
■DonChii and finally they were trBiisforred ta the room of the Committes of 
Ways and Means of this Hnoae. I will not stop to inquire under what 
grant ia the Couatitation this supplemental Cougren was conTened ; but 
it Is B little remarkable that the most important measure at the session — 
vbat has sinr^e been called ' the great meosare of the age ' — was confided 
til this Congress of onstom-houfie officers, whilst the Congress aseembled 
ia tilts Capitol was employed upon private petitions, private olaiius, and 
other small matters." [Appendix: to " Congiessioaal Globe," Twenty- 
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valorem duties at 75, 30, 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 per cent, 
respectively. There was also an eigLth class of free 
arficJeB, AU unenumerated articles were to pay 20 per 
cent. Schedule A, at 75 per cent., comprised brandy, 
"oflier spirits', and cordials. Schedule B, 30 per cent., in- 
cluded manufactures of iron and other important metals, 
of glass, of cotton, wool, and worsted, of wood, of paper, 
and also a great variety of articles, of which coal, soap, 
sugar, fruits, spices, tobacco, and wine may be mentioned. 
Schedule C, 25 per cent., contained wool, woollen and 
worsted yarn, silk, cables and cordage, and a few other 
articles. The other schedules need not now be described. 
There was a provision in the bill, which was ultimately 
dropped, that in case there should be a deficiency of re- 
venue in any year, there should in the next year be levied 
a 10 per cent, duty on tea and coffee. All specific duties 
were abolished, as well as all winimums. 

The general debate on the bill began on the Ifith of 
June and was continued on every day the House was in 
session until July 2, when amendments were voted upon ; 
it would not be true to say that the amendments were con- 
sidered, for more than one hundred of them were acted 
upon separately on that day and the next, July 3, when 
the bill was passed. The discussion in the House con- 
sisted altogether of " set " speeches, not one of which, in 
all probability, affected a single vote. They were never- 
theless useful in relieving the minds of the members, and 
in enabling them to let their constituents know the reasons 
of their action. Some of the speeches were exceedingly 
good. It is easy to recognize the sincere men on both 
> sides, and those to whom the adjective does not apply, 
For there were not only protectionists who evidently 
believed thoroughly that the pending measure was about 
to involve all the manufacturers o£ the country in a com- 
tuon ruin, but also others whose speeches indicate that 
they opposed the bill merely because it was a Democralio 
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measure and they were Whigs. On the other hand, there 
were Democrats whose support of the bill was exclusively 
political. It is amusing to note such cases as that of Mr. 
Wilmot, — afterward the author of tlie famous Wilmot 
Proviso, — a PeDDsylvauia Democrat, who made a long 
speech in favor of the principle of the bill, who even 
thought protection unconstitutional, and yet pleaded for 
a higher rate and specific duties upon coal and iron ; ' or 
of Mr, Hough, also a Democrat, of New York, who held 
similar opinions on the general question, and yet urged 
more protection for wool ; * or of Mr. Hannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine, afterward Vice-President, who was a thick-and- 
thin supporter of the administration, and voted for the 
bill, but endeavored by offering numerous amendments to 
obtain higher duties for the articles in wliich bis State 
was interested, — fish, wood, and lumber.' One of the best 
speeches on the protectionist side was that of a colleague 
of Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Luther Severance, who made a keen 
analysis of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
brought statistics (o the aid of hia cause in an effective 
way. Most of the Northern supporters of the bill contended 
strongly that they were not hostile to manufactures nor to 
manufacturers. The Southern members found discretion 
in an attitude of indifference as to the consequences of their 
action upon Northern industry or in open hostility to the 
North. Thus, Mr. Towns, of Georgia, commenting upon 
a table showing the deposits in the savings banks of Mas- 
sachusetts, expressed indignation that the laborers in the 
North were able to earn much more than a Southern 
planter could earn "from hia laborers" — in other words, 
that the income of a free laborer was greater than that 
which a slaveowner derived from the labor of a slave.* It 



' App.in.lii U 
nor, p. 771. 

» Ibid. p. 77r>. 



' Cungresdonal Globe," Twoiity-nintli ConereM, fint u 

■ " ConKTeuionnl Globe," p. 1MH. 
lann in the Sontb e^gI^:ed in pluttinf; eatiniatc (he >mon 
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m&y be said in general that politics and local interests 
dominated tho debate. A careful study of it fails to reveal 
anything at once fresh and important that was said by 
members on either aide of the question. That which has 
been quoted above is interesting and amusing rather than 
deeply significant. The opponents of the bill made as 
much as they could of the argument that it was hazardous 
to enter upon experiments with the finances at a time 
when the country was engaged in war. It cannot be de- 
nied that it was a strong point ; but the advocates of tbe 
bill were lu a majority, and were unmoved by this as 
by all other arguments against tlie measure. Whether 
they really believed tliat the reduction of duties proposed 
by the bill was to result in an increased revenue, or whether 
their zeal for a party policy overcame misgivings as to its 
effect upon the revenue, cannot be told and i)erhapa at 
this day is of little moment. That it was a means of 
restraining and limiting the too rapid growth in popula- 
tion, wealth, and political power of the North was evidently 
one reason for the support of the bill by some Southern 
members. It would be assuming too much to declare that 
it was an argument for all the members of that section of 
the country, or that it waa the controlling motive with 
any of them. 

When the House came to the consideration of tbe bill 
in detail, every amendment proposed by an opponent of 
the bill was rejected, as were most of those offered inde- 
pendently by its supporters ; and every one offered by 

dwy will see tbat they do not B'eregB one third of tho smonnt deposited 
1b the UTingR bank* by Ihe laborerB of ManaehnsettB 1 Will tlioy nnt in- 
qidn into the ranse of thia Tart differenoa in Uie tsIub of labor in the South 
•ad Eut ? And if the; should find that it roiulta from tho influunoe of 
tha prot«atire aysleni. which they ate an oertain to discover as that they 
make the eiaminBlion, ia it to be betieied they are to Purniiin silant and 
year after year, nnder a state of wronpi prifHlyiinjt their ener^es 
•nd abwirbing th«ic Husteoanoe ? " (Appendix '' Congiosaianal Globe," 

^8ss.) 
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Mr. McKay, the cliairman of tlie Committee of Ways and 
Means, was accepted. Some of the amendnients were 
important. The rate of duty upon articles in Schedule A 
was raised from seventy-five percent, to one hundred, and 
that upon those in Schedule B from thirty per cent to 
forty.' Some transfers of articles from one schedtde to 
another were made. Mr. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, 
endeavored to strike from the bill the section providing 
for a duty on tea aud coffee whenever the revenue should 
be deficient, and to insert in place of it a provision for a 
tax upon all bank capital, on all Uuited States and State 
bonds, on all money lent at interest iu excess of ten thou- 
sand dollars, and on the capital, exceeding fifty thousand 
dollars, of any manufacturing establishment.' The amend- 
ment having been rejected, the section was struck out, on 
motion of Mr. McKay, aud coffee and tea remained free 
under the act of 1846.^ An im)x>rtant amendment which 
was adopted by the Committee of the Whole, but was 
afterward rejected on a yea and nay vote in the House, 
abolished all drawbacks and bounties on the exportation 
of fish. 

Salt, as usual, caused a great deal of difficulty. The 

' WIibh Mr. McKay tnoT»l toirmkc the rate (ortT percent-, Mr. SchcDck, 
of Ohio, — &f wrward prnniiiKBt ia politica, uiul minialer la Great BritMn, 
— inquired if it would be in order to insert the wotdi " fiftj-fotjr " before 
" forty." a witty allown to the blnateiiog clum to " the whole of Orogon " 
and the mbieqBe&t meek a«iepttiiee of ■ diiidiag line on the fortj-'iiintb 
parallel, which will be appreaiat«d by those who are familiar with politioal 
bielorf. 

' Mr. Johnon seami alway* to haTe been antaf^niitie tawaid oapital 
■nd tuon'y-lenden, priiata or corporate. It luaj tie recalled that more 
than a score of years afterward he recommended to Con^ress^ in bis fonrtJl 
■aniul roessKge. that all ftitQn interest payments upon the guTemtnent 
bonds be regarded as partial payment of the principal, thus effecting the 
eititiguishnient of the pablio debt in sirleen aud two thirds yeata. See 
" Me«aB|!:n and Papers of the Pnudenb," toI. tl p. 678. 

' If imported in Americaa tbihIs or in noels of ooODtries entitled to 
reciprocal priril^es, diroot from the conntrj where they ware pmdaced, 
u ihippiitg. 
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original bill imposed a duty of twenty per cent, on the 
article. A motion by Mr. Norria, Democrat, of New Hamp- 
shire, to strike it out from Schedule D and place it upon 
the free list, waj carried in Committee of the Whole, by 
a vote of 90 to 60. Several attempts were made uubuc- 
cesefully to restore it to the dutiable list on some of the 
schedules at a lower rate. When the amendments made 
in Committee of the Whole were taken up, the amend- 
ment striking salt from Schedule D was carried, on a yea 
and nay vote, by 115 to 92. ReconsideratioQ was moved 
and rejected, yeas 100, nays 106, Then the amendment 
putting salt on the free list was taken up and adopted, 
yeas 105, nays 102. lieconsideration was moved and car- 
ried, yeas 104, nays 98; and then the amendment wa» 
rejected, yeas 104, nays 105. The result of the contra- 
dictory voting was that, although salt was struck from 
the list of enumerated dutiable goods, the failure to 
place it on the free list left it among the uneuumerated 
articles which paid duty at twenty per cent, precisely as 
if it had been undisturbed in its original position in 
Schedule t). 

The bill was brought to its final stage on July 3, and 
was passed by a vote of yeas 114, nays 95. In general, 
the vote was on party lines. Eighteen Democrats in all 
voted against the l>ill, of whom Pennsylvania supplied 
eleven, New York four. New Jei-sey two, and Maryland 
one. Two Whigs only, one from Maryland and one from 
Alabama, supported the hill. Mr, Wilmot was the only 
Pennsylvania member who voted in the affirmative. The 
Southern, that is, the slaveholdiug, States gave fifty-six 
votes for the bill and twenty against it, —eleven from 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In the list of opjwnents of the 
bill appear the afterward well-known names of Alexander 
H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, of Georgia. 

The course of the bill through the Senate furnished a 
of surprises. The upper House of Congress was 
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closelj divided. Politically it consisted of 81 Democrats 
and 25 Whigs, after the admission of the Texas members ; 
but both the Democratic senators from Pennsylvania and 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, were opposed to a modification 
of the tariff of 1842, and one of the North Carolina &ena> 
tors resigned in order to avoid voting on the bill. Mr. 
Haywood, the senator who took this course, was also a 
Democrat ; but he was opposed to Secretary Walker's 
bill and still more strongly opposed to the manner in 
which it was managed iu the Senate. His resignation 
gave rise to an interesting debate on July 28.' On the 
other hand, Mr. Jarnagin, of Tennessee, a Whig, voted 
for the bill under instructions from the legislature of his 
State, although he made a strong speech against it, and 
on many of the preliminary questions vot«d with the pro- 
tectionists. The facts here noted changed the political 
division of 31 to 25 into a division on this bill of 28 to 
27, which was the exact vote by which ultimately it was 
passed, 

The contest began immediately upon the appearance of 
the bill in the Senate. Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, moved that 
it be printed and made a special order for the nest Monday. 
This proposition to dispense with the customary reference 
to a committee was warmly opposed. The consciousness 
of power on the part of the Democrats was indicated in 
a remark by Mr. Sevier, that if there were the slightest 
reason to anppose that any senator would change big 
opinion or his vote in consequence of any examination 
he might bestow upon the bill, it would be a reason for 
the delay involved in a reference to the committee. The 
impossibility of contending successfully against the ad- 
ministration phalanx was likewise made to appear in 
the remarks of Mr. Niles, one of the three Democratic 
opponents of the bill. " It was easy to see," be said, 
" the fate of this measure. There would probably be no 
1 " Congrewiatiftl Qlobe," Twsnty-iuntli Cottgna, £nt wsuod, p. 1147, 
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amenclmeDts tolerated ; reference therefore would be of 
little imj^ortance. . . . He saw it was determined the bill 
sbould be forced through without examinatiou." Kefer- 
ence was refused and Mr. Sevier's motion was adopted. 

The bill was before the Senate from Monday, July 13, 
Qntil Tuesday, July 28, when it was passed. The debate 
was of a higher order than that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Democrats, with the exception of Mr, 
Liewis, of Alabama, the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, who made an able presentation of the case for 
the bill, delivered no long set speeches. Mr, Benton, Mr, 
McDufRe, and others who had participated in so many 
tariff controversies sat silent. The most important speeches 
in opposition were made by Mr. Webster, Reverdy .lohn- 
son, of Maryland, Mr. Evans, of Maine, and Mr. Niles, of 
Connecticut. Botli Mr. Webster and Mr, Niles called 
attention in a striking way to the fact-ihat the bill im- 
posed as high duties upon raw materials as upon manu- 
- factured products, and in some cases the duties were 
higher upon the raw materials. Some woollen goods, for 
example, were taxed but twenty or twenty-five per cent., 
whereas wool was taxed thirty per cent. Pig iron and 
certain manufactures of iron were rated at thirty per 
cent., but all manufactures not enumerated were charged 
only twenty per cent. Other similar examples were 
given. No doubt it was this feature of the bill which led 
Mr. John M. Clayton, of Delaware, on July 27, to offer 
two resolutions. The first, directing that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance " with instructions to 
restore the specific duties prescribed by the act of the 30th 
of August, 1842," was defeated by yeas 26, nays 29. 
Mr. Jarnigan, of Tennessee, before voting no, read to the 
Senate the instructions of the State legislature which di- 
rected him to vote against specific duties and minimums ; 
but he intimated that he should feel free to vote for Mr. 
Clayton's other resolution, which was as follows: — 
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That the bill be committed to tlie Committee on Finance 
with instructions to remove tlie new duties imposed by 
said bill in all cases wbere any foreign raw material ia 
taxed to the prejudice of any mechanic or manufacturer, 
so that no other or higher duty shall be collected on any 
such raw material than is provided by act of 30th of 
August, 1842. And further so to regulate all the duties 
imposed by this bill aa to raise a revenue sufficient for 
the exigencies of this country. 



Mr, Clayton avowet! that hia sole object in offering the 
resolution was to defeat the bill. After a brief debate 
the resolution was adopted by a vote of 28 to 27, and the 
Senate Immediately adjourned. Mr. Jarnagin had voted 
for the resolution, and in the close division of the Senate 
his was the casting vote. The situation was extremely 
interesting. Apparently the bill was defeated. Congress 
had determined to adjourn on the 3d of August, and that 
day was only one week distant. The tariff bill had been 
sent to the committee with instructions which could not 
be complied with in the week remaining ; much less could 
the bill be considered by both houses and passed in that 
time. The sensational close of the Senate debate by this 
vote was followed by a still more sensational act of the 
advocates of the bill. 

On the following morning Mr. Lewis, the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, reported back the bill and 
asked to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the instructions, Mr. Lewis said that the instructions 
were so indefinite that it was impossible to comply with 
them. " Did you try ? " asked Mr. Archer, of Virginia ; 
and Mr. Evans, a member of the committee, said that they 
did not even unroll the papers to see whether they could 
comply with the instructionB, Mr. Beverdy Johnson, also 
of the committee, said that the committee was called to- 
gether at five o'clock that morning; but that pen was 
not put to paper for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
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raa possible to obey the instructions. Mr. Lewis bad 
said that it was not possible to separate what was from 
what was not raw material. Mr. Johnson said in reply 
that the committee could find from the act of 1842 what 
were the raw materials of some manufactures, — let them 
comply with that part of the instructions. 

The debate went on with great animation and excite- 
ment; but when Mr. Jarnagiu announced that he bad 
come to the conclusion that his instructions would require 
him to vote to discharge the committee, the result was fore- 
seen. The committee was discharged by a vote of 28 to 
27. Then came a new move wbicb caused the advocates 
of the bill anxiety. The ninth section provided a new 
remedy against undervaluation. In all cases in which 
the appraisers should suspect that goods were fraudulently 
undervalued, it was provided that the government might 
seize the goods, sell them by public auction, and after 
paying to the consignee the declared value with 6ve per 
cent, additional, cover the balance into the TreaHury. This 
was a clause which Mr. Benton had strongly opposed and 
declared to be unconstitutional. Mr. Webster moved to 
strike out the whole section. The motion was carried, 28 
to 26, Mr, Benton going with the Whigs, and Mr. Jama- 
gin not voting. This vote rendered it necessary to send 
the bill again to the House for concurrence, and thus the 
programme of the a<lDiinistratioD that there should be no 
amendments was violated. 

The next movement caused embarrassment in a new 
quarter. Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, moved to commit 
the bill to a select committee with instructions similar to 
those given to the Committee on Finance. The vote was 
taken and resulted in a tie ; for Mr, Jarnagin had with- 
' held his vote. The Vice-President was in the chair, — 
a Pennsyl.vanian, a protectionist, one who had done his 
ntmoBt to persuade the people of the State that Mr. Polk 
was a truer friend to protection and to manufactures than 
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Mr. Clay, It was now his duty to give the casting vote, 
and li«-voti>iLijl-the n^ative, with the free traders^ against 
the protectionists, and against the two senators ftoin Lis 
own State. A moment later he was compelled by a repe- 
tition of the tie vote to decide the much more important 
question of the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. Dallas, before giving his vote, gave an explanation 
of the reasons which prompted him to decide as be did, 
He saw in the election of the President and Congress evi- 
dence that the will of the people regarding the system of 
tariff taxation had undergone a change, and he did not 
think he could " jnstifiably counteract, by a sort of ofBcial 
veto, the general will," Moreover, the policy previously 
pursued had been to protect and cherish "infant" manu- 
factures : he thought that most of these saplings had taken 
deep root, and must share the common lot of human pur- 
suits, ^free, fair, and universal competition. The act went 
farther than he deemed altogether wise ; but in giving 
a casting vote he was the representative of the whole 
country, and was under obligation to register its will. 
He voted in the affirmative. Soon after the question 
came on the passage of the bill ; on this Mr. Jarnagin'a 
instructions became operative, the vote was, yeas 28, nays 
27, and Mr. Dallas's vote was not required. 

It is easy and plausible to take of Mr. Dallas's course 
either the view that it was wise, courageous, and states- 
manlike, or that it was weak and cowardly, and the act 
of a small politician. There might well be a dispute 
whether it required the higher courage to adhere to his 
own convictions, or to forfeit the support of his frieuda 
and neighbors by yielding them, as he no doubt thought, 
for the good of the party .^ The view that a Vice-Presi- 

' It was not the first important oMMion on -which he liad so j^icldsd. la 
1832 bo Toted io pnas the bnnk charier oitit the veto of Pnuident Jnck- 
■on, faAving introdnced the bilJ and flapported it at every fttag-e, and Tithia 
a month nfl«r the fsilare of the meaaure aililrewod a meeting in Phila- 
delphia irhioh adopted reaolutioni tlinnying tile Presidetit for bi 
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dent was to seek for the popular will and be guided by it 
may be a reasonable view, but it was not tbat wliicb Vice- 
President Calhoun took in defeating the " Wool and 
Woollens Bill" of 1827, nor that of Vice-President Clinton 
in 1808 when he defeated the recharter of the first Bank 
of the United States. It is difficult, moreover, to dis- 
tinguish between the duty imposed upon the Vice-Presi- 
dent to give a casting vote wlieu the Senate is equally 
divided, and that of the President to approve or disap- 
prove bills submitted to him by Congress. If the one is 
under obligation to ascertain and register the will of the 
people, why not the other, who is elected at the same 
time by the same constituency ? Yet the Democratic 
National Convention of 1844, just before nominating Mr. 
Dallas, adopted in its platform a resolution opposing 
" taking from the President the qualified veto power." ^ 
Mr. Dallas presented his explanation with dignity, and in 
language which revealed his regret that the responsibility 
was laid upon him, and yet without a word to express 
misgiving as to the rightfulness of hia decision. 

The House of Eepresentatives promptly concurred in 
the single amendment of the Senate, and the President 
signed the act on the 30th of July. 

Beside the tariff act there were three other financial 
measures passed during the session of 1845-46 which had 
a certain influence not to be overlooked in considering the 
operation of the tariff. The President had sent General 
Taylor with the "army of occupation " to Texas, in July, 
1845 ; and in January, 1846, by his order, it took up a 
station on the Rio Grande. War with Mexico resulted, 
and the formal declaration of war was made by Congress 
on May 13. The Secretary of the Treasury informed 
Congress on June 15 that if the war should continue until 
the end of the ensuing fiscal year, July, 1847, there would 
be a deficiency of $12,587,000. Accordingly, an act was 
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)sed autburiziag an issue oE treasury notes and a loan 
which together were not to exceed ten milliou dollars. 
Under this act $7,687,800 of treasury notes were issued 
and a loan of five millions was negotiated. In 1847 and 
also in 1848 there were further large loans, with the result 
that the public debt, which was but fifteen and a half 
millions at the beginning of 1846, was a littlo more than 
sixty-three millions in January, 1849. 

At the same session the sub-treasury system, established 
in Van Buren's administration and abolished in Tyler's, 
was reestablished and has continued to be the basis of 
fiscal administration down to the present time. The change 
involved the adoption of a rule requiring all payments to 
the government to be made in specie. Leaving out of the 
comparison the method of receipt and payment through 
the agency of a strong national bank, the change was 
beneficial in its effect upon the currency, cutting off the 
government as it did from dependence upon small banks 
with State charters which were apt to fail to protect the 
currency when protection was most needed. 

Still more important, so far as its connection with the 
revenue from customs was concerned, was the warehous- 

nilig act, — a reasonable and proper compromise between 
the credit system which had prevailed so long and the 
requirement of payment of all duties strictly in cash, — 
which, according to the compromise act, was to begin its 
operation in 1842. but was subsequently so far modified 

_ by the act of 1842 as to allow goods to remain in public 
Btore sixty days without the payment of duty. By the 
new law merchandise might lie iu warehouse a year before 
payment of duty was to be required. The system was a 
great convenience to importers. It also undoubtedly 
served to swell the volume of importations during the 
flush times in the fifties, by giving importers a suf&cient 
season in which to dispose of commodities which they had 
brought into the country on a venture. 
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The act of 1846 remained unclianged ^ for elt^ven years 
I ■ — the longest period duriog which auy tariff act has Veen 
ID operatioD. As a reveuue measure it was, upou the 
whole, successful. It did not during the first year it was 
in fovce come up to Secretary Walker's anticipation, and 
of course It was far from adequate to meet the increased 
expenditure on account of the Mexican war. The customs 
duties paid during the three years the act of 1842 was in 
force exceeded the net ordinary exi>enditures of the gov- 
emmeDt by something more tlian twelve millions, or four 
millions a year. If we assume that the increased cost of 
the army during the years 1847-50 represented the ex< 
penditure entailed by the war, and deduct the sum, sixty 
millions, from the net ordinary expenditures of those 
four years, we shall find that customs duties exceeded the 
remainder by about seven and a half millions, — a little 
less than two millions a year. The new tariff stimidated 
imports greatly. There is always a tendency to over- 
importation ; so large a reduction of duties as that made 
by the act of 1846 exaggerated it. We must not forget 
that it was the purpose of those who advocated the mea- 
sure to encourage importations, and that the expectation of 
a sufGi'ieut revenue from lower duties was based upon the 
principle of substituting foreign goods for domestic. The 
aim of its promoters was accordingly fully realized. The 
increase of importations was, indeed, extraordinary, aa 
will be shown presently. The purchases of foreign com- 
modities continued on a constantly increasing scale until 
all American commerce was deranged by the events of 
the Ciril War. 

In further apparent vindication of the policy of Mr. 
Polk's administration, the country as a whole was in a 
highly prosperous condition during the continuance of the 

ion nf reciprocity vith CbhwIb in l&U, and m 
1855, exempting from duty books imparted for tbs dm 
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act of 1846. Leaving out of the account for the moment 
the state of niaaufactures, it may be eaid that all other 
interests were as flourishing as they had been while the 
act of 1842 WHS in force. Opinions have always differed 
and will continue to differ upon the question how much, it 
any, of the general jirosperity was due to the tariff. The 
export trade increased enormously. Secretary Walker had 
urged his low-duty tariff as a means of enlarging the ex- 
. portation of American produce. But he had also said-that 
nothing but famine would open the ports of Europe to our 
breadstuffs so long as high duties were imposed on foreign 
goods^ How, then, when famine prevailed, as it did im- 
mediately after the act was passed, conld he or others 
, 1 holding his opinions maintain that it was the tariff and 

\/ I not the famine that opened the ports? Nevertheless, In 

his report for 1846 the Secretary congratulated the farmers 
upon the increased demand for their produce which the 
tariff had effected. He opened the discussion of the sub- 
ject by saying tliat already the good results of the measure 
were beginning to be experienced — the report was dated 
nine days after the tariff went Into operation — and argued 
the question of protection and free trade all over again 
with the satisBed air of one who thinks that a great point 
has been decided finally in favor of his own contention. 

Were it possible to assert, as it may truly be asserted 
of the condition of the country in 1842, that the business 
and industrial community passed at once from a state of 
gloom and depression to one of hope and buoyancy, and 
that no event occurred at or near that time, save the pas- 
sage of the tariff act, that could have a marked effect upon 
commercial and manufacturing activity, — then, indeed, 
the claim that the prosperity enjoyed by the country for 
many years was induced by the tariff would be well sus- 
tained. But we are dealing now with a state of pros]»rity 
not newly inaugurated but only continued. Whether it 
was even increased prosperity may be questioned. More- 
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OTGr, the extraordinary demaud for American food upon 
which the good fortune of the farmers of the West was 
based originated from circutnstaaces quite independent of 
the tariff, had begun before the Walker tariff went into 
operation, and would have existed if that measure had not 
been proposed. The foreign market and the high price 
obtained for American flour compensated for the time 
being for any injury that may have been occasioned to the 
home market by slackness of employment in manufactur- 
ing centres, and rendered that injury imperceptible. At 
the same time it furnished the means for the payment for 
excessive importations, and prevented the drain of specie 
that would otherwise have resulted. Just as the impera- 
tive demand for our foodstuffs ceased, the great flood of 
gold from Califomta set in and supplied the specie needed 
to pay for the continually increasing quantity of foreign 
goods. The following table, showing the imports and 
exports of merchandise and the excess of imports, together 
with the excess of expoits of specie, will furnish an ample 
explanation of the fact that tlie country was able to in- 
crease its imports nearly threefold in a period of eleven 
years, while its exports were not quite doubled, was able to 
pay for the foreign goods, and continued all the time in a 
state of high prosperity, with no financial revulsion. 
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During five months of the fiscal year 1846-47 the act o£ 
1842 was in force and importations were light in anticipa- 
tion of the impending change. The four years 1847-50 
Bhow a net exportation of merchandise to the amount of 
six millions, and a net importation of eleven millions of 
specie. Every one of the seven following years exhibits 
a great excess of imports of merchandise, amounting in 
the aggregate to 306 millions, and a great excess of ex- 
ports of specie, amounting in the whole to 270 millions. 
More than one half of the gold produced in the country, 
amounting from 1848 to 1857 to 505 millions, was ex- 
ported to pny the adverse balance. It ts too obvious to 
require an argument that but for tlie great supply of gold 
from California the country woidd have been unable to 
continue its importations on anything like the scale of its 
actual trade. The richest country in the world, not a pro- 
ducer of the precious metals, could not survive such a 
drain of specie as the United States experienced in 1851 
and the following years. It is equally obvious that the 
exportation of gold did not substitute itself for an expor- 
tation of commodities in the sense that, liaving no gold for 
remittance, we might have paid our foreign bills with more 
cotton, flour, and provisions. The lack of gold would not 
have increased the foreign demand for those articles nor 
the foreign power of consumption ; and they could have 
beeu sent only at a sacrifice on the price of the whole 
quantity exported. Indeed, it may reasonably be con- 
tended that our lavish outpouring of gold into England so 
stimulated the business and increased the prosperity of 
Great Britain that it was able to buy and consume more 
of our food products than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

Conversely, it is a tenable proposition that in the ab- 
Bence of that supply of gold our own importations and 
consequently our national revenue would have fallen so 
greatly that another revision of the tariff would have been 
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^^r necessary; unless — which may be equally probable — 
the lean returns fi'om the customs had led to more self- 
restraint on the part of Congress io the matter of ex- 
penditures. For, large as was the revenue, — the import 
duties running up from a maximum of 127,528,113 
under the tariff of 1842, to *64,022,863 in 1856, —the 
surplus of the eleven years ended in 1857 did not suffice 
to extinguish the public debt incurred during the war with 
Mexico. The debt was *63,061,859 on January 1, 1849, 
and at the beginning of 1857 had been reduced only to 
$28,699,832. Meanwhile the net ordinary exjienditures 
ran up from $39,933,543 in 1849, the first year of nor- 
mal expenditure after the war, to $66,772,528 in 1856, 
an increase of two thirds in a period of profound peace. 
The first four years of this period were those of the Whig 

P administration 9 of Taylor and Fillmore, but the extrar- 
Bgance in expenditure is not theirs : for the amount 
expended in 1853, the highest during the four years' 
term, was but $44,078,156, an increase over 1849 of little 
more than four millions. 

As has already been remarked, the whole period of eleven 
years was in a commercial sense one of extraordinarily 
good times. Agriculture was favored with good crops, 
* whereas those of Europe were indifferent or bad, with the 
natural results of an eager market and high prices. Im- 
migration of a desirable sort took place on a scale never 
before equalled and not equalled again until after the 
close of the Civil War. During the eleven years more than 
three millions were added to the population from abroad. 
The fertile lands of the West were taken up by enterpris- 
ing settlers, and farms, villages, and cities sprinkled 
themselves abundantly over the prairies. Railroads could 
not be built fast enough to meet the growing need for 
^^H them. The mileage increased more than fourfold during 
^^ft the period, and the length of line constructed in 1856 was 
^^H not exceeded in any year thereafter until 1869. The 
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merdiaQt inarioe also grew at an astonishing rate. The 
tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign trade was more 
than doubled and that of vessels in the coastwise trade 
exhibited nearly the same rate of increase. American 
mercantile houses were established in South America and 
in the Orient, and began to push American goods into 
new and profitable foreign markets. There were troubles 
enough at home, but they were of a political character. 
The cloud of impending civil war which already hung 
over the land did not deter men from buying and selling 
and getting gain. With easy optimism they hoped and 
expected that like the earlier threatening storms this too 
would pass without bursting. 

"VVe have still to consider the effect of the tariff of 1846 
on manufacturing industry. In a certain sense that effect, 
whatever it may have been, should be treated as unim- 
portant, for Secretary Walker and those who adopted hia 
views held that the interests of manufacturers, which can- 
not be separated from those of manufactures, were of such 
infinitesimal consequence when compared with the great 
benefit the low tariff was to confer upon the people that 
they were not to be considered. Since, upon a super- 
ficial view, at least, events justified their promise of general 
prosperity, even the total destruction of manufactures 
might not be a valid argument ngainst them. On the 
other hand, evidence that the tariff did not cause the pros- 
perity leaves the free trade contention unproved, and ren- 
ders a consideration of its effect upon manufactures inter- 
esting to those who reganl the industrial independence of 
the country as a policy worthy of support. 

Tlie fact that manufactures were not wholly destroyed 
by the act of 1846. that, indeed, many branches continued 
to enjoy a measure of prosperity, even of expansion, is 
frequently used as evidence that manufacturers did not 
and do not need protection. Sometimes it has been as- 
serted that they made larger profits under the low tariff of 
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1846 than under the high tariEE o£ 1842.1 jf ^hh were 
true, it would be aside from the real question. Protection 
is undoubtedly advocated by manufacturers sometimes 
partly Bometimes wholly from motives of eelf-interest. 
To the great body of the supporters of the policy the 
argument for a protective tariff does not depend in any 
degree upon the profits such a tariff may bring to eniploy- 
ere. Its objects are to insure employment and fair wages 
to labor, to provide a large and steady market to the 
farmer by giving prosperity to the great industrial com- 
munities which are dependent for food upon soil that is 
tilled by others, and to reserve to domestic enterprise 
and labor the profits which would otherwise go across the 

1 As a matter of fact, however, the period under review 
was not one of general prosperity to manufactures, and 
certain brandies of industry whicli survived without great 
injury were indebted to accidental circumstances as little 
the result of the tariff as was the discovery of gold in 
California. For example, iron did not feel the effect of 
the change in the tariff at all until 1848, because the 
price abroad was high and the ad valorem duty was a 
sufficient protection agaiust large foreign importations, 
Nevertheless, when the price of the foreign article de- 
clined, the change operated as a reduction of the tariff, 
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1 TbU t» the view of Mr. Schooler, who, in hia '" Hiitory of the United 
Statoa " (ti>1. t.), repreaenta the penoil aa one of great pronperilj to mum- 
faotuien. The view is supported hj no citations of aalhonl; and is evj- 
dentljr ■ mere BSBamptioD, Mr. Schooler uy« |p. 123} : " And had oai 
nunnfactnrets been iwiuiiped b; the intsrchange that followed '* On the 
eontrBT; the; grew nod progpemd, for that best of a!) honntiei was afforded 
them, raw materials unburdened by taxation, and the wideat poaaible mar- 
kat «itli the oniversc." So far a tLii from being true that hardl; any 
mr material of manufactura was free nnder the act of 1S43. There vere 
dntiei, aome of Ihetn heary, upon wool, hides, leather, india-rabber, wood, 
iron, isga, — in short, upon almost aTerything except cotton and copper. 
The free list of the uet of 1840 was shorter than that of any other tariff 
2S to the preaent time, except during tha Ciiil War period. 
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competition was severe, and the domeatic industry was 
unable to meet it. It is estimated that not more than 
two thirds as much iron was made in the country in 1850 
as in 1848. 

It is admitted that the new tariff caused little injury 
to cotton manufactures. To be sure, some causes operated 
to discourage new enterprises, to reduce the excessive 
profits realized in 1846, and to discredit manufacturing 
stocks as an investaient. But it is by no meaus certain 
that the tariff was one of those causes. In 1812 the 
dividends upon the shares of twenty-five cotton manufac- 
turing companies averaged less than three per cent. 
£!ght of them paid no dividend, three paid two per cent., 
six paid three per cent, the other eight paid higher rates, 
one of them nine per cent. In 1846 thirty companies 
are reported, every one of which paid a dividend to the 
shareholders. Only three paid six per cent, or less ; all 
the others paid from eight to twenty-five per cent. In 
the list are five that paid fifteen, four that paid sixteen, 
and four that paid twenty per cent. There was an imme- 
diate decline from such high rates as these. In 1850 
only three of the mills paid as high as ten per cent., 
which was then hardly a high rate of interest on borrowed 
money. In 1857 thirty-nine companies were reported, 
seven of which paid no dividends, eleven paid six per 
cent., twelve paid eight per cent., and two paid ten per 
cent. In studying the market price of the stocks, it 
would not be fair to make any use of the figures for 1857, 
since the demoralization which followed the financial 
revulsion of that year had no direct connection with the 
tariff. We therefore compare prices in 1842, 1846, and 
1856. Of nineteen cotton manufacturing companies the 
stock of which was sold in the Boston market in 1842, 
six only sold above par at any time during the year, and 
the highest price paid was $1130 for shares of the par 
value of $1000. In 1846 the shares of twenty-seven 
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oompaDies were quoted ; all with one exception sold above 
par ; fifteen only sold below par at any time during the 
year; and with respect to twelve companies the highest 
price was a premium of more than twenty-five per cent. 
For 1856 there are quotations o£ thirty-one companies, of 
which five only touched par during the year ; all but two 
were below par at their lowest pi-ice ; and one only waa 
quoted at any time during the year at more than 106.' 
Mr. Nathan Appleton, in a statement which is printed 
in Report No. 342, Thirty-fourth Congress, first session. 
Bays : * " The depreciation of property in our cotton mills 
since 1846 is fully twenty-five per cent." He also re- 
marks that many new establishments that were begun 
under the encouragement of the act of 1842, having been 
completed, tlie construction of new mills " has come to a 
complete standstill." 

Yet the actual condition of the cotton manufacturing 
industry at this time was not so bad as the foregoing facts 
imply. The situation was one of apprehension rather 
than of calamity. Manufacturers were always in danger 
of a sudden large influx of goods to ease the foreign 
market, but they did not actually have to contend against 
it. At first the danger seemed imminent. Large quan- 
tities of plain cloth were imported in 1847, but the 
quality was so distinctly inferior to that of the domestic 
goods that the venture resulted in a loss, and the importa- 
tion was not repeated. In fact, — except for fine goods, 
laces, embroidery, and the like, — the American manufac- 
turer had the market in full control. The importation of 
cotton goods in 1846 was valued at $13,000,000 ; in 1855 
it was only 815,500,000, and in that year the exportation 
of cotton goods reached a value of $16,000,000. The 
duty was reduced only from thirty to twenty-five per 
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cent., and was still an ample protection on all goods that 
were manufactured on a large scale. It is a question if 
the low prices of goods, the small dividends of the com- 
panies, and the depreciation of manufacturing stocks, 
need be assigned to any other cause than the home com- 
petition — the oversupply of goods brought abont by the 
expansion of the business and the starting of new spindles 
under the stimulus of the act of 1842. 

It is not too much to say that the new tariff practically 
ruined the woollen industry, which had revived and become 
fairly flourishing under the protection it received under 
the act of 1842. The ambitious manufacturers of that 
time began the production of fine broadelotha, which in 
quality equalled any that were made in the world. But the 
act of 1846 put au end to the industry. When that tariS 
went into o]}eration there were eighteen hundred looms, 
chiefly in New England, weaving broadcloth. Within a 
few years every one of them had stopped or had been 
diverted to the production of an inferior grade of goods.' 
The blanket manufacture also was destroyed. The rate 
of duty on the coarse wool used in making blankets, which 
was imported and not produced in the country, was thirty 
per cent., but the duty on blankets was only twenty per 
cent. The law therefore operated as a prohibition upon 
the manufacture. " The only branches of wool manu- 
facture which continued with any great activity were 
those which, like flannels, were supplied by the common 
wool of the country — so superior in its spinning qualities 
as in itself to afford an advantage over the foreign manu- 
facture. There was no longer a demand for any but the 
common wools, and the Saxony wool industry, which had 
recently made great progress among the New England 
farmers, disappeared with the manufacture of fine cloths 
which had brought it into existence." * All writers agree 

' SflB " IXislory of the New England Woollen Manufaotura," bj S. N. D. 
North, in '■ Tlis New EnsUud Sutn," ioLlp.2U. 
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tiiat tlie period was one of extreme depression, of disap> 
pointment and diaaater.' The importation of foreign 
fabrics of wool increased greatly as the domestic industry 
declined. The value of woollen manufactures imported 
in 1846 was ten million dollars ; in 1855 it was twenty- 
two millions. 

Although the tariff of 1846 remained in force longer 
than any simil.ir measure in the history of the country, it 
must not be supposed that even outside the circle of inter- 
ested manufacturers it gave universal satisfaction. The 
election of 1848 brought the Whigs again into power. 
They went before the country without any declaration of 
principles whatever ; and a suspicion was strongly preva- , 
lent that Gener.il Taylor was not a " tariff man." Never- 
theless, he appointed William M. Meredith, of Pennsylva- 
nia, a strong protectionist, as Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and in his first and only annual message to Congress he 
recommended a revision of the tariff and urged the adop- * 
tion of a system of specific duties " atrates high enough 
to afford substantial and sufiScient encouragement to our 
industry, and at the same time so adjusted as to insure 
stability." " I do not doubt," he said, in iutroducing the 
subject, " the right or duty of Congress to encourage home 



1 " Upder thU arrangement of dolieB, — wLetber or not in conieqaeiica 
of it, — no derelopment took pliwe in tluMe branches of the iDBontaetare 
vhioh needed wool that *»a subject to the 30 per cent. duty. The flneat 
gndes of woolIenB were not mads at all. Bat the manufactnre of cloths 
of ordinary quality (sOKnlUd casaimeres Kod simiUr goods), and that of 
blankets and &4innela, continued to show a mgulur grontb. The cenana 
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no reason tor donbting that ther proTe a steady adianee in the woollen 
mannf acture as a whole. The grovCh woi confined mostly to thoae branuhea 
which used doniMtic »uol : but within these tbera was not only increase 
but development. The methods of manufacture were improTed, better 
machinery was introduced, and new kinds of floods were made." (Taoutg, 
" Tariff History," p. 145.) Professor Taaaiig Lbs manifestly made an in- 
advertent error in mentioning blankets among the goude still suoceSsliiUf 
nuuinfactured. 
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industry." ^ Congress paid no heed to the recommenda- 
tion.' 

Mr. Fillmore — the sponsor in the House of Represent- 
atives of the act of 1S42, if not its author — repeated 
tlie recommendation in bis first annual message. He ex- 
pressed a preference for specific duties, urged that the 
rates should be moderate, since " what the manufacturer 
wants is uniformity and permanency," and called partica- 
lar attention to the evil results of the " unfortunate pro- 
vision in tbe present tariff which imposes a higher duty 
upon the raw material that enters into our manufactures 
than upon the manufactured article." He strongly recom- 
mended "a modification of tbe existing tariff, which has 
prostrated some of our most important and necessary man- 
ufactures," 3 In his second message he merely reiterated 
the recommendation in a single sentence; but be threw 
a sharp arrow at the advocates of the tariff of 184G, in a 
brief discussion of tlie trade returns. " The value of out 
exports of breadstufFs and provisions, which it was sup- 
posed the incentive of a low tariff and large importations 
from abroad would Iiave greatly augmented, has fallen 
from $68,701,921 iu 1847 to $26,051,373 in 1850, and to 
$21,948,653 in 1851 with a strong probability, amount- 
ing almost to a certainty, of a still further reduction in 
the current year." He also points out that although the 
aggregate value of exports shows a large increase, — forty 
million dollars, — all but four millions of the increase, 
was in the single item of raw cotton. The President de- 
voted more space to the tariff question in bis third and 
last annual message in December, 1852, than in either of 
tbe others. ?Ie called attention to the great exportation 

' "WessaecB and Papers ot the PreBidenta," toI. t. p. 18. 

* Nor to the subsequent reoonimendatjonji of Mr. FlUmora. Both 
branches ot ConEresa were controlled by the DeoiocrtiU during the foor 
yeats l841)-53. 
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} of the gold produced in California in payment of goods 
purchased ; hut more particularly to the fact that " aa our 
manufacturing establishments are broken down by com- 
petition with foreigners, the capital invested in them is 
lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are 
thrown out of employment, and the farmer to that extent 
b deprived of a home market for the sale of his surplus 
produce." Furthermore, he urged that the destruction of 
home competition enabled the foreign manufacturer to 
advance the price of his goods. 

These references to the utterances of the Whig Presi- 
dents are made, not because they led to action by Con- 
gress, — for they were quite unheeded, — but to bring 
out two facts : first, that high contemporary authority 
exists for the assertion that manufactures languished under 
the tariff of 1846, and that the prosperity of the country 
rested largely upon the great flow of gold from the Pacific 
coast ; and second, that the political defeat of the protect- 
ive system was by no means accepted as a finality. The 
country was not in a better condition under a low tariff 
than under a high one ; and the situation did not convince 
protectionists that their policy had been unnecessary. On 
tlie contrary, it proved to them the wisdom of a return to 
the old system. 

In March, 1853, Franklin Pierce became President, the 
Democratic party came into full possession of the govern- 
ment, and all hope of a revision of the tariff in the direc- 
tion of higher duties — which had been none too promis- 
ing during the Whig administration — came abruptly to 
an end. The revenue was redundant as it had been in 
Mr. FUlmore'a time. The Whigs would have adjusted it 
to the needs of the government by increasing the rates of 
duty on manufactured goods and by adding raw materials 
to the free list. The new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Guthrie, proposed to enlarge the free list by adding to it 
articles which had yielded $8,000,000 revenue during the 
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previous year, and to divide all other merchandise into two 
classes, one of which was to pay one liundred per cent., 
the other twenty-five per cent. duty. The President recom- 
mended this plan in language which showed that he was 
willing to sanction a measure that had in view the relief 
of manufacturers as well as a readjustment of the revenue. 
He referred to it as a plan "to reduce the duties on cer- 
tain articlea and to add to the free list many articles now 
taxed, and especially such as enter into manufactures and 
are not largely, or at all, produced in the country." 

The wisdom of reducing the tariff was again suggested 
in the second annual message, coupled with the remark 
that " as the general principle of reduction of duties with 
a view to revenue, and not protection, may now be re- 
garded as the settled policy of the country," there should 
be little difficulty in determining the details of a measure 
to that effect. Again, in his third message. President 
Pierce recurred to the subject. The existence of a sur- 
plus, withheld from return to the channels of business by 
the Independent Treasury system, — which the President 
praised as an admirable system, — suggested the need of 
a revision of the tariff. " It is now so generally con- 
ceded," he added, " that the purpose of revenue alone can 
justify the imposition of duties on imports, that in read- 
justing the imiMJst tables and schedules, which unques- 
tionably require essential modifications, a departure from 
the principles of the present tariff is not anticipated." 
This was addressed to the Thirty-fourth Congress, elected 
in 1854, which held its first session beginning in December, 
1855. The Whig party was practically disrupted. The 
Know Nothing, or Native American, party had sprung 
suddenly into existence, and had carried the elections in 
several States as if by a whirlwind. It had, indeed, sup- 
planted the Whig party altogether in the South. In the 
North both the old parties were partially disorganized by 
the growth of the " anti-Nebraska," or, as it was already 
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called, the Republican party, which drew most largely 
from the ranks of the old Whiga, but which also numbered 
a great many members who had always been Democrats. 
In many of the States the Know-Nothings and the anti- 
Kebraska forces made common cause, not by what is known 
at present as fusion, but because they held similar opinions 
both as to the slavery question and as to the dominance 
of a foreign element in the Democratic party. The whole 
political situation was one of confusion. The Senate waa 
Democratic by nearly two to one. The House of Kepre- 
sentatives contained, according to the classification in 
Greeley's Tribune Almauac for 1857, 108 Republicans, 
83 Buchanan Democrats, and 43 Fillmore Americans. 
The extraordinary revulsion of sentiment in the North 
caused by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise ia indi- 
cated by the fact that whereas in the Thirty-third Congress 
there were 93 Democrats from Northern States there were 
only 23 in the Thirty-fourth. Although the Republicans 
did not have a majority in the House, they elected Mr. 
Banks Speaker, by a plurality. 

The slavery qilestiou was in full possession of the popu- 
lar interest, and Congress could hardly turn from it to 
transact the routine business. It obtruded itself into 
every debate. Nevertheless, this perturbed period was 
productive of another tariff measure, peculiar in itself and 
in the circumstances under which it was passed. Mr. 
Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported a tariff measure at 
the first session of the Thirty-fourth Congress, but it was 
not_^kca np for action until the second session, that of 
^856;^._The woollen manufacturers had no hope of 
obtaining an increase of duties on the goods which com- 
peted with their own. The President and the Senate 
were against tliem. There was, moreover, no certainty 
that the House was favorable to protection, for a large 
number of the Republican members were Democrats oa 
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every question save that of slavery. Accordingly, the wool- 
len manufacturers sought for such protection as would 
be afforded by tlie proposition to which both the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasuiy were coniniitted, namely, 
_ a re mova l of the duty from the raw materials of their goods. 
With this object in view they supported the bill, and every 
form of it, which would give them this measure of protec- 
tion. Other manufacturers were not at first greatly inter- 
ested in the proposed change in the tariff, either for or 
against it. Later, when its provisions had undei^ne 
great changes, they would undoubtedly have opposed it if 
there had been opportunity to do so ; but it was then too 
late. The substitute, which was the basis of the act aa 
finally passed, was adopted after midnight, on February 
27, when less than a week of life remained to the Congress 
and the administration. 

As originally reported, in August, 1856, the bill was 
simply a measure to enlarge the free list. When the 
Committee of the Whole began the consideration of it 
there was much mancenvring for parliamentary position. 
Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, who made a minority report 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, offered a sub- 
stitute for the whole bill, but seeing that its presentation 
at that time would put him at a disadvantage, withdrew 
it. Plis scheme was, in brief, a reduction of 20 per 
cent in the rates of duty upon each schedule. For exam- 
ple, Schedule A.assessed at 100 percent, under the Walker 
tariff, came down to 80 per cent, ; Schedule C from 30 
per cent, to 24 per cent. ; Schedule H from 5 per cent, 
to 4 per cent. Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, had a still 
more radical proposition i to reduce all duties to a uniform 
20 per cent, and to make tea and coffee dutiable at the 
same rate. Mr. Boyce having offered this substitute, Mt. 
Campbell offered the committee bill slightly amended, as 
an amendment of that. By this piece of parliamentary 
strategy Mr. Campbell secured his own bill against amend- 
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tnent; since, after the voting on amendments to" perfect" 
the original bill, the question would comG first on bis sub- 
stitute for Mr. Boyce's amendment, and if it should be 
adopted no further amendment would be in order. 

The debate began on January 18, 1857. Mr. Campbell 
made a speech in explanation of the measure, but it waa 
never printed. The Globe reports it as withheld for revi- 
sion to be printed in the Appendix, but the Appendix does 
not contain it. After Mr. Campbell's opening the debate 
drifted directly into a discussion of the subject that was 
in every man's mind : slavery. The House went into 
Committee of the Whole, day after day, to consider the 
tariff bill and listened to long speeches in which the tariff 
waa not even mentioned. Efforts were made repeatedly to 
stop the practice. The point of order was raised that it 
was not permissible to discuss the President's Messago 
while the House was in committee on the tariS bill. The 
chairman ruled tliat members were at liberty to " proceed 
generally," and on appeal the committee sustained him. 

Some speakers did, nevertheless, address thoniaelves to 
the subject actually before the committee. The tone of 
the discussion was vastly different from that of thirty 
years before when the bill of 1828 was under considera- 
tion. Protectionists put forward tlieir opinions in the most 
timid manner ; the free traders were bold and radical in 
the expression of their views. For example: — 

Mr. Campbf.LL, of Ohio. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to advocate a system of free 
trade and direct taxation ? 

Mr. BoYCE. It is juit the very thing I am after.' 

Again, Mr, Millson, of Virginia, thought the admis- 

,^ sion of raw materials free of duty a most objectionable 

feature of the Ways and Means Committee's bill because 

its object waa to give the home market to the domestic 

' Appendix to " Congreuioual Globe," Tbirty-tonrtb Coogreu, third 
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maaufacturer. " XVe should then not only lose the reve- 
nue on the articles transferred to the free list, but what is 
of much more importance — we should lose that revenue 
which we now derive from those imported manufactures 
that would be supplanted by our own." * Further quota- 
tions are unnecessary. It may be thought by persons 
who have not studied the debate that such expressions as 
the foregoing are exceptional, and that they do not repre- 
sent the spirit of the great body of the anti-tariff men of 
the time. It would be easy, if it were desirable, to cite a 
score of similar passages. It is not asserted, and it is not 
true, that this was the general spirit of Congress. The 
statement was frequently made that the pending bill was 
.ft manufacture ra^bill ; a considerable section of the pro- 
tectionist party — if such a party can be said then to 
have existed — supported the bill ; and yet it was jmssed. 
It was only the extremists who looked upon the substitu- 
tion of American goods for foreign merchandise as a posi- 
tive evil. Nevertheless, there were many extremists in 
those times. Perhaps the average opinion of Congress 
cannot better be summed up than in the words of Mr. 
Faulkner, of Virginia, who, in supporting his own amend- 
ment, to make a horizontal reiluction of one third, applica- 
ble to all duties, said " the tarifE of 184lG has been longer 
in successful operation, and has given more geueral satis- 
faction to all the varied interests of the country than any 
law on the same subject which has ever passed Congress. 
I am not disposed to disturb its general arrangements 
without the most mature examination of the interests 
involved." ^ Whether it was the successful operation of 
the tariff, or the successful operation of the California gold 
mines, that gave general satisfaction, is a question that may 
be discussed with more or less profit at the present day. 

' Appendix t« " Congresgiona] Qlobe, Thiity-foortli Congreu, third aea- 

don, p. 223. 

> " CongTGSUOiuI Qlabe," Thirtj-foaith CoagreBa, third seuion, p. 7oO. 
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The Bituation in 1857 gave an oppoi-tunity to the political 
advocates of the tariff of 1846 to claim all the good things 
the people enjoyed for the working of that measure ; and 
their opponents were too few in numbera and too weak 
in spirit to engage in controversy with them. 

The legislative history of the act of 1857, in the House 
of Representatives, is tame and uninteresting. Some 
amendments were offered ; one proposed by Sir. Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, was adopted. It was an amendment 
favorable to the wool growers. Mr. Campbell's bill ad- 
mitted free all wool valued at less than twenty cents a 
pound, and all valued at more than fifty cents. The idea 
was to give manufacturers cheap wool for blankets and 
other low-priced goods, and also the fine wool they would 
use in the highest-priced fabrics. The duty was to he 
left unchanged on the medium wools of the quality chiefly 
produced in the country. Mr. Morrill proposed to shift 
the maximum valuation for the coarse wools from twenty 
cents to ten ; and this was adopted by a vote of 85 to 39. 
It was the only vote in either House of Congress at that 
session which may be described as a distinct victory of 
the protective principle. 

Debate and amendments having been exhausted, and 
the Committee of the Whole having become involved in 
something of a tangle, Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, re- 
sorted to an unusual parliamentary movement in order to 
bring the bill into the House. He moved to strike out 
the enacting clause. The motion, if adopted by the House, 
would kill the bill ; but Mr. Orr intended only to compel 
the committee to rise and report the bill to the House. 
The committee adopted the motion ; the House refused 
to concur with the committee ; Mr. Letcher's substitute 
was rejected ; Mr. Campbell's was adopted ; and the bill 
was passed, on February 20, by a vote of 110 to 84. 
The vote was neither on party nor on sectional lines, nor 
did it distinguish high tariff from low tariff and free trade 
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members. Not a vote was given against the bill by any 
member from New England ; Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
were also unanimous in supporting it. The West was 
much divided. The South was generally opposed to the 
bill, which nevertheless received many votes from that 
part of the country, including two or three strong Demo- 
crats representing "border" States. No doubt a con- 
siderable addition of strength was given to the measure 
by the financial situation. The condition of the money 
market already caused some apprehension ; and the situa- 
tion was rendered worse by the sub-treasury system, which 
locked up in government vaults money that should have 
been available for business. 

The bill was communicated to the Senate immediately 
upon its pass^e, and was refen-ed to the Committee on 
Finance. Four days later, on Tuesday, February 24, it 
was reported by the chairman, Mr, Hunter, of Virginia, 
who made two brief but significant remarks : that while, 
as the organ of the committee, be reported the House 
bill with amendments, he should, upon his own responsi'- 
bility, offer a substitute for it ; and that " We have so 
little time for its consideration that the question cannot 
be considered at all unless we dispose of it by at the fur- 
thest Thursday night." This programme left but two 
days for disposing of this important matter ; and, in 
fact, the bill was formally taken up, but not debated, on 
Wednesday, and was discussed, amended, and passed at a 
single session, which was prolonged for the purpose until 
after midnight. The most important amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance was an additional sec- 
tion reducing the rates of duty upon articles in Schedules 
A and B (_one hundred and forty per cent., respectively) 
to thirty per cent., and reducing all the rates in the other 
schedules by one fifth. 

The debate began with the presentation of the substi- 
tute of which notice had been given, by Mr, Hunter. 
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Inasmuch as it was the basis of the act as it was finally 
passed, Mr. Hunter's own summary of its provisions and 
hb statement of its purpose and intended effect are given 
in full. 

I propose to reduce the one hundred per cent, schedule 
to thirty per cent. ; to reduce the forty per cent., the thirty 
per cent., the twenty-five per cent,, and the twenty per 
cent, schedules one fourth, or nearly one fourth ; that 
is to say, the furty per cent, to thirty, the thirty to 
twenty-three, the twenty-five to nineteen, and the twenty 
to fifteen. The lower schedules which are comparatively 
unimportant I propose to reduce one fifth.' 

This is the whole scheme of the substitute I shall offer, 
except that I make transfers of certain ailicles in order 
to accommodate the hill more to the principles which I 
have been endeavoring to enunciate. I transfer some of 
the dyestuffs which are of no use except to the manufac- 
turer to the free list, and others to the lowest schedule ; 
so that the operation hereafter of this scheme, if it should 
be adopted, will be to approach as rapidly as we can to 
revenue duties upon all articles consumed by the masses, 
and at the same time, when this is accomplished, to give 
the manufacturer those articles free of duty which are 
used only by himself in the productions of his art. But 
I would approach this end, if I could, by steps so sure 
and gradual as to give no rude shock to any of the great 
interests of this country. I believe that all this may be 
accomplished with entire safety upon the principles which 
I propose. 

But it was not my purpose, nor do I think it would be 
right, to give to the manufacturer all that he desires to 
have free, while you tax the consumer upon a long list of 
articles with duties above the revenue standard.' 



Mr. Hunter proceeded to examine the anticipated oper- 
ation of the bill in its protective aspects, maintaining, 

' It will be Been thnt thia WBi inbatsDtiallj the propositioa of Mi. 
Letcher in the Uunae of RepreaantatiieB. 
' Appendix, " Con^'reBHional Qlobe," Tbiny-foDiUi Coogieu, third m*- 
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with respect to the irou, hemp, cotton, wool, sugar, and 
other interests, that the adjustment of duties left none of 
tlieni any reasonable ground of complaint. The particu- 
lar statement of his position upon these points is of less 
consequence than the fact that he expressly and iuteu- 
tionaUy arranged duties with a view to restoring the 
"incidental" protection which Mr. Walker, iu drafting 
the tariff of 1846, endeavored to avoid. An exception 
Btnst Ve made in the case of the wool duty ; for, as haa 
often happened in tariff controversies in this country, the 
duty on wool and woollens was the occasion of much dis- 
(^cussion and much bitterness of feeling. The Rouse bill, 
it will be remembered, in its original form admitted free 
of duty wool worth less than twenty cents a pound. An 
amendment proposed by Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, and 
adopted, changed this clause so as to provide for the free 
importation of wool worth less than ten cents a pound at 
the port of importation. Mr. Campbell's substitute com- 
promised on free wool worth less than fifteen cents a 
pound, i-etaining the home valuation. The proposition of 
Mr. Hunter was to make no wool free of duty, but to 
transfer it to Schedule G, dutiable at eight per cent. 
There was in neither House of Congress a pi-opositjon 
to mention the manufactures of woo] specifically ; but 
under the operation of the retluction provided for by Mr. 
Plunter's bill the duties would be reduced, with those on 
other articles iu the schedules where they were placed, 
some to twenty-three and some to nineteen per cent. 

Such opposition as was offered to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance, and to Mr. Hunter's 
substitute, — the two differed little in effect, — was oppo- 
sition in the interest of the wool growers. The first 
speech, to be sure, was by Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, 
who urged the passage of the House bill, which did not 
reduce the duty on iron ; but the speech was a weak one, 
and it had no echo. Mr. CoUamer, of Vermont, came 
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forward with an elaborate, learned speecli full of iuter- 
esting and suggestive matter on the subject of slieep, 
wool, wool growing, and wool manufacturing. Muck that 
he presented was Dovel ; and it would have had a power- 
ful influence upon the minds of members in former times, 
when it was accepted as an incontestable principle that 
the gOTernment should foster the industries of the coun- 
try. Now it fell on deaf ears. Mr. Collamer alluded, 
half jocularly, half indignantly, to the fact that the wool 
manufacturers had abandoned the alliance with the wool 
growers, and were now in strange company. 

This point was made much more sharply later in the 
day by Mr, Pugh, of Ohio, a Democrat and a free trader, 
but one who was opposed to what he regarded as unjust 
treatment of the wool growers. He said that the great 
financial question under discussion ought to be considered 
with " a due regard to the welfare of all. And yet a few 
manufacturer of woollen goods in New England and 
New York have seized upon it and perverted the whole 
enterprise into a scheme for sacrificing the wool grower 
of the West to their own aggrandizement." * Another 
senator referred to the sinister fact that the bill was to 
be carried by a combination between Northern manufac- 
turers and the South. 

Ad interesting passage in Mr. Collamer's siieech ex- 
posed a certain inconsistency in Mr. Hunter's plan. The 
Virginia senator had announced the principle that the 
reduction of duty on raw materials and on manufactured 
gooda should take place pari passu. " How prettily has 
he verified that in his proposition ! He has reduced the 
duty on wool from thirty per cent, to eight per cent., on 
woollen goods from thirty per cent, to twenty-three per 
cent." Mr. Collamer also called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Hunter, by transferring cotton gooda from one 

' Appendix, " CoBcniBiDnal Globe," Thirtj-fonrtli Cangrew, Oati te>> 
~ i,p.34l. 
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schedule to a Iiigber, gave those articles a reduction of 
otdy two per cent. — from twenty-five to twenty- three. 
" That is the way to save cottons. Why is that ? Are 
not the cotton manufacturers doing well enough ? I do 
not know whether they are or not. I do not know as 
much about them as about the woollen manufacturers. 
I suppose the difference is that the cotton manufacturers 
use a Southern material, and by this arrangement may 
secure Southern votes. You are to reduce the duty on 
wool to eight per cent., and then by getting the manufac- ' 
turers and their friends and the South to join together, it 
might be supposed the measure could be carried and wool 
be pulled over our eyes." ' 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, made a defence of the 
manufacturers and of the action of their friends in sup- 
porting the bill. The following passage, which illustrates 
his position and his argument, is surely either an example 
of the extent to which self-interest may distort the judg- 
ment of a man, or a specimen of disingenuous advocacy 
of a cause : " The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no 
war upon the wool growers. They assume that the reduc- 
tion of the duty on wool, or the repeal of the duty alto- 
gether, will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stim- 
ulate home production, diminish the importation of foreign 
woollen manufactures, and afford a steady and increasing 
demand for American wool." ^ 

The general debate, from which the above passages are 
extracted, took place upon the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reducing the rate of duty on articles 
in two schedules to thirty per cent,, and redui-ing all other 
duties by one fifth. The amendment was finally adopted 
Tjy a vote of 35 to 13. Seven of the minority were New 
England senators, two from Pennsylvania, and one each 

* Appendii, " Congreagional Globe," Thirty-fourtli Congreaa, third ses- 
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changes were 

made in the original bill in the provisions relating to wool, 
the effect of which was to substitute twenty cents for 
fifteen cents as the maximum value of cheap wool to be 
imported free of duty, to make free all wool valued at 
over sixty cents a pound, and to adopt the foreign instead 
of the home valuation in both cases. After some further 
unimportant action upon amendmeuts to the original bill, 
Mr. Clay, of Alabama, offered as a substitute for that 
measure a brief bill reducing all duties twenty^five per 
cent. The vote was taken without debate and the amend- 
ment was adopted, 26 to 24. It is not easy to understand 
this action of the Senate. The affirmative vote was given 
by twenty Southern senators and six Northern Democrats, 
Mr. Hunter voted for Mr. Clay's proposition, notwith- 
standing his having a plan of bis own. The strangeness 
of the result arises chiefly from the fact that those who 
supported the substitute desired a reduction of the tariff 
and It was well known that the House would not agree to 
the measure in this form. The yeas and nays had been 
ordered on the passage of the bill and one senator had 
already answered to his name when the futility of the 
attempt to force such a measure through Congress became 
apparent. A motion to reconsider was made and ulti- 
mately carried by one majority, Mr. Hunter still voting 
with the supporters of the twenty-five per cent, reduc- 
tion. The substitute, being resubmitted to the Senate, 
was rejected by a tie vote. Mr. Hunter now offered hia 
substitute, to which Mr. CoUamer immediately offered an 
amendment striking out the proposed transfer of wool to 
Schedule O. Tins amendment, the effect of which was to 
leave all wool dutiable at twenty-three per cent., was 
adopted by a vote of 26 to 23, — another division which 
placed members in strange company. Mr. Douglas, of 
Illinois, offered an amendment making wool under twenty 
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ceDta per pound in value free of duty, which was carried 
by a vote of 33 to 9, At last, long after midnight, the 
question was taken on substituting Mr. Hunter's bill for 
the original bill, and this was agreed to, yeas 88, nays 12. 
The negative votes were given by the two Vermont and 
the two Pennsylvania senators, Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Trumbull, Mr, Wade, and a few others 
who never won national distinction, and whose reasons 
for voting against it are not known. The aubstitiite was 
supported by Sumner and Wilson, of Massachusetts, and 
by three other New England senators, by substantially all 
the Souttiern senators, and by most of the Northern 
Democrats. The substitute having been adopted, the bill 
was passed without a division. 

The further proceedings in relation to the bill have 
little interest. A committee of conference was appointed 
which adopted the Senate bill in the main, so far as the 
reduction of rates was concerned, and the transfers of raw 
materials to lower schedides or to the free list, as proposed 
in the House bill. Opposition of a slightly frantic and 
yet feeble character was offered in both houses, but the 
compromise was adopted by an overwhelming vote in both 
branches of Congress. The bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent on March 3, 1857. 



THE MOHKILL TAEIFF, AND WAR TAXATION 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of protectioD in the 
United States that the lowest tariff enacted l>y Congress 
during the nineteenth century was established not only 
with the acquiescence but at the urgent solicitation of 
manufacturers, particularly of those engaged in the woollen 
industry. From this fact the inference should not he 
drawn that the woollen manufacturers chose a reduction 
of the duties upon raw materials as a satisfactory method 
of protection. The situation previously existing was in- 
tolerable. It shut up their mills and drove them out of 
business or into bankruptcy. In the prevailing state of 
public opinion, — made up of active hostility to protection 
in the southern half of the country, and of indifference in 
the northern half, where the slavery question absorbed 
popular interest and left room for the consideration of no 
other business questions, — they were hopeless of obtain- 
ing even a hearing upon the merits of the tariff contro- 
versy. They therefore asked for and ultimately secured 
snch a measure of protection as was afforded by cheaper 
raw material. 

Light is thrown upon the subject of their urgency in 
support of the reduced tariff by certain proceedings in 
■ Congi-ess in 1858. Investigating committees were a pro- 
minent feature of the years just preceding the Civil War. 
At the first session of the Thirty-fifth Congress a committee 
was appointed to inquire as to the disposition made of a 
sum of $87,000, reported by a committee to examine the 
causes of the failure of the Middlesex Mills, of Lowell, 
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Massachusetts, to have been expended by that company 
in promoting the passage of the Tariff Act of 1857. The 
congressional committee encountered several contumaeions 
'witnesses, and failed to trace any large part of the funds 
beyond the person to whom they were intrusted by the 
Boston commission house which acted for the Middlesex 
Company. It was found that a small sum was paid to a 
certain member of Congress ; but there is ground for an 
inference that the payment was regarded as legitimate, in 
the fact that no attempt was made by the Democratic 
House of Representatives, eager to fasten scandal upon the 
opposition, to censure the receiver of the money, who was 
a Republican. Another sum was found to have been given 
to the leading editor of a free trade paper ; and the commit- 
tee dealt ont some sarcasms for the benefit of the offender. 
On the whole, the committee came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the money was not employed in corrupting 
Congress, but that the most of it stuck to the fingers of 
the principal agent charged with the distribution of it, 
aud formed the major part of the capital of the business 
firm in New York City which that person had subse- 
quently entered.^ 

The incident is not in itself important, bnt it furnishes 
indubitable proof that one leading corporation engaged in 
the woollen industry was so earnestly in favor of the pro- 
posed tariff that it was willing to pay an enormous sum to 
secure Its passage. It cannot be supposed that the posi- 
tion of that company was exceptional, and it is well known 
that it was not. The whole affair illustrates the fact that 
protection, even of the same industry, is not a matter of 
fixed and unvarying rates of duty ; and it suggests that 
there is a reasonable answer to the question, sometimes 
propounded by free traders as a poser, why rates which 
not merely were deemed but were sufficient to afford 
ample protection when the " Morrill " tariff — which we 
' See Report no. 414. Tliirtf-Gfth Congrev, Bscond leaiioo. 
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are next to consider — was passed, may have been inade- 
quate in subsequent times. 

The foregoing truism may be matched with another. 
A revenue tariff is not a tariff at twenty per cent,, as Sec- 
retary Walker fancied it to be, but is one of varying rates, 
adjusted both to the articles to be taxed and to the times. 
If the rates fixed by the tariff of 1857 had been adopted 
in 1846 the measure would probably have been more suc- 
cessful than the Walker tariff actually was. The revenue 
would have been larger and the situation of manufacturers 
would have been more favorable. But when the tariff of 
1857 was adopted the era of prosperity which was induced 
chiefly by the California gold discovery had almost reached 
its term. Congress cannot be blamed for not being aware 
of the impending calamity, for many of the wisest finan- 
ciers of the time did not apprehend it before the crash 
came. Nevertheless, the reduction of duties was a serious 
mistake. The new tariff caused a great loss of revenue, 
and in the brief period of hard times before the next 
revision manufacturers suffered with all the rest 6T~lhe 
community. It may be stated as a general rule that a 
protective tariff is of little benefit to the country, to manu- 
facturers, or to wage-earners, in those periods when trade 
is expanding and when prices are steady at a high level 
or are advancing. Then there is so full a demand for all 
productions that foreign competition is not felt to be in- 
jurious. It is when prices are declining and when demand 
is slack that the homo manufacturer needs security against 
the competition of foreign goods; and the men upon his 
pay-roll doubly need the employment which an influx of 
such goods would take from them. In these siiggestions 
may be found an explanation of the comparative prosper- 
ity of manufacturers engaged in some important indus- 
tries, under the Walker tariff, and, under the slightly in- 
creased protection given by the act of 1857, their not 
greatly diminished prosperity in the years ensuing. 
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The financial crisis of 1857 changed all the conditions 
which made the later tariff policy successful. It has just 
been said that many wise men did not apprehend the 
revulsion. They were warned, but refused to beed the 
warning. It is easy to be wise after the event ; it is now 
impossible not to see that the event was inevitable. Atten- 
tion has already been directed to the enormous increase of 
importations and to the lavish exportation of the specie 
and bullion derived from the California mines. The re- 
sult, as was shown soon after the crisis,' was a lai^e 
increase of the foreign mercantile debt. A careful study 
of the movements of merchandise and bullion, making 
due allowance for freight and profits, led the writer to the 
conclusion that the foreign commercial debt of the United 
States, wbicb was *166,000,000 in 1847, wa.s $251,000,000 
in 1851; !(<364,000,000 in 1855, and $393,500,000 in 
1857. M'bile the country was thus buying abroad much 
more than it paid for, it was overinvesting at home. For 
example, the totil railroad mileage of the United States 
at the end of 1846 was but 4930; at the end of 1856 it 
was 22,016. At that period the funds necessary to con- 
struct railways were drawn largely from the small accu- 
mulations of local tradesmen and farmers, or were obtained 
by loans of the credit of counties and towns. The mere 
spending of more than five hundred million dollars in 
these enterprises, stupendous for tbe times when they were 
accomplished, made business active throughout tbe coun- 
try. Moreover, the extensions of the railway system 
seemed to be justified. A great wave of immigrant pop- 
ulation beat upon the Atlantic coast, and tbe newly built 
railways, penetrating the West, were so many fiords by 
which tbe tide reached the interior, where it spread over 
the prairies as tbe salt tide overflows a marsh. But when 
the activities produced by the expenditure of money in 
1 In mn article lij Eira C, Seunui, Hunt'* " M«reluntt' Mfgftiiinil," foE 
Dmamber, IS^l, p. Oftl. 
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constructing the railways liad subsided, those which were 
deriired from the opeiatiou of the railways through sparsely 
settled regions were not important enough fully to replace 
them. Men who had subscribed for stock beyond their 
means and had borrowed money to pay for it were forced 
to sell at a sacrifice. A heavy and long-continued decline 
in the price of railway shares resulted. The depression 
, in the stock market gave the first indication of the com- 
ing general financial trouble. 

It was but one of many symptoms of the disorder 
which it required a complete revulsion to cure. The 
abundance of ready money, tempting to universal extrava- 
gance, was the producing cause of the disorder. It led, as 
we have seen, to the exportation of much the greater part 
of the new stock of gold ; and the credit system was 
reared upon a reserve of hard money quite inadequate to 
the task of sustaining it. The bank returns show how iU 
prep.ired the country was to meet an emergency. On the 
Ist of January, 185G, the banks of the United States had 
deposits amounting in the aggregate to i}212,705,662; 
circulating notes to the amount of $195,747,950 ; and 
only $59,719,956 in specie, a reserve of less than 14^ per 
cent. The banks of New England, the last to suspend 
specie payments in the panic of 1857, had on the same 
date i6,79G,314 in specie against deposits of $31,596,935, 
and circulation of #47,762,301. The specie reserve waa 
less than 9 per cent, of these two classes of immediate 
liabilities,' 

With the above facts in view it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why the panic came: over importation, to which 
the people were tempted by low import duties, facili- 
tated by a sudden and great supply of gold, which is of all 
substances the best for the purposes of a buyer, extrava- 
gance in expenditure and recklessness in investment, 
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reaolttng in a tremendoos extension of credit, mider a 
system of iiuecare banking and unsecured paper money. 
When all tbe excesses had weakened the commercial body 
so tbat it conld endnre no more, a slight lesion was suffi- 
cient to Lay it prostrate. 

"The coantry continnes prosperoos," said Hunt's 
"Merchants' Magazine," in its commercial chronicle, in 
the issue for September, 1857, "and none of the troubles 
which threatened us early in the season have thus far 
overtaken us. . . . The croakers, however, are as busy as 
STcr." The review in the next issue begins with the 
words : " The last month has witnessed one of the most 
disastrous financial revulsions which has (^sic^ visited the 
oountry for many years." The failure of the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, on August 21, precipitated 
the crisis. The company's home was in Cincinnati, but 
its principal business was in New York. It had borrowed 
on call two or three million dollars whioli it had lent on 
various stocks and bonds. An attempt to contract their 
loans on the part of the banks involved a call upon the 
company to repay its loans, and the great shrinkage in the 
value of the collateral rendered it impossible to comply 
with the demand. The banks continued tlieir policy of 
contraction, mercantile failures resulted, and finally there 
was a general suspension of specie payments throughout 
the country. The crisis was an effort of nature to right 
itself. It was a painful process, but it revealed the true con- 
dition of the country, exposed weak points in the system, 
and eliminated evils the existence of which was not sus- 
pected so long as general confidence prevailed. One of the 
first effects of the panic was to put a sudden stop to the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and thus to cut off a large part 
of the government revenue. How disastrous it was to the 
Treasury may be seen upon an exaroinatton of the return 
of receipts from customs, by quarter years, for the two 
successive fiscal years : — 
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BECEIPTS FBOM CUSTOMS DUTIES. 









Qouf ended S«pterober 30 


(20,677,740 


118,573,729 




14,243,415 


6,237,724 


Much 31 


lfi,055,3-29 


7,127,901 


Juoe 30 


9.61(0,421 


0,850,267 


Total 


. 883,875,005 


*4 1,789,021 



The value of imported goods fell from $348,428,342 in 
the former year to $263,338,654 in the latter, although 
one quarter of the year had elapsed before orders for 
goods from abroad, sent before the crisis, could be counter- 
manded. Recovery from the commercial disaster was 
fairly satisfactory both in extent and in point of time; 
but it was not sufBcient to restore the Treasury to the 
sound couditioQ of obtaining revenue enough to meet the 
ordinary expenses of government. Instead of appljdng 
the remedy which, in such circumstances, is the only wise 
one, an increase of taxation, Congress resorted to its 
usual method of dealing with a deBciency, — treasury notes 
and a loan. It made no provision of additional revenue 
to meet these obligations. The outstanding public debt 
on July 1, 1857, was $28,699,831.85. It increased every 
succeeding year until 1861, when the Civil War entailed 
upon the country expenses which made all preceding 
budgets seem insignificantly small. Congress authorized 
an issue of $20,000,000 treasury notes by act of Decem- 
ber, 1857; a loan of $20,000,000 by act of June 14, 
1858 t and a loan of 3l21,000,000 by act of June 20, 
1860. Of this last loan only $7,022,000 could be sold. 
The public debt at the end of the fiscal year 1858 was 
*i4,911,881; in 1859 it was $58,496,838; in 1860 it 
I had reached $04,842,288. This increase does not repre- 

^^H sent the whole deficiency, for the Treasury balance was 
^^B decreased $14,000,000 during these three years, 
^^^ft The political situation was exceedingly unfavorable for 
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a proper consideration, Indeed, for any consideration at 
all, of a measure for tariff revision. The Democtatic 
party had been successful at the election of 1856 ; and in 
the platform of that pai-ty for the £rst time had appeared 

, 4 declaration in favor of " progreasive free tirade throagh- 
.Qut the world."' The Pre sj dent, Mr. Biichanan,.ta.be 
9iire,_was a Pennsylvanian, and a protectionist at heart; 
but it will have been seen on preceding pages of this vol- 
ume that he had more than once subordinated hia opir*- 
iona to the demands of party exigency. The Deinocratio 
members of Congresa, on the other hand, were almost to 
a man opposed to the protective policy. The Republican 
party, drawn together from both the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties, profeaaed at that time but a single aim, 
opposition to the encroacliuienta of slavery. Any attempt 
"to commit the organization to a tariff policy would have 

^ .tended to divide it. Accordingly the platform of the con- 
vention which nominated Fri^mont was silent upon the 
question. Nevertheless, upon aeveral occasions efforts 
were made to introduce billa upon the subject of the tariff 
at both sessions of the Thirty-6fth Congress. The rules 
relating to the introduction of bills were far less liberal 
than they are now ; and in every case there was a prompt 
objection to the reception of the bill, and a refusal on the 
part of the House of Representatives to admit it. 

Notwithstanding the devotion of the Republican party 
to its one iaaue, influences were at work which ultimately 
constituted it as sturdy a champion of protection as the 
Whig party had ever been. Chief among theae influences 
must be reckoned the part which Horace Greeley played 
in tlie politics of the time through the " Tribune," and 
mainly by means of the weekly edition. Mr. Greeley w 
an earnest disciple of Henry Clay, and during his long 
career as a journalist never faltered in his advocacy of the 
" American system." His great facility in the art of 
' " Hiitoiy of the Proaidano;," p. 208. 
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putting things and his transparent sincerity gave Lira 
extraordinary power over his readers. It may be doubted 
if there has ever been an Aoiericau editor who conimaniled 
the confidence of those whom he addressed more tlior- 
oiighly tliau he did. As lie urged the wisdom and the 
necessity of the protective policy with as much earnestness 
and almost as much persistency as he advocated the exclu- 
sion of slavery from Kansas and the passage of a home- 
stead law, it is no wonder that the farmers and all the 
plain people who had abandoned the Democratic party on 
the issue of slavery, and who were wont to watch eagerly 
for Mr. Greeley's outgivings on the Kansas question, 
should have been won over gradually to the side of pro- 
tection. 

The preponderance of the Whig element in the Repub- 
lican party helped the cause, which was aided also by the 
natnral tendency of men united for one great purpose to 
act together on minor issues. Before 1860 the Kepubli- 
cana were sufficiently consolidated to make it safe, and for 
a reaspn which will be mentioned presently, expedient, to 
insert in the national platform the following declaration : — 

That, while providing revenue for the support of the 
general goverament by duties upon imports, sound policy 
I'equires such an adjustment of these imposts as to encour- 
^e the development of the industrial interests of the whole 
country ; and we commend tliat policy of national ex- 
changes which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, 
to agriculture remunerating prices, to mechanics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and 
enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and 
independence. 

Mr. Blaine, in his " Twenty Years in Congress," argues 
plausibly, even convincingly, that it was the attitude of 
the Kepublican party on the tariff question which effec- 
tuated the election of Mr. Lincoln. Ilia line of reasoning 
i> briefly this : that the popular excitement over the wrongs 
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of Kansas was no greater in 1860 than in 1856 ; indeed, 
that the commotion had partially subsided. Not only had 
a considerable part of the Democratic party joined the 
Republicans, but those who were left had become hope- 
lessly divided, insomuch that a policy toward slavery as 
favorable as that of Mr. Buchanan was no longer possible. 
Conseijuently there was no important shifting from the 
Democratic to the Republican party; and without such a 
transfer the result of the election of 1856 would be re- 
peated. But at this juncture, namely, in the canvass of 
1890, Mr. Curtin, the Republican candidate for governor 
of Pennsylvania, brought forward most prominently in all 
lis campaign addresses, the importance of a protective 
/tariff, and argued strongly that the policy would be 
/adopted by the Republicans, and would certainly not be 
/ adopted by the Democrats. To this feature of the canvass 
j Mr. Blaine attributes the success of the Republicans in 
/ Pennsylvania, and to that event he ascribes-the election of 
/ Mr. Lincoln. It is certain that an electoral majority for 
/ Mr. Buchanan was universally conceded after the October 
I election in Pennsylvania, four years previous; and that 
\ the triumph of Mr. Lincoln was admitted to be inevitable 
\_^hen Governor Curtin was elected in October, 1860. 
p" Meantime the Treasury returns were demanding a re- 

vision of tlie tarifE in order to produce sufficient revenue, 
as earnestly as the atlvocates of protection were urging 
that the revision, when undertaken, should taite into con- 
sideration the interests of manufactures. The President, 
in his first annual message, December 8, 1857, did not 
conceal the unsatisfactory state of the national finances ; 
but he thouglit that the tarifE had " been in operation foe 
80 short a period of time and under circumstances so un- 
favorable to a just development of its results as a revenue 
measure that I should regard it as inexpedient, at least for 
the present, to undertake its revision." A year later, 
December 6, 1858, he urged upon Congress the impolicy 
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of continuing to increase the national debt to meet ordi- 
oary expenses, and the wisdom of providiDg increased 
revenue. At the same time he suggested *' that the inci- 
dental protection thus afforded by a revenue tariff would, ( 
at the present moment, to some extent increase the confi- 
dence of the manufacturing interests and give a fresh 
impulse to our reviving business." He proceeded to d&- 
clare a decided preference for specific duties instead of ad 
valorem, both as " the best if not the only nieuns " of 
protecting the revenue against fraud, and as giving to the 
manufacturer " the incidental advantages to which he is 
fairly entitled under a revenue tariff." He characterized 
the ad valorem system as a sliding scale to the disadvan- 
tage of the manufacturer. In his third annual message 
the President merely referred to his former opinions which, 
he said, had undergone no change. When he sent to 
Congress his fourth and last annual message the " Morrill " 
tariff had already passed the Plouse of Representatives 
and awaited action by the Senate ; but he argued again, 
and this time at considerable length, in favor of specific 
duties, which were proposed in the pending bill to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

The Thirty-sixth Congress began its first session in 
December, 1859, The situation was seemingly as unfa- 
vorable" to~lTie passage of a tariff measure restoring the 
system of protection as it had been at any time since the 
triumph of the anti-protectionists in 1846. The Senate 
consisted of sixty-six members, of whom thirty-eight were 
Democrats, twenty-six Republicans, and two " Americans." 
Among the Republicans were several who had come into 
the party from the Democratic, and who, though they 
might be tolerant of a protective policy, could not be 
expected to become ardent champions of it. On the 
other hand the Democrats, without an exception, were 
on the free trade side of the controversy. The House 
of Representatives, of 287 members, consisted of 113 
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Kepublicans, 93 administratioQ Democrats, 8 anti-Le- 
compton Democrats, and 23 Southein Americans.' No 
party commanded a majority. Tlie contest for the speak- 
ership lasted two months ; it ended in the choice of a 
Republican, Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey. But the 
Bepublicans were far from being in a position to control 
the conduct of business in the House. 

Slight as seemed the prospect that Congress would pass 
a tarifE act, the Committee of Ways and Means undertook 
the task of carrying such a measure through the House. 
The bill which it reported was identical in moat of its pro- 
visions with one which Mr. Justin S. M orril l, of Vermont, 
a member of the co:nmittee7had vainly tried to get before 
the House during the previous Congress. It provided for 
a loan of ten million dollars to pay outstanding treasury 
notes and made a complete revision of the tarifE. The legis- 
lative history of the bill is brief and not important. On 
March 12 Mr. Morrill endeavored to report the measure, 
but was met by an objection by a single member, which 
was sufficient to prevent the reception of the report. Mr. 
Uohn Slierman, the chairman of the committee, repeated 
the attempt on the following day. Although a majority 
fcoted to suspend the rule and admit the report, the neces- 
/sary two-thii-ds vote was not obtained. Thereupon a pro- 
position to amend the rule, so as to permit the committee 
to report, was brought in and the new nile was adopted, 
and on April 6 the bill was reported. The opponents 
omitted no opportunity to obstruct it. In order to reach 
it on the calendar of the Committee of the Whole it was 
necessary to lay aside fifteen other bills. The objectors 
compelled Mr. Sherman to move separately the postpone- 
ment of each one of the intervening bills. 

The debate began on April 13. The first speech made 
was one on the slavery question and contained no mention 
of the tariff. But Mr, Morrill, and after him other mem- 
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bers, diacussed the question actually before tlie Committee 
of the Whole. After a few days of general debate the 
bill was taken up by sections for ameudraeut. But at no 
time during the few days the cousideration of tlie measure 
continued was there anything said upon either side which 
throws light either upon the economic policy of protection 
or upon the situation which led to the revival of that policy. 
Indeed, the bill was regarded by its friends as little more 
than a recurrence to the system of specific duties and the 
tanff^ratea of 1846, and therefore not reasonably objec- 
tionable even to the advocates of an extremely low tariff. 
The assertion was made repeatedly that the effort had been 
to find the equivalent specific duty for the ad valorem ,y^" 
rate of 184G, and to adopt that. The final votes were 
taken on May 10, 1860. Just before the committee rose 
to report the bill to the House, Mr. Barksdale, of Missis- 
sippi, moved an amendment the effect of which would be 
to reeuact the tariff of 1840, At the request of Mr. Sher- 
man he withdrew it upon an understanding that it might 
be offered in the House, and that a yea and nay vote sliould 
be taken, which was not peruiissible in Committee of the 
Whole. After the bill had been reported to the House, 
Mr. Barksdale declined to renew his amendment and said 
that he preferred to have the vote taken on the bill as it 
was. A motion to lay the bill on the table was rejected, 
63 to 101, and the bill was then passed, yeas 105, nays 64. 
The vote was nearly on party lines. Three Republicans 
voted no ; three Democrats supported the bill, as well as four 
" anti-Lecompton " Democrats. Only ten of the twenty- 
three Southern Americans were recorded, of whom seven 
supported and three opposed the bill. The free States 
gave but fourteen votes against the bill, the slave States 
but eight in favor of it. Probably the large number of 
norecorded votes, almost one third of the whole House, is 
to be accounted for by the unwillingness of many mem- 
bers to go against the majority of their party. 
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The bill having been sent to the Senate wus referred to 
the CoiuDiittee on Finance, vbich retained it without ac- 
tion more than a month. The chairman of the committee. 
Senator K. M.T. Hunter, of Virginia, reported it back on 
June 13, and moved that the consideration of it be post- 
poned until the next aeasion. He supported his motion in 
a long speech, urging that the situation of the Treasury 
did not demand an increase of taxation. He did not deny 
— of course he could not deny — that the i-evenue had 
been and still was insufficient ; but he believed that in a 
short time importations would increase and restore the 
balance of receipts and expenditures, lu any event he was 
opposed to the principles of the bill, the provisions o£ 
which he analyzed at considerable length. 

After a brief debate Mr. Hunter's motion was adopted 
by a vote of 25 to 23. In the circumstances this was a 
very narrow vote. Mr. Bigler, of Penuaylvauia. was the 
only Democrat who voted against postponement. Almost 
every Republican was recorded in the negative, or paired 
against the motion ; and there were at least ten Demo- 
crats who neither voted nor paired. The fact was that 
the bill gained strength by lapse of time, for the Treasury 
deficit continued to grow. When the vote to ])03tpone 
was adapted, the two Houses had agi-eed to adjourn finally 
on the 20th of the month. Subsequently the day of final 
adjournment was put off a week, and a motion to recon- 
sider the postponement was entered. The mover was a 
Democrat, Mr. Powell, of Kentucky. In the debate which 
ensued, the motion was advocated by one or two other 
Democrats on the ground that more revenue was needed 
and that it was advisable to pass the bill, objectionable as 
they deemed it, rather than to adjourn without providing 
additional taxation. Mr. JeEFeraon Davis, of Klis^issippi, 
ranged himself on the sarae side, but gave a singular and 
characteristic reason for his action. He regarded the act 
of 1846 as "more democratic" than the act of 1857 
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which extended the free list in the interest of manufao- 
turera. He wished, therefore, to get back to the rates of 
1846, and to repeal the act of 1857, the passage of which 
he thought had been procured by corruption. No other 
senator took this view of the matter ; but when the 
motion to reconsider was put, it was carried by a vote o£ 
33 to 17. The session was too near its end to permit a 
consideration of the bill, and it went over to the second 
session. 

When Congress leassembled, in December, 1860, South 
Carolina had already adopted the ordinance of secession, 
and the senators from that State did not appear at anj^ 
time during the session to take their seats. Before the 
tariff bill was taken up for discussion the senators from 
five other States — Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana — bad withdrawn in consequence of 
similar action on the part of conventions of their respect- 
ive States. The loss of twelve Democratic senators vir- 
tually placed the control of atfairs in the hands of the 
SgpubHcans and rendered easy the passage of the mea- 
Bnt in the early part of the session the opjKinents 
if the bill were still able to obstruct it. On December 
1, they were able to carry a motion — 29 to 27 — to 
refer it to the Committee on Finance, which wa^ a hostile 
committee, and which reported it back on the 20th with 
a recommendation that it be postponed until the 4th of 
March, in other words that it be not considered at all. 
There were some Democrats who did not favor suppress- 
ing the bill, and a motion was made and was successful, 
to refer it to a select committee of five senators. The 
committee consisted of three Democrats and two Republi- 
cans ; but Mr. Bigler, of PGunsylvatna, a protectionist, 
was one of the Democrats, and accordingly there was a 
majority in favor of the principle of the bill. 

It reappeared in the Senate on February 1. The 
■elect committee proposed numerous amendments, and the 
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debate which began a week later was devoted almost 
wholly to a consideration of these amendments and others 
offered by individual senators. Some passages in the 
debate are interesting, and, but for the fact that the 
Morrill tariff lasted but a short time, might be important. 
The bill proposed a virtual abolition of the warehousing 
system. Mr. Seward urged strongly tlie retention of the 
system and carried the Senate with him.^ 

As usnal the most earnest controversies were in regard 
to the duties on iron and wool. The Pennsylvania mem- 
bers obtained substantially all they desired. The position 
of members on the question of the wool duty was pecu- 
liar. After the amendment proposed by the select com- 
mittee had been disposed of, the first amendment offered 
was one regarding the wool duty. The law then in force 
levied a duty of 2i per cent, on all wool valued at 20 
cents or more a pound ; all under that value was free of 
duty. The tariff bill of 1861 as it was passed by the 
House of Representatives laid a duty of 3 cents a pound 
on wool valued at 18 cents and less than 24 cents a 
pound, and of 9 cents on wool valued at more than 24 
cents. The select committee of the Senate made no 
change in this provision. Tlie question came up several 
times in different forms in the Senate debate, but the 
discussion which possesses the most interest took place on 
the 19th of February, the day before the bill was passed. 
Mr. Bingham, of Michigan, — several propositions on the 
subject having been rejected, — offered an amendment 
laying a duty of 5 per cent, on wool valued at less than 
18 cents a pound. The amendment was supported by all 
the Southern members who were left in the Senate, and 
by the Northern Democrats. It was opposed by all save 
one or two of the protectionists, including senators from 
Vermont and Ohio, States particularly interested in wool 
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growing. At one time the debate touched upon general 
/ — principles in a peculiar way. Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, pleaded with the Senate not to add this '* burden " 
I to manufacturers; whereupon Mr. Baker, of Oregon, re- 

\ marked that as " an old Whig " he used to argue " in 

I the presence of a great many people to make tlieiu betieva 
1 that the way to have things that they wanted to eat, to 
j drink, and to wear, very cheap, was to put a high duty 
'\ on them [Laughter]. Well, I reasonably believed that 
J then, and I reaaouably believe it now. ... It would be 
/ very hard for me to go home and tell my people that 
j Senator Wilson convinced me that, in the case of wool, 
the only thing we raise and care much about, the way to 
get tlie better price for it is to have no duty at ail. . . . 
We cannot sell much of anything ; but we do happen to 
V raise a little wool, and very coarse wool at that ; and for 
I the sake of the appearance of the thing, at any rate, I 
think to levy a duty of 5 per cent, upon it will not he 
I unreasonable." ' 

This may be classed among the humors of tbe tariff 
controversy. Senator Wilson's sense of humor was not 
aroused by Mr. Baker's speech. To him it was a serious 
matter. He did not respond in the same vein but opposed 
the amendment earnestly. Nevertheless it was carried, 
by a vote of 23 to 20, and the clause with the 5 per cent, 
duty on low priced wool remained in the bill and ulti- 
mately became law. 

The hill was passed on February 20, by a vote of 25 to 
14. Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, was the only Democrat 
who voted for the bill ; no Republican opposed it. On 
its being returned to the House of Representatives with 
one hundred and fifty-six amendments the whole matter 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole. Some mem- 
bers were disposed to obstruct the measure as much as 
* " CoogreastaiiBl Globe," Thirt74ixth Congren, nooDd •eanon, part ii. 
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possible ; and, aa the rules of the House permitted them 
to do, they insisted upon a separate consideration and a 
separate vote on each amendment. Ultimately every 
amendment save one was concurred in. A provision lay- 
ing a tax on coffee and t«a was rejected. This ease of 
non -concurrence was referred to a committee of confer- 
ence, which recommended that the Senate recede. The 
report was promptly agreed to by both Houses, and thus 
the Morrill tarifE act laid no duty on tea or coffee. The 
President approved the bill on the 2d of March, and it 
took effect on April 1, 1861. 

During the same month Fort Sumter was attacked and 
surrendered, the President issued liia first call for volun- 
teers, and the four years' Civil War began. Congress was 
summoned in extraordinary session, and entered upon its 
herculean task of organizing the land and naval forces and 
of providing ways and means for carrying on the gigantic 
struggle. Among the measures passed at the session 
which began on July 1 was an act increasing duties, 
There was no question of protection. Revenue was re^ 
quired. The act of August 5, 1861, was passed with 
little discussion In either branch of Congress. As it was 
originally reimrted in the House of Representatives it was 
a simple measure levying duties on, ti^ and coffee, and in- 
creasing them on sugar, molasses, spices, salt, fruits, drugs, 
hemp, india-rubber, and other articles of which those emi- 
nierated are typical. The bill was opposed, as were all 
the measures of the administration, by the Democrats of 
North and South ; but the Republican majority was so 
great that it was easy to cut off discussion and overcome 
all resistance. In the Senate the situation was the same. 
The Committee on Finance brought in an amendment 
levying a direct tax of twenty millions and imposing an 
income tax. These additions to the revenue system were 
adopted almost as soon aa they were jiropoHed. To an 
objection made by one of the senators, Mr. Fessenden, of 
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Maine, replied that it waa simply a question of obtaining 
means to prosecute tbe war, that nothing else would do at 
the time, and that Congress should not heaitate. A con- 
ference committee, which was constituted upon a pro 
forma rejection of the system by the House of Represents 
attves, changed the form of the bill to a certain extent, 
and the report of the committee was accepted with hardly 
a word of debate. 

At the first regular session of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
greas, which began in December, 1861, two tariff acts 
were passed. The first increased still further the duties 
on tea, coffee, and sugar. So urgent was the need of 
'More revenue than was yielded by the existing taws that 
this act was hurried through both Houses of Congress and 
was approved by the President on December 24, three 
weeks after the beginning of the aesaion. The prompt- 
ness with which it was passed illustrates in a striking 
manner tlie readiness of Congress to adopt almost any 
suggestion of additional taxation upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Ways and Means, of which that 
masterful leader of men, Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chairman. Near the close of the same session 
the second tariff act was passed, " increasing temporarily 
the duties on imports." The changes made were partly a 
substitution of uew duties for those previously in force, 
and partly an addition to the old duties, but in both casea 
the result was decidedly heavier duties, save upon tea, 
coffee, and sugar wiiich had already been taxed severely. 
Under the Morrill tariff all unrefined sugar bore a duty of 
three fourths of a cent a pound. The war duty was two 
and a half, three, and three and a half cents a pound, 
according to grade. Heavy additions were made to the 
duty on imported iron — except pig iron — upon cotton 
and woollen goods of alt classes, and upon most other of 
the "protected" manufactures. At the same time the 
free list was shortened heroically. Young's " Customs 
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\ Tariff Legislation " ' specifies 1492 articles and subdivi- 
sioDS of manufactures enumerated in one or more tariff 
BctA passed between 1846 and 1870.^ 0£ this number 
182 Were free under the Morrill tariff; the act of July 
14, 1862, left only 99 articles on the free list 

In spite of the great augmentation of duties by the act 
of 1862, another tariff act and a still further advance of 
rates was necessary ia 1864, The introduction of an all- 
embracing system of iuternalre venue involved such heavy 
taxation of domestic products that the existing tariff 
would have had in many cases the effect of a bounty on 
the importation of foreign goods. The new tariff was 
therefore merely a readjustment with the double purpose 
of obtainiug more revenue, payable in gold, to meet the 
interest on the public debt, and of restoring to manufac- 
turers tlie protection which, without such a readjustment, 
the excise laws would have taken from them. The legis- 
lative history of the act of 1864 is almost unexampled 
for brevity. Although the session — the first of the 
Thirty-eighth Congress — began on December 7, 1863, the 
tariff bill was not repoi'ted by the Committee of Ways 
and Means until May 27, 1864. The debate upon it began 
on June 2, and the bill was passed on June 4. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance reported it on June 14 ; the 
bill was taken up for consideration on June 16 ; and it 
was passed on the 17th. It was approved on the 30th. 

' OoTernment Printing Offioe, 1874. 

' Tlia number enumetaled lu an; one g^aenl tariff set wu of oonm 
tnDch BmolUr ; end the eDumeratiim alwnya includod the free list It baa 
been uaerted freqnentlj inthettmS ducnuions of the past that a daty »u 
levied on iDore than twa thooBand clamsi of articles, — an aBsertion which 
convened a triple iiDtmth ; since, first, do tariff sot ever psssud lij CoD^ress 
anniDerated oa maoy as Gfleen hundred articles ; seccmrtly. becaoae, of the 
VtidleH enumerated, several handred vers niunll} specified for tfae purpose 
of deulariuK tliem to be free of duty; and, thirdly, hecanae in no true 
■erne are tliree different siies of windoir-glass. or three akoins of cotton 
jam uf different finuneu, so many distinct cloaiesof luerchuidiBe, from llie 
mere fact that dtSereat rates of doty are leried on them. 
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The objects of the measure were so well understood, the 
methods of accoiDplishing what was desired were so fully 
agreed upon, and the majority of the dominant party was 
so large, that the debates upon it were quite as uninterest- 
ing and almost as brief as a discussion of a private pen* 
sion bill. Opposition was made to the new tariff, but it 
was the formal opposition of men who had not the slight- 
eat hope of prerenting the passage of the bill. 

The act (^curta iled the free list still further and left 
exempt from duty scarcely anything except some of the 
crudest of raw materials used by manufacturers. A half 
cent a pound was added to the duty on each grade of un- 
refined sugar, and the duty on refined was fixed at five cents 
a pound. Thirty-five cents a pound for unmanufactured to- 
bacco, two dollars and a half a gallon for brandy, eighteen 
cents a hundred pounds for salt lu built, one hundred per 
cent, ad valorem for opium, and thirty-five cents a gallon 
for beer, are specimens of the duties levied. The protec- 
tionists, let ns rather say the protected manufacturers, 
found their opportimity in the necessity of the govern- 
ment, and the bill is full of examples of their prowess. 
The new duties on wool and woollens illustrate the quality 
and the extent of their work. Upon wool the duty ranged 
from three cents a pound to ten cents; and upon manu- 
factures of wool the system of compound duties and high 
rates, introduced in the act of 1862, was greatly extended. 
For example, upon several important classes of goods the 
duty was twenty-four cents a pound and forty per cent 
ad valorem. 

The fact seems to have been that whoever could devise 
OF discover a new object of taxation, or who was coura- 
geous enough to advocate an increase of duty upon an 
article already taxed, was regarded as a public benefac- 
tor, and the suggestion was adopted forthwith, i As for 
the roanufacturera they had only to declare what rate of 
duty they deemed essential, and that rate was accorded to 
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them. Lest it should be thougbt tliat the adoption o£ 
Buch a policy was a complete surrender of Congress to tha 
demands of manufacturers, we must bear constantly in 
mind the fact that manufacturers themselves were subject 
to a taxation so severe that they would really have been 
crushed nuless they had been compensated by a substantial 
monopoly of the home market. They paid a license tax 
for the privilege of continuing in business ; their raw ma- 
terial was subject to excise ; so was their product ; and an 
income tax came at the end to diminish their profits. It 
is little wonder that they asked to be relieved from the 
peri] of losing the market for goods which paid such heavy 
tribute to the government. Nor is it strange that Con- 
gress admitted the justice of their claims and granted 
what they desired. 

The last act of the series of war tariffs was passed 
March 3, 18G5. It was not a general revision of the 
tariff, but it introduced the system of compound duties 
upon cotton manufactures, adding an ad valorem duty to 
the specific duties already imposed. The rate of duty on " 
the cheapest calicoes was fixed at six and a half cents a 
square yard and ten per cent, ad valorem. Additions 
were made to tho already great impost upon brandy 
and other spirits, and the rate upon railroad iron was 
advanced to $22,40 per long ton. 

It is not merely difficult, it is impossible, to estimate 
even approximately the effect of the heavy duties imposed 
on foreign goods by these several acts. The foreign trade 
declined rapidly, but it would be presumptuous to assert 
that the tariff was answerable for much or for little of 
the decline. Such manufactures as were prosecuted dur- 
ing the Civil War were extremely profitable ; but it does 
not appear to be certain that they were made profitable 
by high duties operating to exclude competing foreign 
goods. The high cost of living is of itself quite sufficient 
to account for the decrease in the importation of foreign 
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goods ; and causes existed, far more potent than the tariff, 
to make the cost of living high. The derangement of 
labor through the withdrawal of a great proportion of the 
men for military service ; the excessive prices occasioned 
by the fluctuation in the value of the depreciated cur- 
rency ; and the operation of an escise system which prob- 
ably has no parallel iu history either for thoroughness 
or for severity ; any one of these causes had vastly more 
influence in discouraging the expenditure of money for 
articles not indispensable than could have been exerted by 
the duty upon foreign merchandise. The same causes 
roust be assigned as the most important elements of the 
protection enjoyed by manufacturers ; but to them is to 
be added one other element. The government itself l>e> 
came the best customer of the manufacturer, — a customer 
who could be forced to pay the highest market price for 
everything it needed, a customer who rarely haggled over 
prices, a customer who bought for the most wasteful of all 
consumers, an army. The government took the millions 
of the people's money in taxes, borrowed other millions, 
and spent the whole in clothing, boots, hats, firearms, — 
in hundreds of classes of articles required to provide for a 
vast army in the field. It bought domestic goods only, if 
such were to be had, and thus it became better tlian a full 
substitute for that *' home market" for which protection- 
ists had petitioned so long. 

The condition of affairs, in short, was suoh that all the 
direct effects of the tariff upon trade and manufactures 
were completely masked. The high duties were an inner 
and a useless barrier against importation, a second line of 
defence for the " protected " manufacturer, which he did 
not need so long as the outer breastworks were insur- 
mountable. Nevertheless the actual situation is worthy of 
a moment's study. After the revulsion in 1857 there was 
a sudden decrease of importations, in a single year, from 
a value of !^;J48,428,342 to $263,338,654, then a steady 
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increase until 1860, when a new maximum was reached, 
namely, 1353,616,119. The following table exhibits the 
facta roost interesting for present purposes, of the import 
trade during the years from 1860 to 1866, oue year after 
the war closed. It shows the absolute decline of the trade, 
the gradual but almost complete extinction of the free list, 
and the great average addition to the rates of duty : — 
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A large part of the financial history of the war period 
and not a little of the social history is exemplified in this 
table. For, in addition to the matters already mentioned, 
we can detect in the figures for the earlier years the story 
of enforced economy practised by the people generally ; a 
little later we perceive the beginnings of the extravagance 
and recklessness induced by an excessive issue of paper 
money ; and immediately upon the close of the war we 
find the importations exceeding by eighty million dollars 
the largest previous aggregate for a year, and that, too, 
when the South had well-nigh ceased, for the time, to be 
a consumer of foreign merchandise, 

The account of domestic exports during the same pe- 
riod, and during the years that followed, is instructive in 
a negative way only. Neither during the prevalence of 
the protectionist policy, nor under the low tariffs of 1846 
and 1857, were American manufactured goods exported 
largely. The only important exception to the statement 
is coarse cotton fabrics, in which a good trade had been 
established before the Walker tariff was passed, and the 
trade became large and profitable during the era of low 
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tariffs. The fact was, and lias usually been, at all times, 
that tlie population of the country itself, and the needs of 
that popidation, grew at a much faster rate than the capa- 
city of mills and factories to supply them. Confiequently, 
at rare intervals only, and for short spaces of time, was 
there a surplus of articles of home manufacture for which 
it was profitable to seek a foreign market. If it be urged 
that the protectionist policy hampered the growth of manu- 
factures, and made the cost of manufactured goods so high 
that they could not be exported in competition with for- 
eign products, it may be replied, first, that theoretically 
the great profits supposed to be given to protected manu- 
factures by the " tariff wall " should have attracted cap- 
ital in large amounts t^ industries that were open to all, 
and thus have produced a surplus; and, secondly, that 
tliere was no greater growth of manufactured exports 
under the low tariffs than under the high, — in fact, 
scarcely any growth at all, save in the one case already 
mentioned, that of cotton goods. 

Moreover, during the whole period of American his- 
tory for which trustworthy statistics of the export trade 
are available, it Is impossible to trace any connection be- 
tween the nature of the tariff policy prevalent at any given 
time and export trade movements. That is to say, bear- 
ing in mind that the chief articles of exportation from 
this country have been cotton and foodstuffs, increases 
and decreases in the volume of the trade may in all cases 
be fuUy accounted for by such circumstances as good or 
bad crops in this country and In Europe, in the case of 
food; and by the English demand for cotton and the 
American supply, in the case of that staple. It Is there- 
fore not only ni't necessary but also not candid to ascribe 
to high or to low tariffs fluctuntions in the volume of 
exports of classes of merchandise which foreigners buy in 
this country, not from choice but from necessity. 

The quick decline in the amount of exports which 
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ensued upon tbe beginning of the war was a result solely 
of tbe absolute cessation of tbe cotton trade. The follow- 
ing table shows tbe value of the total export trade for 
tbe seven years 1860-66 inclusive, and the valae of the 
nw cotton exported in tbe same years : — 
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The fact that the exportation of domestic products, ex- 
cept cotton, was greater during every year of the war than 
it was in 1860 is wholly without significance, unless it 
may be regarded as useful in disproof of the theory that 
ft nation which discourages importation by ineaDB of high 
duties is unable to find foreign markets for its own pro- 
ducts. The same deduction may be made from the tariff 
and commercial history of the years following the restora- 
tion of peace when, under an exceedingly high tariff, a 
further great expansion of the export trade took place. 

One of the resolutions of the Democratic party, adopted 
at its national convention in 1856, contained the follow- 
ing sentence: "The time has come for the people of the 
United States to declare themselves in favor of free seas 
and progressive free trade throughout the world, and by 
solemn manifestations to place their moral influence at 
the side of tlieir Hueeessful example." The administrii,tioa 
'of President Pierce, which was warmly commended in 
another resolution of the same platform, had negotiated 
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with the government o£ Great Britain a treaty of reci- 
procity for the admission of certain products of the Brit, 
ish North American colouies and of the United States 
from either country into the other, free of duty. The 
treaty was made on June 5, 1854, ratified on September 
11, and proclaimed by the President — the necessary act 
of Congress having been passed — on March 16, 1855. 
It abolished duties as between the United States and the 
Provinces upon the following named articles : — 

Grain, fiour, and bread stuffs of all kinds; animals of 
all kinds ; fresh, smoked, and salted meats ; cotton-wool ; 
seeds and vegetables; undried fruits; dried fruits; fish of 
all kinds; products of Bah and all other creatures living in 
the water ; poiUtry ; eggs ; hides, furs, skins or tails un- 
dressed ; stone or marble in its crude or unwrought state ; 
slate ; butter, cheese, tallow ; lard ; horns ; manures ; ores 
of metals of all kinds ; coal ; pitch, tar, turpentine ; ashes ; 
timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed and sawed, 
unmanufactured in whole or in part ; firewood, plants, 
shrubs, -and trees ; pelts ; wool ; fish-oil ; rice ; broom-corn 
and bark ; gypsum, ground or unground ; hewn or wrought 
or unwrought burr or grindstones ; dyestuffs ; flax, hemp, 
and tow unmanufactured ; unmanufactured tobacco ; rags. 

An examination of this list will show that in the matter 
of gaining a market the advantage was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Proviooes. The articles named are almost 
without exception those of which Canada — using that 
t«rm to include New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island — already produced a surplus. Cotton, 
rice, pitch, tar and turpentine, and tobacco, are the excep- 
tions ; and in the inclusion of them we see the influence of 
the South, which dominated the dominant party in this 
country. Not a single article advanced a step by manu- 
facture, for which Canada offered a market, was placed 
upon the list. It is true, and it must in fairness be can- 
didly admitted, that the treaty allowed American flsher- 
i free access to the Canadian in-shore fisheries, and 
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this was a valuable privilege, particularly to New Eng- 
land. It was a privilege of which the fishermen made 
light ; for they have always declared that they asked oo- 
thiog more than security in the international right to fish 
at a distance of one marine league from the shore. Great 
Britain limited the right by insisting that the line of ex- 
clusion was not to follow the indentations of the shore, but 
was to be drawn from headland to headland across the 
months of bays however wide. It may be that the fisher- 
men would liave been satisfied with such rights as were 
theirs by the law of nations as interpreted by American 
Secretaries of State ; yet it is to be conceded that when- 
ever the greater privileges were theirs they have taken full 
advantage of them. 

There is uo. doubt that when tits, treaty, of 1854_\raa 
/accepted, protectionism in the United States was almost 
Nextinct, as a political force, and there was a well-nigh 
'universal expectation that the arrangement for recipro^ 
trade with Canada was to be a first step toward free trade, 
— that the tariff barrier along the northern line of the 
country was speedily to be broken down. The operation 
of the treaty was such as ought to have been foreseen by 
every one who knows human nature. The Canadian gov- 
ernments com])en3ated themselves for the loss of revenue 
through the admission of raw materials free of duty by 
increasing the duty on manufactures. The total annual 
value of American goods exported to Canada was smaller, 
by three and a half million dollars, in 1SC2 than in 1854, 
showing that the treaty did not enlarge the market for 
such goods ; hut whereas the value of manufactured goods 
exported in 1856 was eight million dollars, it was but one 
and a half million in 1863.' 

Besides increasing duties on goods not covered by the 
treaty, Canadian governments took measures to divert 
trade into channels more useful to themselves than those 
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through United States ports. The result was a great 
reduction of the reexport trade of this country. And the 
final effect of the treaty was that the merest fraction of 
importfl from Canada to the United States was subject to 
duty ; that the importations increased largely ; tliat expor- 
tation did not increase ; and that a large part of ttie goods 
exported were subject to duty in Canada. These facts are 
not mentioued as, in any sense, the basis of an indictment 
against Canada. The measures advised by Canadian states- 
tnen and adopted by Canadian parliaments were such as, 
in similar circumstances, wouJd have been adopted by an 
American Congress, unless it were so anxious to promote 
free trade throughout the world as to be willing to sacri- 
fice national self-interest iu order to exhibit a " solemn 
manifestation " of its purpose. Nevertheless, it could not 
be expected that when the protectionist fervor reappeared 
in American politics, and when the one-sidednesa of the 
arrangement was so apparent, those who had not declared 
in favor of progressive free trade throughout the world 
should be satisfied with the operation of the treaty. 

The history of the movement for an abrogation of the 
treaty is interesting. Originally, that movement took the 
form of an effort to substitute a more equitable agreement 
for that of 1854, — one that should include manufactured 
goods to a certain extent in the list of articles exempt 
from duty. Such were the spirit and the recommendation 
of a report matle Ity the Committee on Commerce of the 
Thirty -seventh Congress,^ and the committee of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress repented the recommendation, ^ It should 
be remarked that the Kepublicans were in al)solute control 
of affairs when these reports were made. Upon the point 
that the operation of the treaty was thoroughly unsatis- 
factory there was little disagreement. Certain interests 
that would be unfavorably affected by its abrogation raised 
a feeble voice in support of it. For example, Canadian 
> Report DO. 22, second senion, ^ Report no. 30, fint 
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legislation tended to build up the traSic of the Grand Trunk 
Hallway, and this served to create a public sentiment in 
one part of Maine in favor of the treaty. On the other 
hand, the transportation interests of New York were en- 
listed strongly against it. 

The Committee on Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives having reported, in April, 1864, a resolution 
directing the President to give notice of the abrogation of 
the treaty unless a better arrangement could be made with i 
Great Britain,' Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, offered a substi- 
tute directing an unconditional notice of abrogation to be 
given. The atlvocates of an attempt to negotiate a better 
treaty were strong enough to carry a motion to postpone 
the matter until the December session. But when the 
second session of the Thirty -eighth Congress began, public 
opinion and the sentiment of the members had changed 
radically. All througli the North a feeling of resentment 
bad been growing steadily on account of the apparently 
strong sympathy of the Canadians for the Confederate 
cause, and in the end it seemed to become the chief reason 
for abrogating the ti-eaty. The Morrill substitute provid- 
ing for an unconditional notice to Great Britain was 
adopted, and the resolution was passed by a vote of 85 to 
57. In the Senate another substitution was made. The 
form of the resolution was more correct than that of the 
House, but the language was even more curt and uncom- 
promising. The Senate passed the resolution by a vote 
of 33 to 8. The House accepted the amendment, the no- 
tice was given on the earliest day that was permissible 
under the terms of the treaty, and reciprocity with Canada 
came to an end on March IT, 1866. 

' The treat; vni, by its own tcrmi. to remaia in loree for ten yean. At 
•ny time atlt-t the eipiraUon of ten yeui eitber party might give one 
year's uotice of a desire to terniiuate it. 
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ditioQ of the United States at the close of tlie Civil War, 
since the most faithful and uni magi Dative tracing in bare 
outline will seem, even to those whose memories go freshly 
back to those times, a distorted and exaggerated sketch. 
Yet in order to understand and explain the political, 
social, and economical acts and occurrences which consti- 
tuted or accompanied the reconstructioa of the Union, it 
IB essential that we study the situation and endeavor to 
I realize the state of chaos that resulted from four years of 
I war. 

The people of the North and the people of the South 
had become bitter foes, — not individual against individ- 
I oal, but individual against community, and comraunity 
I against community. There was in the North little of the 
I magDanimity which would spare a conquered enemy the 
V Immiliation of defeat ; in the South none of the craving 
' for mercy that might have softened the hearts of the vio- 
, tors. A stern resolution to exact conditions from those 
vho bad, as they maintained, caused the war, or had con- 
ducted it, or had participated in it on the losing side, was 
almost universal in one half of the Union. In the other 
half that resolution met an equally stern and uncompro- 
mising pride, governed by which the peojile would make 
no concessions, would maintain that the rights hazarded 
in war were not lost, but were to be resumed at the plea- 
sure of those who were forced gainst their will to remain 
inthe Union, and would suffer, with dignity, under protest. 
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such punislinietit and such deprivation as tbeir foes were 
able to iuSict upon them. They would never acknowledga 
the rightfuhiess of their overthrow nor the justice of the 
measui'es devised with a view to prevent a repetition of 
their enterprise. 

Such a temper as that on the part of communities that 
liad been recently in arms against each other requires no 
explanation. Remembering o£ what blood were the con- 
tending factions wc can see tliat it must have been bo. 
Substitute an equal number of Northerners for the proud- 
spirited men of the South, and transfer those Southerners 
to the North, and the political history of the years from 
1865 to 1870 would have repeated itself. But the preva- 
lence of such a temper on the one side and the otlier made 
the restoration of tolerable political relations between the 
two parts of the country infinitely difficult ; it made the 
task of actual reconciliatiou impossible. Nevertheless the 
recoQstitution of the Union was obviously the first and 
great«3t duty to be undertaken, — so great a duty tliat by 
its magnitude it dwarfed all others, and left for them, 
important as they were, but a fraction of the time and 
thought of our public men. It was inevitable, in such 
circumstances, that mistakes should bo made most serious 
in their character and most injurious in their consequences. 
Moreover it was natural that the most striking errors 
should occur in reference to those matters which received 
the least attention from Congress. Leaving tlie many 
and great political errors wholly untouched, let us consider 
the financial condition of the people and tlie fiscal position 
of the government, and study the measures taken to 
ameliorate them. 

The material condition of the United States at the close 
of the war was deplorable. The South had stripped itself 
of everything. For two years at least practically the 
whole population had ceased production. Most of the 
able-bodied men were in the army. Some food crops 
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were raised to support the men under arms and the people 
who were loft at home, but otherwise the fields were un- 
ttUeil. Indeed, much of the tenitory was untillable by 
the owners, even if they had been at home, siuce it was 
occupied by hostile troops. In those parts of the Southern 
country which were free from invasion there was scarcely 
an attempt to raise the cotton and tobacco upon which the 
slave 8tates had relied for generations to furniisli them 
the means to purchase those articles which thtir little- 
diversified industry did not supply. IVIeantime, a blockade 
by sea and a doubly-guarded military line on the northern 
frontier cut them o£E completely from communication with 
the markets where such tilings were to be procured, and 
compelled the people in numerous cases to resort to the 
most grotesque substitutes for articles of common neces- 
sity. This condition was a most serious consequence of 
the neglect — in view of the labor system of the South, 
we may say the inability — of the Southern people to take 
advantage of the protective system. Almost the only 
thing that was abundant was money, and that — so abun- 
dant as to be almost worthless in the later stages of the 
war — lost the last vestige of nominal value when the 
Confederate government ceased to exist. Throughout the 
South the situation was one of abject poverty — a lack of 
needful commodities and of means to replace those which 
had been consumed or worn out. 

It was the common belief of the men of that time that 
the condition of the North afforded » striking, an almost 
complete, contrast to that of the South. Appearances 
seemed to justify the belief. Trade was active ; all avail- 
able labor was employed at high nominal wages ; indus- 
trial establishments were in operation, if not at the highest 
speed of which they were capable, as fully as the supply 
of raw material would permit. Furthermore there was 
little or no pauperism, or any lack of the necessities or the 
luxuries of life. Judging by these things alone it might 
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have been said that the North had come out of the coaflict 
more wealthy and prosperous than it was when the first 
shot was fired at Fort Sumter. Nevertheless all these 
were surface indications and highly deceptive. As in the 
South, an immense number of people had been withdrawn 
from tlie great body of producers and had become con- 
tributors to waste, units in that which is the most prodigal 
of all consumers, an army, which is also the creator of do 
wealth. The government made trade good, by becoming 
an eager competitor for all that the diminished industrial 
corps could produce, and — by means of pi-odigiously 
augmented pay-rolls, military and civil ^ — furnishing the 
means of support to those who no longer devoted their 
labor to enterprises productive of actual wealth. The gov- 
ernment itself obtained means by enormously increased 
taxation and by borrowing. It exacted from those who 
were still engaged in industrial or commercial enterprises 
a great proportion of their earnings. It piled up a vast 
sum of indebtedness, a considerable portion of it a forced 
loan in the form of irredeemable currency, which aggra- 
vated the evil by masking it. A few years later the real 
condition of the country became apparent when a financial 
convulsion took place. It was the fashion, after the panic 
of 1873, either to maintain that the calamity was without 
a rational cause, or to ascribe it to events and conditions 
Bubsequent to the war. A truer and more philosophical 
view of it is that it was a direct, though long postponed, 
consequence of the waste and impoverishment of tlie war 
period itself. That it had, at any rate, a true cause is 
proved by the fact that six long years of recuperation were 
necessary before the nation had repaired itA losses and 
resumed its interrupted prosperity. 

We have seen that during the war era the policy of 
Congress was to tax everything, and to tax it up to the 
highest point that could be endured. Both lu the depart- 
ment of customs duties and in that of internal revenue the 
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rates were fixed with little attempt at a scientific adjust- 
ment of each to the others. A bungling effort was made 
to compensate for heavy excise taxes hy levying heavier 
impost on foreign articles of the same class, in order not 
to offer a bounty to alien competitors for the American 
market. In many cases the tariff rates were grotesquely 
disproportionate to the internal duties, now vastly too 
high, and again much too low, to offset the taxes imposed 
on the domestic product and on its producer. In the 
bustle and hurry of the war, and in the frantic reaching 
out after new ways of obtaining funds to prosecute it, such 
errors were natural and excusable. But when the war 
had ceased, and when the revenue yielded by the all- 
embracing system of taxation was more than sufEicieut to 
meet current expenditures, it became the clear duty of 
Congress to revise the whole taxing system. There was 
an opportunity to establish a broad, comprehensive, and 
far-seeing policy ; but the American governmental system 
did not allow that to be done. In such circumstances, in 
a government conducted by a wise, responsible ministry, it 
would have been determined drst of all whether it was 
expedient to begin at once the extinguishment of the 
public debt, at what rate it should be paid, and over how 
long a period the process should be spread ; or whether 
the people should be relieved of all save the most necessary 
burdens until the waste of war should be rejmired. That 
l^rst question settled, the expenditures of government 
would have been adjusted to the needs of an economical 
administration, and the tax laws framed so as to yield no 
more than the revenue found to be necessary, and at the 
same time so as to equalize burdens and to lay them where 
they could best be borne. In short, the whole scheme 
would have been made self-consistent, and laid before the 
legislature to be accepted or rejected as an entirety. 

Nothing of this sort was done by or for Congress. The 
fundamental question, the determination of a policy witb 
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respect to tbe payment of tlie public tlebt, was much dia- 
cuased, but no effective resolution was taken upon it. The 
policy that was followed was merely tbe baphaj;ar<I result 
of equally baphajcard action, on no consistent plan, witb 
referenco either to revenue or to expenditure. There was 
no leader to devise a comprehensive policy who was also 
strong enough to cany it through Congress. 

To descend to particulars, the debt of the United States 
on the 1st of August, 1865, amounted to $2,756,431,471. 
Tbe obligations were heterogeneous in character, proclaim- 
ing by their very variety the lack of system in congressional 
legislation and the frequent changes in the personnel of 
Treaaurj' administration. There were five-twenty bonds at 
six per cent., ten-forty bonds at five per cent., currency 
bonds at seven and three tenths per cent., one- and two- 
year notes, compound interest notes, plain legal tender 
notes, and fractional currency. To meet tbe interest on 
these obligations and to support the army in tbe field 
Congress availed itself of almost every known means of 
taxation and exhausted tlie ingenuity of iti own statesmen 
in devising new ways of exacting tribute. No one escaped ; 
for duty was laid on occupations, on incomes, on personal 
possessions ; on articles of merchandise, on the manufac- 
ture of them, on the sale of them, on the transportation of 
them from place to place. Some goods were taxed hut 
once ; many others had paid duty half a dozen times 
before they reached the consumer, who, happily, was not 
obliged to suffer taxation upon tlie consumption of them. 
The usually accepted estimate of tbe gross value of the 
annual production of tbe country at that time is ten 
thousand million dollars. It follows that the national 
debt at the close of the war was more than one fourth of 
the total earnings of tbe people for a year. The yield 
of customs duties during the year ended June 30, 1866, 
was §1179,046,652; of internal revenue $309,226,813, 
the sum of which is close upon five per cent, of the gross 
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anuual earuiugs of the whole population, and an average 
of fully fourteen dollars taxation upon every man, woman, 
and child, North and South. 

So large a revenue ceased to be necessary at the close 
of the war. ludoed. Congress did not wait for the end of 
the conilict to initiate measures for a revision of the tax 
system. By the act of March 3, 1865, it authorized the 
appointment of throt) commissioners to consider the whole 
euhject, and to propose laws unifying the scheme. Under 
this law Messrs. David A. Wells, Stephen Colwell, and 
S. S. Hayes were designated : they entered upon their 
duties in June, and their general report is dated Janu- 
ary 29, 1866.' By a subsequent act a single commis- 
sioner of the revenue was provided for, and Mr. Wells 
served in that capacity until the office was abolislied. 

Although there was no real change in the financial sit- 
nation subsequent to tliat which took place when the 
armies were withdrawn from the field, the public temper 
with respect to fiscal legislation was quite different at 
the end of 18G5, when tlie Thirty-ninth Congress met for 
the first time, from that which prevailed a few months 
before. Already the debt had begun to melt away before 
the great stream of war revenue. The people were 
greatly encouraged by the continued activity of trade, 
and the prosperous feeling was intensified by the renewal 
of the supplies of cotton and otlier raw material of which 
there had been a prolonged scarcity. The popular senti- 
ment was evidently in favor of a large reduction of the 
internal taxes which pressed hardly upon all classes, and 
of a return to the old practice of relying chiefly upon the 
duty on imports. There was a plausible reason for such a 
policy in the fact that the interest obligations of the gov- 
ernment were payable in coin, and amounted to a large 
sum, and that the duties were collected in hard cash. It 
seemed natural, therefore, to leave the tariff unchanged 
Exeoutive Document no. 34, Tbiitf-iuDtli Cangrew, fint auuoii. 
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save for a readjustment of the schedules, and to cut down 
the excise to a point where it would cover uo more than 
the ordinary expenses of government. The Committee of 
Ways and Means accordingly, following largely the recom- 
meudatioDS of the revenue commission, reported two bills, 
one of which made a large reduction of internal revenue, 
and the other revised, and in many respects considerably 
increased the tariff on imported goods. The first of these 
bills was passed and became a law by the approval of 
President Johnson on July 13, 1866. With its provisions 
it is not necessary for us to deal further than to say that 
nnder its operation the internal revenue receipts fell off 
forty-three millions in the year 1866-67, and seventy-five 
millions more in 1867-68. 

The tarifE bill was not reported by Mr. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
until June 25, The discussion of it began three days 
later. Mr. Morrill opened the debate with an exposition 
of the reasons for revising the tariff. The only general 
reason he gave was that the heavy internal taxes which 
were necessary eould not be paid unless trade and manu- 
factures were prosperous ; and that in order to afford 
them an opportunity to exist at all the tariff duties must 
be adjusted so as to relieve them from the pressure of 
foreign competition. Of special reasons he gave many, 
" one of the most cogent " of which was " the insufficient 
rat«s now levied on foreign wools." Mr. Morrill evidently 
believed that they were insufiicient, notwithstanding his 
remark, in which a querulous note may be detected, that 
" the evils endured by wool growers somehow never disap- 
pear, let the laws take what shape they may." ' Mr. 
Morrill proceeded to give an account of the way in which 
the rates fixed by the bill for wool and woollens had been 
arrived at ; and inasmuch as the tariff measure which was 

' " Congrewonot Globe," Tluitj-uintli CoiiKreu, fint aeauon, part iv. 
p.34eu. 
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passed by this Congress had reference to wool and wool- 
lens only, since, moreover, the passage of the act of 1867 
marked an important era in tlie whole taii£E discussion, it 
will be well to quote in full fais words on this point, and to 
follow them with another account from an authority of 
equal weight. Having set forth the manner in which 
importers were able to get wool through the custom houses 
at rates of duty much below those contemplated by the 
tariff laws, he said : — 

Last fall and winter the wool growers, through their 
various agricultural Bocieties and other State and national 
organizations, got togetlier for the first time and discussed 
the subject of wool growing in its relation to rival foreign 
interests. The wool manufacturers also met with them in 
joint convention. After months of patient toil and critical 
examination they presented to us in April last the fruits 
of their joint labor so far as it relates to the duties upon 
wool. The proposition as it relates to woollens came 
along considerably later. A mutual agreement was arrived 
at, and upon a basis fair and equitable, of parties that bad 
never agreed before. I think their work does honor to 
those who conceived and have so far successfully matured 
these several propositions.' 

Mr. Morrill proceeded to state that the duties upon 
wool were much increased in the bill under consideration, 
and that the provisions of the bill, in its classification of 
wool, afforded ample security agaiust evasion of duty ; 
that the duties upon woollens were so adjusted as to cover 
the duties which manufacturers must pay upon wool and 
dyestuffa, and to give them an additional protection of 
twenty-five per cent. ; and that after these changes in the 
law the position of manufacturers would be no better than 
it was under existing circumstances. 

Let us now read the confirmatory words of Mr. John L. 
Hayes, the first secretary of the Katlonal Association of 




* " CoDgTeBslouKl Globe," Thiitf-mntli CoogreBa, first wuioa, put ii 
p. 3406. 
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Wool Manufacturers. That association was formed in 
1864. In November, 1865, Mr. Colwell, of the revenue 
commission, asked for information relative to the position 
and necessities of the woollen interest, and suggested con- 
sultation and coiiperatioD with the representatives of the 
wool growers.' This led to a joint convention in Syracuse, 
in December. The manufacturers seem to have gone into 
the conference with an idea that the wool growers would 
not ask an increase of the tariff on wool. They were 
quickly undeceived. " Early in the conference it was 
demonstrated to your committee that their assent to the 
imposition of increased duties on wool would he an indis- 
pensable condition of any arrangement with the wool grow- 
ers." They proposed a "moderate" increase of twenty- 
five per cent., which was " peremptorily declined." The 
wool growers submitted a counter-proposition that all for- 
eign wools competing with American should pay a specific 
duty of not less than ten cents a pound and a further ad 
valorem duty of ten per cent., making au actual minimum 
duty of nearly twelve cents. " To this," writes Mr. 
Hayes, "your committee replied tliat no such proposition 
could be considered for a moment, except ujwn the basis 
that a corresponding specific duty should be given at the 
same time to the manufacturer; and that the responsi- 
bility of this great increase of duty upon manufactured 
goods roust be borne by the wool growers for whose bene- 
fit this increase would be required." 

Ultimately an agreement was reached. The wool grow- 
ers moderated their demands slightly ; the manufacturers 
asked for a rate of duty that cannot be regarded as in 
itself excessive. It was rendered so in appearance by 
their insisting — as they properly did — that whatever 
duty was granted to wool should be fully compensated to 
them before the duty upon their woven goods should be 

■ Second Aanaol Report of tho Awociation, tSf>fl, from which, ud tli« 
third report, LSGT, much of the foUuwing Bccoiuit U drawn. 
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reckoned as any part of the protection given to them. 
Mr. Hayes felicitated the association upon having " ob- 
tained from the wool growers of the country the recogni- 
tion of a principle which ehould render the manufacturer 
at alt times indepeadent of the duties on wool; which 
should place him practically in the same position as if he 
bad bis wool free of duty ; and which should finally dis- 
pose of all questions between the two iutei-ests, and estab- 
lish a truly American policy in a national legislation 
respecting the woollen interest as a whole." 

It is easy to find objections to all this, — to criticise it 
as an alliance of two bodies of men each seeking their 
own selfish ends, and agreeing upon a division of the 
spoil which they expected Congress to give them permis- 
sion to take from the people. Those who find no merit 
in the protective system, who discover in it nothing but 
public robbery, will see in the alliance only a partnership 
of freebooters. But the men who made the agreement 
were honorable and high-minded, as were those others, in 
Congress and out of it, who promoted the measure. Nor 
had they any idea that they were doing wrong. In the 
debates in Congress the action of the two bodies was 
frequently declared to be praiseworthy.^ It was univer- 
sally conceded that the enormous importation of woollen 
goods caused a drain of specie from the country and 
hampered the government in its measures for the reform 
of the currency and the resumption of specie pajonents. 
Consequently, aside from any question of protecting agri- 
culture and manufactures, it was a patriotic duty to pro- 
mote the wool growing and the wool manufacturing inter- 
ests, in (h-der to avoid the necessity of such importations. 

' Mr. Harea in bis Uiird anaaal report [p. 1,note] acknonUiigei the «er- 
rieea of Mr. David A. Wells, vho, ollhoD^h atrongl; oppoud. on (cromiila 
of Bipedienoy, to tbe tariff nrrangement, " esniMtlj eierttd hiroseU with 
the ScEreCary of tba Treuury, to preTonI the deci<le*l purpoie of Cnngma 
{torn b«iiig defeated b; the preadgntisl nto." 
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So far as the manufacturers were concerned there were 
special reasons for regarding tbem as entitled to consid- 
eration. The cessation of tlie cotton supply during the 
war caused an extensive substitution of wool for that 
fibre in the manufacture of clothing, aiid the consumption 
of woollen fabrics was Btill further augmented by the use 
of them by the army. An enlargement of old factories 
and the erection of new ones was thus directly encouraged 
by circumstances over which manufacturers had no con- 
trol. Nevertheless, the profits which they might have 
derived from an expansion of their industry had been so 
heavily taxed by the government that they had received 
but little benefit during the war ; and the cessation of hoo- 
tilities and the restoration of the supply of cotton, placed 
them in a most unfortunate position. Their market was 
largely diminished, and the decline of the premium on 
gold, operating practically as a reduction of the tariff, 
caused an increase in the importation of foreign goods. 

It is plausible to assert that the woollen industry was 
" established," and was therefore entitled to no considera- 
tion even as an " infant manufacture." It was established 
only in the sense that the factories and machinery were 
in existence, and that they could be operated at a profit 
in circumstances that prevailed no longer. The manufac- 
turers sincerely believed that they were asking not for 
bounty but for justice ; and their claim was conceded not 
only by men who were both politically and economically 
oommitted to the theory of protection, but by all who 
were not radically attached to the principles of absolute 
_ free trade. 

The general tariff bill of the session of 1863-6C did 
not become a law. As has been stated, the debate upon 
it began in the House of. Representatives on Jui 
was passed by that body, by a vote of 97 to 52, on July 
10. In the intervening fortnight it was almost constantly 
under discussion. The debate, which was participated in 
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by nearly seventy members, covers more than a bnndred 
of the broiul pages of the " Congreaaional Globe." On 
being laid before the Senate on July 12, reference to the 
Committee on Finance was moved. A hostile amendment, 
directing the committee not to report it until the next 
session, was supported by several senators friendly to the 
principle of the bill, on the reasonable grounds that the 
session was too far advanced, the measure too important, 
and the weather too warm, to permit a projwr considera- 
tion of the bill. The motion was carried by a vote of 
23 to 17. In the brief but spirited debate which preceded 
this vote there was a strong manifestation of opposition 
to protection on the part of Western Republicins. This 
sentiment had already appeared unmistakably in the 
House, but it was much more pronounced in the Senate. 

The further history of the bill may bo told briefly. It 
was reported at the beginning of the second session, with 
a great number of amendments, was debated at even 
greater length than in the House at the preceding session, 
having been before the Senate for the greater part of 
every daily session from January 21 until it was passed, 
by a vote of 27 to 10, after midnight on the morning of 
February 1, 1867. At that time but little more than a 
month of the session remained. Under the rules of the 
House the bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. In the pressure of other matter, among which 
the consideration of appropriation bills was most impera- 
tive, it was impossible to dispose of all the Senate amend- 
ments within the time left to Congress, unless a short cut 
could be fonnd to decisive action. There seems to have 
been a lack of parliamentary strategy on the part of Mr. 
Morrill, who had the bill in charge. Having ascertained 
that he had a good majority at his baek, and having no 
difBculty in obtaining a vote of the House to close debate 
in Committee of the Whole, he might have procured an 
agreement to the substitute for the whole Senate bill. 
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which he had prepared. He once presented the substitute, 
but withdrew it, and kept the House at work during a whole 
week discussing and disposing of separate amendments. 
At last, on the 28th of February, four days only before 
final adjournment, he was obliged to ask for a two-thirds 
vote to suspend the rules and discharge the Committee 
of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill. 
The two tliirds was not forthcoming, for the vote on the 
motion — which was, in fact, made by Thaddeus Stevens 
— was ayes 102, noes 69. This rote sealed the fate of 
the bill, and it was dropped. Had Mr. Morrill obtained 
the adoption of his substitute the bill would have been 
thrown into conference and a compromise might have 
been eEEected. By faulty tactics a strong majority in both 
houses of Congress in favor o£ a new general tariff lost 
the opportunity to carry its wishes into effect. 

There was urgent need of a revision of tariff rates. Not 
only in the woollen industry, which fared better ultimately 
than any other, but in many trades, the existing laws 
worked great hardship, Mr. Wells, as special commis- 
sioner of the revenue, cites some of them in his report 
for 1867.' For example, American publishers could send 
a manuscript to England, have a book printed and bound 
there, import the edition and pay a. duty thereon of twenty- 
five per cent, in gold, cheaper than they could buy paper 
and have the same work done in the United States by 
American mechanics. It is the fashion, in these later 
days, to express indignation at the assurance of manufac- 
turers, who had made enormous profits during the war, in 
demanding that the tariff laws be amended to save their 
industries. In fact, the profits were often gains rather 
from mercantile than from manufacturing transactions. 
Mr. Wells, to illustrate this, cites ^ " the case of a single 
manufacturing corporation in New England in which it 

' Execatire Ooonment Do. 2, Thirty-ninth Conf^rasai MCond senion. 
" Page 21. 
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vas proved to his satisfactioa tliat if the corporation ia 
question had at the commence meat of the war burnt their 
mills, lost their insurance, and sunk their capital other 
tlian what was then invested in cotton, and had subse- 
quently Bold their cotton at the highest prices obtainable, 
in place of manufacturing it, the result would have 
afforded the stockholders a permanent annuity of at 
least twelve per cent, on their original investment." 

The debate upon the lost tariflf bill of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress contains many passages of great interest. It is 
not practicable to quote them. But it may be said that 
there is throughout the discussion the evidence that the 
protective system was becoming decidedly unpopular in 
those parts of the West that were not distinctively wool 
growing i-egiona. This sentiment was destined to increase 
and to give the Republican party ground for no little 
anxiety, until the policy was adopted of making the tariff 
especially protective of agricidtural interests. But if we 
do not summarize the debates of 18C6 and 18G7, we may 
at least divert ourselves with one or two brief passages. 

Mr. Thaddeua Stevens did not think that Mr. Morrill's 
bill gave a sufficiently high duty on iron. He therefore 
took the earliest opportunity to burst out in denuncia- 
tion of it. "I look upon this bill," he declared, '^as a 
free trade bill from beginning to end. It is anything but 
protective." There is no evidence that the House smiled 
at this remark ; but a day or two later Mr. Le Blond, of 
Ohio, a Democratic member, referred to it. " The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania even denounces 
this as a free trade bill. Great God ! If he calls this a 
free trade bill I would like to know what he would call 
a protective bill." 

A tariff debate is rarely productive of even unconscious 
humor, but in that class must be put a short speech by 
Mr. Frederick A. Pike, of Maine, who introduced in the 
House an amendment with reference to the duty on coffee, 
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for purposes of protection. '* It is well understood," he 
remarked, " that there are many very worthy manufac- 
turera of coffee in this country ; they make it of ehiccory, 
beans, pease, rye, wheat, dandelion root, and many other 
things. So there is a reason for retaining a small du^ 
on cofFee in order to protect that worthy class of our 
man u f acturers. ' ' 

Although the general tariff bill failed, those who were 
interested in wool and woollens were destined to have 
their wishes for a better schedule of rates satisfied. The 
history of the Wool and Woollens Act of 1867 vies in 
dramatic interest with the " hill of abominations " in 1828 
and the Clay compromise of 1833. On the 23d of July, 
1866, after the Senate had postponed until the next ses- 
sion the tariff hill upon which the House had spent so 
much time and labor. Judge Bingliam, of Ohio, intro- 
duced in the House a bill " to provide increased revenue 
from imported wool, and for other purposes." Mr. Hayes, 
in his second annual report to the Wool Manufacturers* 
Association, refers to the introduction of this bill as "a 
demonstration which threatened no little injury to our 
interests." The measure, he explained, followed closely 
the sections of the general tariff bill relating to wool and 
woollens, save that it raised the ad valorem duty on wool 
from ten to eleven per cent., and reduced some of the 
rates on manufactured goods — that on certain varieties 
of carpet — to a ruinous extent. Mr. Hayes sought an 
interview with Judge Bingham, explained the disastrous 
effect of the bill, and secured from him a promise BO to 
amend it as to restore the rates fixed in the House bill. 
Thereupon the manufacturers withdrew opposition to the 
Bingliam hill. On tlie 27th of July the vote to refer the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole was reconsidered. 
Judge Bingham offered the aniendments necessary to 
make the measure identical with the wool and woollens 
schedule of the general tariff bill, and aft^r an explicit 
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Btatement of the identity, the House refused to order the 
yeas and nays on tlio passage of the bill, and it was - 
passed, the tellers reporting seventy ayes ; the noes were 
not counted. The bill went immediately to the Senate, 
but the next day, the 28th, was the last of the session, and 
the Senate refused to consider it at that time. Indeed, 
the opposition to it was led by Mr. Fessendeu, of Maine, 
who was the manager of the tariff bill and the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. 

The pendency of this bill put the advocates of an im- 
proved tariff on woollens in a peculiar position. It was 
proved by the votes in the House that their interests and 
those of the wool growers were more strongly supported 
than any others which asked for additional protection. 
Yet they did not intend or wish to differentiate their own 
claims from those of other industries. They had bad no 
hand in devising the Biiigbara bill : they had not promoted 
it ; they had opposed it in its original form, and had merely 
withdrawn opposition when it bad been amended to con- 
form to the provisions of the bill which the House had 
already passed. They were anxious to relieve themselves 
of the odium of looking after their own interests and aban- 
doning their companions in misfortune. The executive 
committee of the Manufacturers' Association accordingly 
recommended — and the association unanimously ap- 
proved the committee's action — " that the Association 
should favor the passage of Mr. Bingham's hill, providing 
for wool and woollens alone, only in the event of the fail- 
ure of the general tariff bill." ' 

This resolution was loyally observed. As has been 
shown, there seemed to be a good chance that the general 
tariff bill would he passed, in spite of the prolonged dis- 
CBBsion ; and the Bingham bill was not removed from its 
resting-place on the table of the Senate until the failure of 
the general tariff was placed beyond a peradventure. The 
' HajM's Report for 1S66, p. 1& 
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bill was at last abandoned, five days before the end of the 
session, and of the Thirty-ninth Congress. Soon afterward 
a consultation took place between the representatives of 
the wool growers and of the wool manufacturers, which 
resulted in a determination to attempt a revival of the 
Bingham bill. The next morning, March 1,^ a request in 
writing to that effect was presented to Senator Fessenden, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, in which 
special stress was laid upon the fact that the reimposition 
of duty upon Canadian wool in consequence of the abro- 
gation of the reciprocity treaty threatened the worsted 
industry with absolute ruin. 

The Committee on Finance agreed to report the bill, 
but it also voted to report amendments changing the wool 
and woollen duties to conform to those agreed upon by the 
Senate in its consideration of the general tariff bill. In 
the interval before the bill was actually reported it became 
known to Mr. Hayes that Mr. Speaker Colfax would decide, 
upon the bill being returned to the House, that any amend- 
ment increasing a rate of duty must be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, from which the bill could be withdrawn 
only by a two-thirds vote. In these circumstances an appeal 
was made to the Senators to withdraw the amendments 
and allow the bill to come to a vote precisely as it passed 
the House. They yielded to the appeal, but the end had 
not come. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, withdrew, without any 
explanation, the amendments of the committee, where- 
upon Mr. Cattell, of Pennsylvania, offered an amendment 
increasing by twenty per cent, the duty on all imported 
merchandise except sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, salt, lum- 
ber, coal, dyewoods, soda ash, and bleaching-powder. It 
was already after midnight when this amendment was 
offered and the Senate adjourned without voting upon it. 

1 The date, March 2. prefaced to the note as printed in Mr. Hayeses Third 
Annual Report, p. 10, is eTidently a mistake, since the bill was reported 
and discossed on March 1. (See '* Congressional Globe,** Thirty-ninth Co&> 
gras, teooiid semon, pp. 1924, IMO, 1962.) 
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The matter came up again early on tlie following day. 
Mr. Sherman told tlie Senate that any amendment to the 
bill would defeat it, — a statement which was challenged 
by other senators, who nevertheless objected, on the point 
of order, to any explanation of the assertion. The friends 
of other industries than wool and woollens were naturally 
unwilling to lose the opportunity to further their own in- 
terests, and jealous of the favor about to be shown to a 
single class of enterprises. But the wool people were 
assisted to their victory by tlie opponents of any increase 
of duties. The Democrats aud the Western anti-tariff men 
might have defeated the whole measure by supporting Mr. 
Cattell's amendment, but they all voted against it, except- 
ing Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, and Reverdy ,Tohnson, 
of Maryland. The supporters of the amendment were all 
Republicans, with these exceptions, and they included seven 
New Kugland senators. The amendment was rejected, 
yeas 17, nays 28; and the bill was then passed, yeas 31, 
nays 12. Both of the Massachusetts senators voted against 
the bill, together with Mr. Sprague, of Rhode Island. 
Eight of the negative votes were given by Democrats. 

The passage of the bill in concurrence with the House 
left but one act necessary to convert it into law, — the 
signature of President Andrew Johnson. Probably the 
only account extant of the tiaal stage in the enactment of 
the bill ia that contained in Mr. Hayes's Third Annual 
Beport : — • 

There is reason to believe that powerful influences from 
the importing interest were brought to bear upon the Pre- 
sident to prevent his signature. Three anxious hours 
were jiasaed by the friends of the bill in waiting near the 
room in the Capitol where the President sat with his Cabi- 
net, signing bills, during the last moments of the session. 
Hour after hour passed. Such earnest men as Delano 
and Bingham, from Ohio, were apprised of danger, aud 
hurried from the House to the President's room. These 
ia&ueuces, aided by the advice of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury and of tbe Attomey>GeiieraI, a citizen of tbe 
leading wool growing State, Ohio, prevailed; and, at a 
moment before twelve by the President's watch, tbe bill 
received tbe President's signature. 

Partial, and even unjustly discriminating in favor of 
/ one industry, as the act was, it was a great triumph for 
tbe protective principle. Events immediately subsequent 
seemed to forebode that it would be a victory dearly bought. 
But it laid tbe foundation for the broader application of 
tbe principle in later tariffs, wherein the adhesion to the 
policy on the part of the agricultural regions of the coun- 
try was obtained by extending the benefits of the system 
in generous measure to the products of the soil. 

Undoubtedly tbe most potent influence over Amerioan 
thought witli reference to the tariff during the years imme- 
diately succeeding the passage of the Wool and Woollens 
Act of 1867, was exerted by Mr. David A. Wells. A 
brief reference to his work has been made already. He 
was chairman of the revenue commission appointed by 
authority of section 19 of the Internal Revenue Act of 
March 3, 1865, " to inquire and report at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment upon the subject of raising, by taxation, 
such revenue as may be necessary in order to supply th^ 
wants of the government." The act was passed, it will bfl 
observed, while the Civil War was still in progress, and 
the object sought to be accomplished was to devise new 
sources of revenue. The appointment of the commission 
was not made until June, when the war was at an end. It 
is obvious that the commission was forced to take a differ- 
ent view of the duty to be performed from that which Con- 
gress had in mind when the act was passed. We have seen 
that the tariff bill of 1865-67 was one of the consequences 
of the report of tbe commission, although it differed 
materially from the measure recommended. The Internal 
Revenue Act of 1866 was a much closer reflection o£ the 
views of the commissioaers. That act provided for tbe 
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appointment, by the Secretary of the Treasury, of a spe- 
cial comniis»ioDer of the revenue, whose duty it was to be 
"to inquire into all the sources of national revenue, aud 
the beat methods of collecting the revenue ; the relations 
of foreign trade to domestic industry; the mutual adjust- 
ment of the systems of taxation by customs and excise, 
with the view of insuring the requisite revenue with the 
least disturbance or inconvenience to the progress of in- 
dustry and the development of the resources of the coun- 
try ; and to inquire, from time to time, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, into the manner in which 
ofScera charged with the administration and collection of 
the revenues perform their duties. And the said special 
commissioner' of the revenue shall from time to time 
report, through the Secretary of the Treasury, to Congress, 
either in the form of a bill or otherwise, such modifica- 
tions of the rates of taxation or of the methods of collecting 
the revenues, and such other facta pertaining to the trade, 
industry, commerce, or taxation of the country', as he may 
find, by actual observation of the operation of the law, to 
be conducive to the public interest." 

This was a large commission, and it was accompanied 
by large powers, — those of examining the accounts of 
any officer of the revenue, of summoning witnesses and 
administering oaths. It was provided that the oftice was 
to terminate in four years, at the close of the fiscal year 
1869-70. Under this law Mr, Wells was appointed spe- 
cial commissioner, and he held the office until it came to 
an end by the limitation just mentioned. Mr. Wells was 
a faithful, painstahing, conscientious ofliieer, as well as a 
man of Iceen intelligence and of large ability. At the be- 
ginning of his service on the first revenue commission, 
he was a protectionist; when he completed his work as 
special commissioner he had become — the adverb is 
osed in no offensive sense — violently anti-protectionist, 
and had made himself the leader of those whose aim was 
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free trade. It is iDterestiog to study the change of bis 
opinions as it is reflected in his annual reports. In 1868, 
be thought ' " that a removal of all the intei'nal tfixes 
which materially impede production, with, possibly, some 
alight modifications of the tariff, will be followed by an 
immediate and great revival of domestic industry." In 
bis report for 1869, we detect for the first time a note of 
opposition to the existing system, not so much of opposi- 
tion to the principle of protection as of hostility to those 
features of it which seemed to bim the abuses and excesses 
of protectionism. The report for 1870 ^ is the work of 
one who rejects every article of the protectionist philoso- 
phy. Its argument, although maiuly devoted to an expo- 
sition of the advantages of free raw materials, is the ortho- 
dox free trade argument. In its spirit it ia an assault 
upon the selfishness of manufacturers who asked for pro- 
tection and a plea for the interests — as Mr. Weils he- 
lieved — of consumers as opposed to the interests of those 
engaged as employers in the protected industries. Mr. 
Wells refers twice in his fourth and last annual report," 
' to the circumstance that be had been suspected and ac- 
cused of unworthy and corrupt motives in the change of 
his opinions. The charge, cruelly untrue as it was, may 
be regarded as not altogether inexcusable. The triumph- 
ant North regarded the Southern leaders and people as 
traitors. Its plans bad been impeded during t)ie four 
years after the war by the political aberrations of the 
President. The attempt to depose that officer, by the con- 
stitutional method of impeachment by the House of Re- 
presentatives and trial by the Senate, had been defeated 
by the defection of several Republican senators. The air 
seemed to them full of treachery. When tlie protectionists 

1 Report, EiecatiTe Docnment no. 81, Fortieth Congress, first aeadoo, 
p. 30. 

' EiBintiTB Dooumant no. 27, Fortj-firri Congnaa, second Baaraon. 
' FagM Ixxi and '■•'^»' 
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observed the unexpected and somewhat sudden change 
in the attitude of Mr. Wells, it was not unnatural that 
they should, in their ignorance of his true character, traoB- 
fer to him some of their ever-readj suspicion. It is need- 
less to say that the distrust of his motives was not lasting. 
No one, after the first outburst of anger and annoyance 
bad passed, either then or subsequently has doubted his 
perfect sincerity and probity. 

Nevertheless, his reports had, at the time they were 
written and published, and have had since, a reputation 
as classics upon the tariff question which they do not by 
any means deserve. That they are in bad tast«, in that 
they are characterized by passionate partisanship aud a 
controversial spirit unbecoming in a public ofBcer, will be 
conceded by all save those who are unable to control their 
own temper when they are discussing the " robber tariff." 
In more than one passage Mr. Wells impugns the good 
faith or the intelligence of Congress, not in express terms, 
but by the use of words and phrases which imply igno- 
rance or carelessness.' His tone is, in general, that of a 
superior person who is impatient at tlie mental obtuseness 
of those whom he addresses, — surely not the most effect- 
ive way to persuade them to adopt bis views. He enters 
into an argnment on the woollens duty with a person 
whom he quotes but does not name, and demolishes him, 
with the aid of italics and small caps ; and that seems an 
unfair advantage to take of a man who cannot reply 
through the medium of a public document. 

These, however, are minor defects, and might easily be 
pardoned or overlooked, after the lapse of so many years, 
were the arguments contained in the reports sound and 
useful. To the present writer they seem to possess little 
value, because based upon a completely erroneous view of 
the cause of the evil for which the commissioner under- 
took to supply a remedy. An analysis of the report of 
' 8«« piffea zzxtU, Izxv, ud iTTriT, LQt«, R«pcR for 18T0. 
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1870, which represents the opinions held hy Mr. Wells 
when the time-limit of his office was reached, ia necessary 
to furnish the grounds of this judgment. Like those 
which preceded it, the report opens with an optimistic 
survey of the mat«ria! condition of the country. The 
elements which were taken into account as justifying 
his hopefulness were the same in all the reports, namely, 
(1) the excess o£ government revenue; (2) the strong 
tide of foreign immigration ; (3) the excellence of the 
crops ; (4) the rapid extension of the railway system ; 
and (5) the industrial activity and the full employment 
of labor. But the reader of the report soon discovers 
that the commissioner distrusts his own portrayal of the 
material situation. He finds that there has been a " re- 
tardation of national development."' Taking the cases 
of Massachusetts and some other States he directs atten- 
tion to the fact that their assessed valuation, measured in 
gold, did not increase between 1861 and 1868. He notes 
a "diversion and demoralization of industry;"' a "de- 
crease in farm stock and animal products ; " ^ a failure to 
utilize the national resources and advantages,* and other 
" agencies which disturb the equitable distribution of 
national wealth."^ More people lived in one house, in 
Massachusetts, on an average, in 1868 than in 1861. 
Although the savings banks deposits in the same State 
increased nominally during the same period, the aggre- 
gate gold value of the deposits in 1868 was less than the 
deposits in 1861 plus 7 per cent, compound interest. 

And so on. Mr, Wells fills page after page of his 
report with matter of this sort, all of it intended to show 
that the country was not doing nearly so well as it ought 
to do, and all preparatory to the argument that the evils 
were chiefly caused by an irredeemable currency and a 
system of impost which sometimes hampered and injured 
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the industries it was intended to protect and foster, which 
frequently rendered difficult or impossible the estaltlish- 
ment of collateral industries, which always bore hardly 
upon the great body of consumers. 

It is manifestly out of the question to examine Mr. 
Wells's argument in detail, and it would be unfair to do 
so without presenting his views in his own words. But it 
is not inappropriate to set forth another view which is so 
different from his that if it be the true view the very 
basis of his argument is removed. And in the first place 
we may say that each and every circumstance which he 
used to justify his preliminary assertion of prevailing 
prosperity was delusive and devoid of significance to the 
end proposed. The government revenue was excessive 
because it was devised with a view to meeting heavier 
expenditures than the government was required to make. 
Immigrants were coming to the country in great num- 
bers ; but that signified only that they believed the coun- 
try to be prosperous and that they hoped to share in the 
prosperity. It cannot be taken as even corroborative 
evidence that the country was prosperous. The crops 
were good ; but it needed a long succession of good har- 
vests to make up the deficiencies of the war period ; and 
some of the seasons after the war closed were lean rather 
than fat years. The fever for railway building might 
be, and, as events proved, was, a case of overinvestment. 
The roads were built, not from the surplus wealth of the 
builders and owners, but with the money of others bor- 
rowed at excessive rates of interest and represented by 
heavy issues of bonds. Finally, industrial activity was 
a necessity of the situation. So much had been wasted 
and destroyed during the war that recuperation and re- 
iupply were slowly accomplished. Let us remember that 
in such circumstances current wants must be first met, 
and afterward deficiencies may be made up. By bearing 
this constantly in mind we may see the explanation of 
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many facts for wbicb Mr, Wella seeks a reason far away 
from the obvious cause. It explains the scarcity of iron, * 
the increased importation of lumber paying duty, after 
the expiration of the reciprocity treaty with Canada,* and 
other anomalies of trade which seemed to Mr. Wells 
direct consequences of an injudicious tariff. 

In short the view here advanced is that Mr. Wells was 
wholly mistaken in thinking that the country was in a 
healthy condition, and that the real situation was that 
depicted in the opening paragraphs of this chapter. Every 
circumstance which he dwells upon so minutely as evi- 
dence of retardation of national development is reason- 
ably and sufficiently explained upon the same basis. Mr. 
Wells was not unaware of the immense coat of the war ; 
he enters into an elaborate calculation ^ of the amount 
and estimates the " destruction of wealth, or diversion of 
industry which would have produced wealth " at nine 
thousand million dollars — *'a. sum nominally in excess of 
the entire increase of wealth, as returned by the census, 
for the whole country from 1850 to 1860." Yet although 
Mr. Wells perceived this immense loss and made as pains- 
taking an estimate of its amount as has ever been made, 
he failed to appreciate the full consequences of it. De- 
stroy ten years' savings of a prudent man, and you make 
him poor — not neceasarily a pauper. He may pay his 
taxes regularly ; he may have good crops, if he is a farmer ; 
he may be fully employed, if he is a mechanic or laboring 
man ; he may be making improvements upon his estate, 
which he really cannot afford to make (railroads), with 
an eye to the future ; neighbors may be moving in and 
occupying land near him (immigration) ; and yet he may 
feel that he is recovering but slowly from his great loss. 
The acquired wealth of a man or of a nation should pro- 
perly be divided into two parts ; the first, the means and 
investments which enable the man or the community to 
' Paffs InxT. * Pago !»''•"»■ ' Pagei iT~iL 
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obtain a livelihood from day to day ; the secoad the sur- 
plus, made up of factories, or arable lanil, or stores of 
merchandise, or railway shares, or savings bank deposits, 
or any other form of property or the evidence of it, which 
represents an excess of earning over spending. It is the 
magnitude of the excess which indicates prosperity or 
adversity, which makes the possessor feel rich or poor. 
That is to say, it is always the accumulated margin which 
is augmented when one grows suddenly rich ; It is the 
margin which is depleted in a time of sudden loss. 

Apply these facts to some of those referred to by Mr. 
Wells as indicating error in his preliminary optimistic 
sketch of the condition of the country. The savings bank 
deposits of Massachusetts increased between 1861 and 
1869 only from $45,000,000 gold to *95,000,000 cur- 
rency, or $71,000,000 gold value;' those of New York 
from $67,000,000 to $127,000,000, both sums at gold 
value. Could it be expected that in circumstances which 
withdrew a great proportion of the men from employ- 
ments that added to the common wealth of the community, 
and gave them the wages of soldiers, and which drew from 
the earnings of the people, by any system of taxation 
whatever, twice as large contributions to the supjiort of 
government as were sufficient in time of peace — could it 
be expected that the aggregate savings of the community 
would show an increase?* The loss entailed by the war 
is also amply sufficient to account for the slightly smaller 
ratio of houses to j>er3ons in Massachusetts, and for the 
fact that the assessed valuation in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana, measured in gold, decreased 
somewhat from 1861 to 1868. 

1 Quid at 133. 

* Mr. WbUs overlooked, in th»( pirt of hia argument deroted lo the 
iKTtiigi bank dsposits, the fact that the popular leveu-thirty loan induoed 
thoiwanda of people to withdraw money from the banks and inveat in gor- 
emmeat •ecarideii, a roovenient which greatly impairs it it does not wholly 
demoy ths laloe of aoj wferenoa from the aggregate of raoh diponta. 
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It raay be urged that, however erroDeous Mr. Wells's 
jut^gment as to the causes of evila which are here admitted 
to have been even greater than he represented tbem to 
be, bis mistake does not impair the value of his sugges- 
tions of measures to ameliorate the situation. There is a 
certain degree of truth and force in the contention. There 
would be more force in it if Mr. Wella had been less 
specific in bis attribution of particular industrial failures 
to particular errors, aa be conceived them, in the tariff. 
For example, he holds the tariff on pig iron mainly, if 
not entirely, responsible for the failure to add 450,000 
tons annually to the construction of iron ships.' Experi- 
ence shows that there have been and still are many other 
causes than the high price of iron for the non -participa- 
tion of the United States in ocean commerce. No doubt 
Mr. Wells was similarly overconfident when he asserted' 
" tliat the excessive cost of iron is now the principal reason 
why such vessels (iron canal-boata for the Erie Canal) are 
not constructed." It is not intended here to deny that 
some of the criticisms which he made upon the tariff were 
well grounded. It is, of course, true that duties which 
protect one industry may injure, even ruin, another. Mr. 
Wells, having persuaded himself, in all sincerity, that the 
tariff was the great evil in our fiscal system and the chief 
obstacle to instant prosperity, reversed his microscope 
when he examined the " protected " industries. They 
seemed to him, thus brought into view, of insignificant 
importance ; but when he again used the magnifying 
power of the instrument its field was far too small for a 

' " So -we may ettimate that this proteDtion to the manafaetiire of pig 
iron by 12,500 men directlj-, or 52,500 both direotly uid indirectly, in 1867, 
so enbaDced tha cost of iron u to depiiie more thsD 40,000 other work- 
men of eoiplayment during that uune year, in connectioD with the single 
indoBtry of tha building:, eqnipment, sod sailing of aea-gotag fftseU ; to 
uy nothing of the eoiutraclion of Teneli for use apon our inland wacen." 
P»ge Imi*. 
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full view of the poBsSbilities of the future, were the tariff 
subjected to the rudicol reform which he proposed. 

The real remedies for the loss by war were industry and 
patience. A false view of the situation, bltnclness to the 
real condition, and a line of conduct suited only to a state 
of abounding prosperity, produced their legitimate results 
a few years later. The people were forced to accommo- 
date themselves to their actual income, to practise the 
habits of economy they should hare adopted long before, 
and to accumulate slowly and painfully the surplus which 
had disappeared without their knowledge, by being trans* 
ferred to the government and by it consumed. They 
owned the evidences of the debt, but they forgot that it 
was a debt that one pocket owed to the other, and that the 
articles for which it was paid out had been totally de- 
stroyed. 

It will be well to present some positive evidence that 
the tariff was not the sole cause nor even the chief cause 
of the industrial and mercantile mischances chiefly relied 
upon by Mr. Wells to sustain his thesis. We cannot 
examine them in detail ; but they may be grasped and 
treated as a whole. He found that the farmer was at a 
great disadvantage, that the foreign market for his wheat 
was restricted by the operation of the tariff. Although 
the tariff policy has remained unchanged, the exportation 
of wheat has increased from thirty million busheb in 1869 
to an annual average of four or five times that amount. 
He assigned the tariff on hides and skins as " the only 
obstacle to the revival of the export of leather and its 
manufactures from the United States at the present 
time." ' Hides and skins were not made free until 1883, 
when the exportation of leather had grown to a value of 
about eight million dollars a year ; and although the duty 
on hides has since been reimposed, the annual exportation 
of leather regularly exceeds twenty million dollars in 
1 psgelzxlK. 
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value. The history o£ the iron industry need not be re- 
peated. Under no relaxation of a policy at all times fully 
protective of every branch of the manufacture, the United 
States has taken the lead as a producer and consumer of 
iron, and is to-day competing successfully with countries 
where free trade has all the time prevailed in every de- 
partment of the manufacture of iron and steel. Mr. Wells, 
like other critics of the protective policy, makes much of 
the salt duty. He found that the price in 1860 was from 
20 to 23 cents a bushel in gold, and in 1868 it was 48 
cents in currency. The duty was reduced ten to twelve 
cents a bushel in 1872, and the price declined from 48 
cents a bushel in 1870 to 2-3 cents ^ in 1883. Bituminous 
coal, another article the duty on which Mr. Wells recom- 
mended should be totally abrogated as an obstacle to 
manufacturing in New England, declined in price from 
t7 a ton in 1870 to *4.65 ^ in 1883, the only reduction in 
duty having been one of fifty cents a ton in 1872. 

These are all the cases, save two, regarding which Mr. 
Wells argued earnestly for a radical revision of tariff 
rates. They have all contradicted his diagnosis or falsi- 
fied his prediction. It is admitted that the tariff did not 
in every instance, perhaps not in the most of them, cause 
the growth in the industry or the reduction in price here 
noted. But that is not the question. The point is that 
if the tariff was at all an obstacle it was not one which 
was not readily overcome — that it was not such an ob- 
struction to progress as Mr. Wells fancied and repre- 
sented it^ be. 

The two exceptions are lumber and wool and woollens. 
With reference to lumber, he is a wise man who can ex- 
plain the course of prices in the past or forecast the future. 
Lumber is not an article the production of which can be 

1 S«e " Senats Finance Coromittee'i Report an Pricei and Waees," Re- 
port no. 13II4, Fifty-second Congresa, lecoiid hsuoii, nil. ii. p. 100. 

« Had. p. ns. 
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increased intlefinitely. 
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6bre. It did not efFeot that object, nor did it a 
that whicli was equally its object, the growing of wool at 
a profit. On the contrary, wool declined in price and the 
manufacttire of wool was greatly depressed. It has been 
held, all through the tariff controversies of a century, that 
the protective policy was to nothing more clearly applica- 
ble than to the manufacture of the material of clothing. 
Nevertheless, it is not possible to doubt that the price of 
woollen and worsted goods must be enhanced so long as a 
duty is laid upon wools which are not produced in this 
country and which are yet necessary for mixing with the 
domestic wool. This is but to state a fact, and not to 
pronounce a judgment upon the expediency of the system. 
It is a consequence of the enhanced price that the con- 
sumption of woollen goods has never had, and cannot 
bave, an expansion like that which has taken place in 
cotton, in sugar, in iron, and in many other articles. 
Wool and woollens are always the strongest arguments of 
,tbe free trader, and the most difficult to answer. While 
so much is conceded it ia only fair to say that there did 
exist in the years 1866-70 a special cause for the depres- 
sion of the woollen industry which was reflected inevitably 
upon wool growing. During the years 1866-71 the quar- 
termaster-general of the army sold an immense amount of 
military clothing left on band at the close of the Civil War. 
The competition of the government in disposing of more 
than two million overcoats, nearly a million blankets, and 
more than two and a half million articles of clothing, was 
enough to demoralize the market. For again we must 
remember that it is the surplus that is to be considered. 
The government sold but a fraction of the amount of 
goods needed by the country, but those goods competed 
with the whole supply. 
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Mr. Wells'a reports made him the prophet and the 
leader in "tariff reform." A new generation of public 
men was coming upon the stage. The opponents of the 
dominant party were eager for an issue that would induce 
forgetfulneas of those on which they had been defeated 
and that would draw recruits to their standard. A great 
opportunity was given to them. Neither they nor those 
who upheld the existing tariff policy perceived, any more 
than did Mr. Wells himself, that the diseased spots which 
lie pointed out were not merely local and special, but deep- 
seated manifestations of a general condition of the body 
politic which presented for the most part a picture of 
perfect health. They were therefore not able to answer 
faim effectively ; and the dogmas of free trade, which 
were becoming popular in the northwest, made great 
progress. 

An attempt was made during tbe second session * of the 
Fortieth Congress to pass a general tariff bill substan- 
tially like that which failed in 1867. It was reported in 
the House by the Committee of Ways and Means on July 
1, 1868. A debate upon it began on tbe 13th of tbe same 
month. On the 18tli it was postponed until December, 
and was especially assigned for consideration at the begin- 
ning of the third session. After tbe adoption of the 
motion to postpone, Mr. James Brooks, of New York, 
exclaimed, "The tariff bill is dead." And so it was; for 
although it was taken np on December 15, and a debate 
upon the copper duties took place in Committee of the 
Whole upon that day, it was never lieard of again. 

Revenue matters were considered at great length by the 
Forty-first Congress, at its second session.' In this case 

' The FortioCh Conereis held its Gret aession in Maivb, 18(17, immBdi- 
■toly after the close of the Thirty-ninth Con^eBS, and the seMim eon- 
titiurd, with aeveml iat^rmisdons. until the time for the bflginiuDg of tL* 
Moond leBiiion, in December, 18417. 

' Which alau began kt the time nov fixed by law for the firatmeedng of 
> CongreBB, namely in De«eliibef o( tbe ;eu after that in whiah Kejmuiit- 
•tivea are choeea. 
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tbe tariff bill was taken firat, alttougli it was Veil under- 
stood that the internal taxes would be reduced, and it was 
a question whether Congress could be persuaded to pass a 
tariff measure. The administration of President Johnson 
had come to an end, that of General Grant had begun, 
and the Republicans were in full control, witb an ample 
margin of strength, of all branches of the government. 
Yet Republican and Protectionist were no longer con- 
vertible terms, Tliere was a strong contingent of members 
of both branches of Congress, chiefly but not altogether 
Western members, whose support was not available for any 
increase of protection, nor even for an improvement of 
the tariff unless the improvement took the form of a re- 
duction. Most of them protested that they were not free 
tradera, and it is simple justice to them to believe that 
they were not. Perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of the class of members under consideration was Mr. 
Allison, of Iowa, then a member of the House, and since 
that time for almost a generation a senator. On nearly 
every tariff question that arose they voted against high 
duUes, in company with the whole body of Democrats. 
They were certainly not in line with their party. Perhaps 
it would be truthful to characterize them as extremely 
moderate protectionists, who were convinced that the 
policy had already been carried too far. It was never 
claimed by them or for tliem that their course was dictated 
by a wish to save the system from destruction and over- 
throw by preventing its radical adherents from going to 
extremes. They were never deemed friends of protection 
in the sense in which Henry Clay played that part in 
1833. Nevertheless there is no doubt that they did in a 
measure avert that danger. They restrained their party 
_in 1870 ; to a certain extent they prevented the success 
of radicalism in either direction ; when the question came 
op in a new form and in changed circumstances, a goodly 
number of them showed that tlieir protestations of faith- 
fulness to the protectionist principles were sincere. 
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_ The bill was reported on February 1, 1870, by General 
Scheuck, ohairmau of tbe Comiuittee of Ways and Means. 
It was a uieasure widely different from either of tbe two 
general tariff bills submitted to tbe House of Kepresenta- 
tives subsequent to the Civil War. It affected a compara- 
tively small number of classes of merchandise ; reduced 
duties ujwn some important articles, as tea, coffee, sugar, 
and iron ; and made substantial additions to tbe free 
list. The objection to it on the part of the " revenue 
reformers " was that it did not go far enough, not that the 
changes proposed were in the wrong direction. They 
offered innumerable amendments which were almost uni- 
formly rejected, but in the end only a few of them voted 
against the bill as a whole. 

It is not necessary to review in detail the history of the 
act of 1870. Tbe debate upon it in the House of Repre- 
sentatives began early in March. From the 16th of that 
month until the 1st of April, on almost every day that tbe 
House was in session, the members listened — or did not 
listen — to a series of set speeches on the broad questions 
of tariff policy. Those speeches occupy more than ninety 
pages of tbe " Congressional Globe," beside a score or 
two more pages in the Appendix of tbe same voluminous 
record. On April 1st tbe reading of the bill by para- 
graphs for amendment began ; and this consideration of 
the measure also was of portentous length, for it had not 
been completed, although continued from day to day, with 
few interruptions, until the 16th of May, when General 
Scbenck, wearied with the long and fruitless discussion, 
secured tlie adoption of a resolution which would enable 
the Committee of tbe Whole to make more rapid progress. 
But no use was made of the privilege, for the bill was not 
again considered. On the 4th of June General Schenck 
moved the first section of the bill as an addition to the 
internal revenue bill ; and after fierce opposition and fili- 
bustering on the part of the Democrats the motion was 
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carried. Other sections were added to the tax bill in the 
same way, and the combiued measure was passed by the 
House on the Gth of June by a vote of yeas 153, nays 55. 

Little interest attaches to the progress of the bill through 
the Senate. The tariff discussion was somewhat protracted, 
but coDtaitied little that had not been said already in tho 
House. The bill was passed on the 5tbof July^bj avoteof 
yeaa 43, nays 6. The details of disagreement between the 
two Houses were considered by a committee of conference, 
the report of the committee was accepted, and the biU was 
signed by the President on July 14, 1870. The tariff 
features of the act have already been summarized briefly. 
The duty on tea was cut down from twenty-five cents per 
pound to fifteen cents ; on coffee from five cents to three 
cents ; on sugar of the lowest grade from three cents to 
one and three quarter cents. The duties on spices were 
] greatly reduced. The rate on pig iron was reduced from 
nine dollars per ton to seven dollars. These were the 
most important changes, save the additions to the free list 
which numbered one hundred and thirty articles, including 
such materials for manufacture as india-rubber, ivory, un- 
manufactured lumber, rags of all kinds for paper-making, 
and others of less importance, besides fresh fish, eggs, and 
many kinds of food and many drugs. The remissions of 
duty, it will be seen, were such as to take the taxes from the 
breakfast table, and also to provide some of the manufac- 
turers who had been heavily oppressed by taxes with more 
raw materials. 

Influences which have already been specified were caus- 
ing an expansion of trade at the time the act of 1870 was 
passed, and trade continued to expand. There is no reason 
to believe that the slight changes of duty upon manufac- 
tured goods, or the remission of duty upon raw material, 
or the reduction of internal taxation, exerted any influence 
upon the movement, — either a causative or an accelera- 
tive effect. The spirit of speculation, the comfortable 
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feeling of prosperity when prices are advancing, wben hbw 
and promising enterprises are attracting investment more 
rapidly tban leal wealth is increasing, when, in short, the 
evidence of gain is found in prices rather than in quan- 
tities, led to an augmented consumption of luxuries both 
foreign and domestic. Yet all the concomitants of " good 
times " were, as they always are, only separate manifesta- 
tions of overinvestment and reckless e3q>enditure, and the 
sure precursors of tfae terrible catastrophe that was to 
occur in 1873. An examination in detail of the character 
of the importation of foreign goods in the years 1870, 
1871, and 1872, shows that the increase was fairly evenly 
distributed through the list. There is a certain pre- 
ponderance of articles of luxury, but little difference is 
observable as between protected and non-protected classes 
of merchandise. The total importations were valued at 
*435,958,408 in the fiscal year 1869-70 ; ' at $.S20.223,684 
in 1870-71 ; at $626,595,077 in 1871-72. The value of 
woollen dress-goods and of worsted cloths imported in the 
three years respectively was 24i millions, 30| millions, 
and 37 millions. As contrasted with these wool manufac- 
tures, which were highly protected, we may mention the 
imports of silk piece-goods and ribbons, the manufacture 
of which then hardly existed in the country, which stood 
at 20^, 26, and 28 millions in the three years. Of five 
important classes of cotton goods, the imports were 11, 
13, and 15| millions; of pig iron, 2J, 3^, and 4j mil- 
lions; of raw wool, 5|, 7|, and 19 millions respectively. 
The high duties had no apparent effect in checking trade. 

The revenue from customs was necessarily increased 
lai^ly. The aggregate receipts into the Treasury from 
this source were $194,538,374 in 1869-70 ; $206,270,408 
in 1870-71 ; and *216,370,287 in 1871-72. This circum- 
stance increased the iirgency of those who were demand- 
ing a reduction of the duties. The partial subsidence of 

> The act of 1870 h>Dk effect Bt tbe begiDning of the calendar year, 1871. 
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agitation upon the perplexing qnestions that had to be 
decided after the close of the war left the public mind free 
to take up with new or postponed problems. It would 
lead ua too far were we to study as they deserved the con- 
ditions and influences that brought about what was known 
as the Liberal Re])ublican movement of 1872. Yet, as the 
beginning, the progress, and the ultimate failure of that 
movement had a most important effect in putting off for 
eight years even a serious attempt at a full revision of the 
tariff, and the revision itself for eleven years, those events 
" ninst be briefly reviewed. Causes of dissatisfaction with 
the first administration of President Grant were numer- 
ous. " Let us have peace " was the keynote of his inau- 
gural address, but the legislation of Congress gave the 
Southern people constant occasion to protest that they 
were treated as conquered enemies and not as citizens of 
a restored Union. Whether a policy which disregarded 
the facts that they had been in arms against the govern- 
ment, and that they were unsubdued in spirit, would have 
mollified the situation, is not a question to be discussed 
here. We are simply to take account of the"unrecon- 
fltmoted" attitude of substantially the whole of the white 
population of the South, and of their almost unanimous 
adhesion to the Democratic party. That party in the 
Northern States invariably sided with the South in oppo- 
sition to every measure devised by the Republicans to 
"seonre the results of the war." A sentiment, whether of 
pity or of justice it is needless to inquire, inspired many 
men who had been stanch Republicans to l>e lukewarm 
in support of the new measures to hold the South in check. 
On the other liand, these same Republicans were as earnest 
as the more radical members of the party in opposition to 
a reactionary policy. They held that Congress had gone 
far enough ; that what had been done and secured must 
be maintained ; that further steps in reducing the South 
toimpotency would be unstatesmanlike and unjust. This 
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attitude of theirs established a common gronnd upon 
which Democrats North and Soatb might join them, if so 
disposed, for an effort to overthrow the radical policy 
to which General Grant and the Kepublican party were 
committed. 

Although the Southern question formed the basis of_ 
the revolt, it was not the only canse of the movement. 
~ There were public scandals. There was corruption in high 
places, and the President was slow to remove officials who 
were " under fire," particularly those who were his favor- 
ites and members of the circle which immediately sur- 
rounded him. He was thought to have taken a too per- 
sonal view of the privileges and prerogatives of bis office.' 
Moreover, it is undeniable that the long continuance in 
power of one party bad attracted to that party a great 
many politicians of low degree whose motives for attach- 
ing themselves to it were personal and sordid, and had de- 
veloped a greed for the spoils of office in many original 
members of the party who had at first been actuated by 
high sentiments of public duty. It was a problem of con- 
science for those Republicans who were scandalized by the 
evils here enumerated whether they would endeavor to 
reform the party from within or would join the opposition 
which promised to purify the administration. As is usual 
in such cases, some of them decided the question for 
themselves in one way and some in the other. It will 
be admitted on all hands after the lapse of nearly thirty 
years that among those who determined to cut loose from 
an organization which no longer fully commanded their 
respect were some of the truest defenders of the principles 
on which the Republican party was founded, as well as 
some of the ablest and purest statesmen of the party, 
r The tariff came in to reinforee the movement for tax 
overthrow of the ruling party. Some of the leading 
Republican papers in Chicago and other important West- 
ern cities took a position ou the subject which is hardly 
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described by the pbrase which they used — " tariff re- 
form." They attacked the principle of protection and 
demaoded a withdrawal of all duties levied for the benefit 
of manufactures. The tarifE revolt in the West was 
hailed with delight by the old and new free traders of the 
East, — the old who had patriotically refrained from 
urging their opinions bo long aa the greater question of 
the preservation of the Union was pending, the new who 
had been converted by the able and unanswered — not 
onanswerable — arguments of Mr. Wells. 

It was mei-e blindness not to see that all these things 
portended an attempt at a political revolution which, if 
judiciously managed, — unless the evils which produced 
dissatisfactiou with the existing order could be mitigated, 
— must be successful. The Republican leaders who hoped 
to save the party by purifying its administration initiated 
and carried through various measures designed to effect 
their object. We are to concern ourselves with those 
only which are within the scope of the present inquiry. 

Already in 1870 the more far-sighted protectionists 
realized that public sentiment would not back them in 
seeking for an extension of their system. The opponents 
of protection ascribed their course to timidity.' It mat- 
ters little what term is applied to the reason which in- 
duced thetu at that time to be content with what tliey 
had. There can, however, be no doubt that within the 
next two years their prudence or timidity was changed to 
alarm. The first session of the Forty-first Congress began 
on the 4th of March, 1871. On the 13th, resolutions 
! introduced and passed under a suspension of rules 
repealing summarily the duty on salt, on coal, and on tea 
and coffee." The Senate was not prepared to aet so 
hastily and the several resolutions were referred to the 

' New York " Nation." M«roh 31, 1870. 

' Tfae Tote on the salt resolatlao was yeaa 147, Days 47 ; ( 
130, ujs 57 1 DO tea and coffee, jeu 139, Days 49. 
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FmaDC« Committee, which made no report upon them 
nntil the second session, which began in December, 1871, 
and continued until after the " Liberal Republican " con- 
vention had made its nominations in May of the follow- 
iDg year. 

A reform of the tasing system occupied a large part of 
the time and attention of Congress during the session 
of 1871-72. An effort to present a chronological history of 
the several bills without wearying the reader with details 
of parliamentary strategy would surely result in failure. 
It is therefore neoesaary to treat the subject more broadly 
and conBne attention to that which is important and 
which has a bearing upon the subject generally. First 
in order should be mentioned the fact that Mr. Speaker 
Blaine, a life-long protectionist, appointed a Committee 
of Ways and Means favorable to " tariff reform," which 
in this case signifies opposition to the high protection then 
prevailing. The Kepublicans had a majority of one only 
upon the committee ; and although the chairman, Mr. 
Dawes, was a stanch supporter of protection, one of the 
Republicans, Mr. Finkelnburg, of Missouri, was a pro- 
nounced revenue reformer, and all the Democrats were 
frankly free traders. It is not strange that the bill which 
a majority of the committee adopted and instructed Mr. 
Dawes to report, was not at all to the liking of proteo- 
tionists, who were angry with Mr. Blaine for appointing 
Bueh a committee and complained that Mr. Dawes had 
been practically deposed from the chairmanship.' Ulti- 
mately the protectionists recognized the wisdom of accept- 
ing the tariff plan without much murmuring and with 
little change from the original project of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

On the 19th of February. 1872, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a second bill abrogating the duty on tea 
and coffee. The first bill, passed by the House at the 
1 "Natdon," April 18, 18T2, 
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first session, was allowed to slumber in the room of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate ; but this second bill 
was reported, with amendments. Before tlie Ways and 
Means Committee could prepare the general measure of 
reduction of internal taies and customs duties, the Senate 
was engaged in an earnest and active tariff debate in 
which tea aud coffee cut no figure. At the end of it the 
Senate passed a bill making extensive changes in the 
rates of duties upon a variety of articles. By a parlia- 
mentary fiction the bill was an amendment of that which 
was sent to the Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives; in effect it was an altogether different measure. 
It contained the provision, afterward incorporated in the 
bill which became a law, reducing duties on moat classes 
of manufactured goods ten per cent. When the trans- 
formed bill was returned to the House it was not well 
received. Mr. Dawes offered a resolution to the effect 
that the substitution of an entirely new measure for the 
bill to repeal existing duties on tea and coffee ' was " in 
conSict with the trne intent and purpose of that clause of 
the Constitution which requires that 'all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.' " 
After a discussion, in the course of which no member 
dissented ii-om the position that the action of the Senate 
trespassed on the prerogative of the House, the resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 153 to 9. There was not one 
member of weight in the minority ; yet some able lawyers 
who were present refrained from voting. This waa the 
only occasion in our history, np to that time, uix>n which 
the two Houses of Congress came to a direct issue over 
the question of the constitutional power of the Senate 
to amend revenue bills at its will. There is observable 
in the speeches of those who supported Mr. Dawes's re- 
solution a disposition to go beyond the language of the 

1 Etbd the title of tlie bill had been changed. It had become " An Act 
to ndnsv BDitiag taiei •" 
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Constitution. One member of keen mind, Mr. Petera, 
of Maine, afterward for many years Chief Justice of bis 
State, put to Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, two or three pertinent 
questions. " If you do not give a literal construction to 
this paragraph in the Constitution [namely, that the 
Senate may amend revenue bills], how can you have any 
rule fixing the limit of the power of the Senate to make 
amendments? . . . Where is the line to be drawn, or 
can you define their power ? " ' Mr. Garfield, iu reply, 
attempted to define the " reasonable limit to this right of 
amendment." He thought the Senate must confine its 
amendments to the suhjectr matter of the bill. For ex- 
ample, he did not think the Senate might properly amend 
a bill relating to the duty on salt by changing the duties 
OD textile fabrics. While he was enlarging upon this 
view, Mr. Peters inquired if the Senat« might not add 
other articles to a revenue bill. Mr. Garfield was forced 
to admit that tlie Senate had usually doue so without 
question. But the bills as to which the practice had pre- 
vailed were general tariff hills, whereas this was one ex- 
pressly confined to the subject of tea and coffee. " Then," 
persisted Mr. Peters, " allow me to ask if it is a fixed rule 
or one in the discretion of the House?" Mr. Garfield 
thought it a fixed rule. Mr. Peters did not advance any 
argument in opposition to the prevailing view, but when 
the vote was taken he was silent. 

The i-esolution of the House was sent to the Senate, by 
which it was referred first to the Committee on Finance 
and afterward to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, which made an elaborate report controverting the 
position of the House of Representatives, but uo action 
was taken upon it. The controversy is interesting, not 
only in itself as presenting an important constitutional 
question, but also in view of the fact that the tariff act of 
1883 was saved from defeat by a device identical with 

il Qlobe," KEoad aeuiDD, FartT-fint Congreu, p. 2107. 
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that which the House oondemaed bo decidedly in 1872. 
The House on the later occasion acquiesced without a 
protest. It is not probable that the question will ever 
arise again. Tbe Constitution does not limit the Senate 
to " reasonable " amendments either in subject or in num- 
ber ; and if it had clone so the Senate is equally with the 
House a proper judge of what is reasonable. 

The hill passed by the Senate was referred to in the 
House debate as a protection measure ; but to the pro- 
tectionists themselves it seemed a great concession to the 
changing spirit of the times. Some radical advocates of 
the protective system having objected to the provisions of 
the amendments proposed by the Committee on Finance 

— which the House condemned for the reasons just stated 

— Senator Shermau, of Ohio, said that although he had 
beard the reasons given by manufacturers why the duties 
should not be reduced, " I believe it is for their interest 
to have this reduction of ten per cent, made, because their 
interest is so connected with the general interest of the 
subject-matter, with the maintenance of tlie protective 
system, that I believe it would be a misfortune to them if 
this concession to the consumers of the country should now 
be refused." • " I say again . . . that in my deliberate 
judgment it is better for the protected industries in this 
country that this slight modification of duties should be 
made, rather than to invite a contest which will endanger 
the whole system."^ He could hardly have put into more 
BigDiticant language an ex]>ression of the alarm which 
possessed many of the Kepuhlican leaders who were watch- 
ing the apparently rapid progress of free trade ideas. 

The House cast out the Senate tariff bill on the 2d of 
April, 1872. Its own measure was not reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means until April 16th ; 
it was taken up in Committee of the Whole on the 26th. 

" ConKTMeintiBl Globe," mcodiI leniaii, Forty-fint Congreu, p. 2017, 
Bnd. p. 2018. 
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General debate — which, as is often the case in congres- 
sional parlance, signified the delivery of prepared speeches 
of great length, few of which contained original matter — 
continued until May T. On that day, as the committee 
was about to enter upon the consideration of the bill by 
sections, for amendment, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
moved to strike out the enacting clause, which is equiva- 
lent to a motion to reject the bill. The motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 95 to 75, evidently to the surprise of 
members on both sides of the House. The result, under 
the rules, compelled the committee Immediately to rise 
and report the result to the House. By a skilful parlia- 
mentary manceuvre to which the Speaker lent invaluable 
assistance, the House was enabled to substitute, for the 
amendment striking out the enacting clause, a vote to 
ret^ommit the bill to the Ways and Means Committee with 
an amendment making the ten per cent, reduction in the 
duties on many classes of manufactured goods. The de- 
bate upon the several provisions of the bill then proceeded 
in a regular manner. But progress was slow ; the presi- 
dential canvass was close at hand, the members were 
anxious to close the session before the Republican conven- 
tion, which was to meet in Philadelphia on the 5th of 
June, and accordingly, on the 20th of May, Mr, Dawes 
moved that the Committee of the Whole be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill, and that the 
bill be passed. The motion was carried by yeas 149, 
nays 61. The minority was composed chiefly of radical 
protectionists who followed the lead of Judge Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania ; but In the list of nays were also some 
unbending free traders, the most of whom voted, with 
Messrs. Brooks and Cox, of New York, Kerr and Voor- 
bees, of Indiana, and Beck, of Kentucky, in favor of the 
bill. The Senate crowded a most active discussion of the 
bill into four days, from May 27 to May 30, inclusive, on 
the last of which the session was prolonged until two 
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o'clock in the morning of May 81, when the bill was 
passed by a, vote of 49 to 3. As in tlie House, the pro- 
tectionists supported the measure because they felt that 
there was a political necessity for so doing, the free 
traders because it tended in their direction and was the 
best they could get. A conference npon the disagreeing 
votes resulted in a unanimous report from the commttt£e 
of the two Houses, the report-was adopted without oppo- 
sition, and the bill was signed by the President oo the 
6th of June.' 

While the House was considering its bill making many 
reductions in the tariff, the Senate took up the bill repeal- 
ing the duty on tea and coffee — the first bill which was 
passed at the first session of the Forty-first Congress — 
and after a brief debate passed it by a vote of yeas 41, 
nays 7. Five of the seven negative votes were contributed 
by Democratic senators from New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware. The bill became a law on May 1, 1872. 

In considering the effect of the tariff legislation at this 
session the two acts must be taken together. From an 
interesting detailed statement of Senator Sherman^ it 
appears that the loss of revenue anticipated from the 
repeal of the tea and coffee duties was 8!l5,893,847 ; 
from the enlargement of the free list by the addition 
ot other articles. *2,676,094 ; from the reduction of 
duties, |ill,076,629; a total of $29,646,570.3 xhe most 
important additions to the free list, other than tea or 
coffee, were hides, jute, paper stock, and saltpetre. In 
the reductions of duties manufactures were benefited by 
remissions upon coal, india-rubber, tin, soda ash, leather, 

< In this case the Senate excKued iti right to unend vitb grett fr«e- 
dom. No less than ons hundred and fifty Bmendmenta were left to be oon- 
■idered by the Eomiuittoe of conference. The Hanse receded and cunourred 
in >U bnt eight of them. 

* " Congreniotml Glube," wcond wnioD, Fortj-fint CoD^reu, p. 4215. 

* Tliere is an error in addition in the "Olobe," but one of no impor- 
it amounbi to onl; t792. 
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and other articles. The call for a reduction of the duties 
on "protected" merchandise was met by a ten per cent, 
cut in the rates on manufactureR of cotton, wool, iron, 
steel, and other metals, paper, india-rubber, glass, and 
leather. In this case the estimated diminution of re- 
venue was realized; for although the value of imports 
increased from $626,695,077 in the fiscal year 1871-72 
to $642,136,210 in 1872-73, the revenue from cuatoma 
decreased from $216,370,287 to $188,089,523, being a loss 
oE more than 28 millions. 

These tariEf acts were passed just as the presidential 
canvass of 1872 was beginning. An extensive and care- 
fully considered plan to make the tariff the chief issue in 
that canvass had been maturing for several months. The 
acta were passed with the direct, we may even say the 
sole, object of appeasing a supposed demand for tariff 
reform. Yet the agitation for the overthrow of the pro- 
tective system ceased as if by magic ; and the Republicans 
were relieved of the necessity of defending the citadel, 
because it was not attacked. It would be absurd, never- 
theless, to suggest that the extremely moderate reductioDS 
by the acts of 1872 would have satisfied a really strong 
popular sentiment in favor of the reform. The ease with 
which the movement, begun with the object of a reversal 
of the tariff policy, was checked, diverted, and brought to 
naught, teaches the same lesson, that the movement did 
not reach the people. There was a group of active and 
enthusiastic free traders who hoped to make the Demo- 
cratic party an instrument in making the change which 
they desired. The Democratic leaders were ready enough 
to adopt any means by which they might return to power. 
Their action in Congress was the preliminary gong-beating 
to rally their own party and to frighten the enemy. The 
cause of revenue reform was to them merely a hopeful 
agent in their attempt at president-making. They and 
the free traders who were breaking away from the Kepab- 
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lican party did frighten the protectionists f 
led tUera to make conceasions in order not to be outbid in 
the contest for popular favor. But the sincere men were 
outmanoeuvred and overcome at an early stage in the 
struggle, and tariff reform waa heard of no more. 

The " Liberal Republicans " met at Cincinnati on the 
1st of May, in accordance with a call issued by a State 
convention held at Jefferaon City, Missouri, in January. 
The basis of the call, the fundamental qualification of 
those who were invited to take part in the convention, was 
an unreserved acceptance of the results of the war and of 
the amendments of the Constitution designed to secure 
them. Although the necessity of reform in various parts 
of the government sy8t«m and service were proclaimed in 
the Jefferson City platform to be necessary, the one spe- 
cific and concrete reform, demanded in the strongest lan- 
guage, was a radical reduction of the tarifE. After the 
convention the " Nation," itself one of the most thorough- 
going and persistent opponents of protection, character- 
ized the resolution upon this subject as "a downright 
free trade resolution."' 

The "delegates" to the convention were aelf-chosen. 
There were no local bodies which were authorized to select 
and commission delegates. All who felt sufficient interest 
in the movement were free to attend and to take part fully 
in the proceedings. Practically the convention was a 
"cave of AduUani," All the members were opposed to 
the reelection of President Grant and to the continued 
ascendency of the Republican party. But the grounds 
of their opposition were various. Some of the members, 
and, as it turned out, a large number of them, were quite 
as much the advocates of a candidate of their own as 
they were opponents of the President. The free traders 
from the East were, as a rule, supporters of Charles 
Francis Adams for President and of Lyman Trumbull for 
I May 9, :872. 
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Vice-President There were ^* booms " for other candi* 
dates ; but, by general consent of all who were in the move- 
ment by reason of their earnestness in any sort of reform, 
the candidacy of Horace Greeley was the most grotesque 
and the most destructive of reform. Yet Mr. Greeley was 
nominated. The movement which was to overthrow the 
protective system ended in the selection as a candidate of 
a veteran protectionist — the most conspicuous and con- 
sistent journalistic champion of the system. The Demo- 
crats fell in with the nomination and thereby exposed the 
hollowness and insincerity of their pretensions as revenue 
reformers. The canvass ended, as every one knows, in 
the reelection of the President by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. In the following year the great financial panic 
gave rise to a new class of issues which precluded imme- 
diate consideration of the tariff question. Moreover, the 
blow which was given to domestic industry and to the 
foreign trade caused a great diminution of revenue and 
rendered a reduction of the tariff inexpedient. These cir- 
cumstances and the stirring political events of the times 
kept the tariff issue in the background for many years. 
Not that it was allowed to be wholly forgotten. Several 
attempts were made, as we shall see, to divert attention 
from other subjects by attacking the tariff ; but they did 
not appeal strongly to the people, the political administra- 
tion of the country was divided, and the Democrats were 
not united in favor of a bold reduction of duties. 

A period of hard times is always a time of trial and 
peril to the party in power. In 1874 there was a political 
revolution, due in part to the slowly accumulated hostility 
to the Republican policy, and in part to the depression 
and poverty that followed the panic of 1873. A House of 
Representatives was elected containing a strong Demo- 
cratic majority. The short second session of the Forty- 
second Congress, from December, 1874, to March, 1875, 
was the only opportunity left to the Republicans to arrange 
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matters before yielding up the power to initiate legislation 
&nd to carry it into effect. The revenue was declining 
rapidly. Although there was not the slightest danger 
that the receipts would fall short of the ordinary expenses 
o£ the government, yet the protection of the sinking 
fund bad become an object of deep solicitude to the Ke- 
publicaos. At least, they professed much anxiety on 
the subject. The Democrats derided the idea that care 
for the sinking fund was the real motive of their oppo- 
nents' policy. The question of sincerity or insincerity 
must be left unanswered. Nevertheless, it was a fact that 
the whole financial fabric was In danger. In 1874, the 
country was saved by the veto of the President from enter- 
ing upon a career of inflation of the paper money ; but 
the greenback propaganda was active and successful. 
There were many nostnnns proposed to restore good 
times, all of which involved an expansion of the currency, 
not by earning money, but by a government issue of 
promissory notes or of iuter-convertible bonds. Whether 
the Republican leaders were or were not really anxious 
as tu the success of the various schemes, they surely 
had reason to be; and their legislation in the session of 
1874-75 undoubtedly saved the country from a great 
danger. The passage of the specie resumption act was 
much more elTective in this direction than any other mea- 
sure. Nevertheless, the tariff act of this session ^ was 
helpful in that it assured the preservation of the national 
faith with respect to the provisions for the diminution and 
ultimate payment of the public debt. 

Mr. Dawes, on the 10th of February, 1875, reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means "an act to 
further protect the sinking fund and to provide for the 
exigencies of government." It proposed to increase the 
revenue tax on tobacco and spirits, to add twenty-five per 
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cent, to the duty upon molasses and sugar of all kinds, 
and to repeal the ten per cent, reduction of duty upon 
manufactured goods made by the act of 1872. It may be 
said at once that the bill finally became a law, on March 
3, 1ST5, vrithout important change. Mr. Dawes Bhowed 
that the surplus of the year 1873-74 had been but two 
millions ; that the preliminary estimate of the surplus for 
the year 1874-76 was but nine millions ; and that from 
the beginning of the calendar year 1875 the receipts from 
customs had been declining rapidly. During the first 
seven months of the fiscal year 1874-75 the receipts were 
three and a half millions less than during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, but economy in expendi- 
tures offset the loss. Clearly there was little or nothing 
to be expected for the sinking fund, which that year called 
for more than forty-seven million dollars. 

The debate upon the bill offers a few points of interest. 
Aa has been intimated, tlie Democrats and most of the 
Republicans who classed themselves as revenue reformers, 
took the ground that there was no need of additional re- 
venue, and accordingly they opposed the bill uncompromis- 
ingly. Some of the New York members urged that the 
fJrst and most reasonable addition, were there to be an 
increase of taxation, would be a reimposition of the duty 
on tea and coffee, Mr. S. S. Cox, of New York, one of the 
most persistent free traders who ever held a seat in the 
House, demanded the reason why the Committee of Ways 
and Means passed by this obvious means of augmenting 
the revenue. Mr. Dawes replied that the importers, fore- 
seeing the probability of an increase of taxation and the 
prospect that tea would be cliosen as one of the objects of 
taxation, had purchased and imported tea in such quanti- 
ties that a full year's supply was already in the country. 
Consequently a levy of duty upon that article would pro- 
duce no revenue for a twelvemonth to come. It was man- 
ifestly the interest of the importers, in these circumstanoes, 
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that tea should be taxed, because they would be thereby 
enabled to add the amouat of the tax to the tea imported 
free whiuh was already ia store. That there was, in fact, 
a " lobby " of importers urging the imposition of duties 
for the purpose of enhancing the price of goods already 
imported, is an excellent illustration of the truth that 
those who oppose the protective system may sometimes, 
themselves, be actuated by motives not wholly unselfish. 
It is interesting to note that although Mr. Dawes's state- 
ments were not contradicted, Mr. Cox aud other New 
York members continued to urge the imposition of a duty 
opon tea. 

The grave and increasing importance of currency ques- 
tions at this period is indicated in the strongest manner 
by the opposition to the bill, at every stage, by Judge 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania. His advocacy of protection for 
all products of American industry, on all occasions, was 
the one picturesque feature of his long congressional career. 
His untiring devotion to the cause won for him, among 
his opponents, the sobriquet of " Pig Iron Kelley." Yet 
the judge was so carried away bj his faith in the green- 
back theory, and by the merits of his own device of inter- 
convertible bonds, that at this time it seemed to him a 
crime to add to the tax burdens of the people when the 
deficiencies of revenue might be so easily met by the pro- 
ducts of the printing-press. He was in favor of a repeal 
of the ten per cent, reduction of duty on manufactures ; 
but the benelits to be expected from that return to the 
former protective rates were not sufEicient to persuade him 
to rote for the other additions to re venue- producing taxes. 
The protectionists protested many times during the 

I debate that they did not bring forward the ten per cent. 

' repeal measure for the sake of protection, but to increase 
the revenue. Nevertheless the line between the advocates 
and the opponents of the bill was identical with the lino 
between the protectionists and the free traders, or revenue 
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reformers, save tliat Judge Kelley found himself in strange 
company. The division was, moreover, far closer than waa 
agreeable to the jiroteetioniata. A great deal of parlia- 
mentary strategy was needed to get the bill through the 
House. Mr. Dawes was forced to resort to the singular 
tactics of moving in Committee of the Whole to strike 
out the enacting clause. The motion, which involved the 
defeat of the bill should the House agree to the amend- 
ment thus made in Committee of the Whole, was carried ; 
but Mr. Dawes, as the mover of the motion to reject, re- 
tained control of the bill when the committee rose and 
the House resumed ; and by a skilful scries of motions 
which seem to have been prearranged with Mr. Speaker 
Blaine, the bill was passed by a vote of 123 to 114. 

The Senate Committee on Finance was equally divided 
upon the bill, but directed the chairman, Mr. Morrill, of 
Vermont, to report it. The debate was unusually short. 
The bill was reported on February 26 ; on the Ist of 
March a motion to lay it on tlie table was carried by a 
vote of 30 to 29. This motion does not in the Senate 
necesaarily imply the rejection of a hill, as it does in tbe 
Hoiise, hut it was intended in this case as a refusal to 
consider the bill further. Nevertheless, on the following 
day, March 2, the bill was taken up and passed by a vote 
of 30 to 29. Several Republicans were among those who 
Toted in the negative; Mr. Allison, of Iowa, Mr. Fenton, 
of New York, Mr. Oglesby, of Illinois, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and Mr. 
Sprague, of Rhode Island. Inasmuch as no amendment 
was made by the Senate the bill was sent promptly to the 
President, who approved it on tlie 3d of March. 

The tariff act of 1875 virtually closes the record of the 
period during which the Republicans had unrestrained 
power in the government. A protective tariff thus marks 
the beginning and the end of the epoch. The " Morrill 
tariff " was passed just before they took possession of the 
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executive branch of the govemmeot, wben secessioD led 
to the retirement of Soutliern Democrats from Congress 
and left the Eepubltcana m a majority ; but it was signed 
by President Buchanan. The protective system was 
maintained, with vigor, during the fourteen years of 
their complete ascendency. When they were forced to 
give up the control of the lower House of Congress, 
and thus to surrender the power to initiate revenue 
legislation, they signalized their last day of unlimited 
authority by restoring the duties levied for purposes 
of protection to the giddy height tbey had attained 
when war's terrible greed of money insured a favorable 
response to every request manufacturers might make tor 
higher rates. It was a bold, even audacious, defiance of 
the opposing party. It placed in the way of that party a 
law which it could not repeal nor modify. As a political 
move the passage of the act seems ill-judged. It made 
the discussion of the tariff question more bitter than it 
would otherwise have been. It divided men into two par- 
ties of extremists, at a time when moderate counsels would 
have produced a reasonable tariff system that might have 
•tood unchanged for several years. At almost every suc- 
ceeding period of congressional or presidential election 
until 1896 the tariff was an issue in the canvass, to the 
great disturbance and distress of business, and during the 
short period of fourteen years, from 1883 to 1897, there 
werefour complete revisions of the tariif. It would not 
be fafp to lay all the uncertainty and anxiety which the 
agitation produced to the charge of the Hcpublicans in 
the Forty-second Congress. But it is certain that tbey 
bad more regard for the interests of the moment than a 
statesmanlike foresight of the consequences of their eager 
grasp at a vanishing opportunity. 




THE TARIFF COHUISSION AND THE REFORM CAMPAIGN 

Not only tlie most important but the lougest coatinued 
experiment ia reciprocity ever made by the United States 
was begun during the period which we are next to con- 
sider. On the 30th of January, 1875, Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, Secretary of State, and the representatives of King 
Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, signed a treaty for 
the mutual exchange, free of duty, of the chief prodn(>- 
tions of the two countries. Although the treaty was sent 
to the Senate soon afterward, it was not taken up for con- 
sideration at the regular session of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, but was discussed at the extraordinary session of 
the Senate which began on March 5, 1875 ; was ratt6ed 
on the 18tb of the same month, and proclaimed June 3, 
1875, An act carrying its provisions into effect was 
approved January 30, 1876 ; and the treaty came into 
operation on September 9 in the same year. By its 
terms it was to continue in foi'ce for seven years, and 
thereafter for one year from the time when either party 
might give notice of a wish to terminate it. In Decem- 
ber. 1884, the two countries negotiated a renewal of the 
treaty for a further term of seven years, with a similar 
provision as to termination, and with a concession of a 
harbor at Pearl River for a naval station. This second 
treaty was not ratified until January 20, 1887. It was 
proclaimed November 9, 1887, and continued in force until 
Hawaii became a part of the United States in accordance 
with the joint resolution of July 7, 1898. The arrange- 
ment lasted, therefore, nearly twenty-two years. 
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Tbe measure received far leas careful consideratioa 
when it was brought before the Senate for ratification 
than it would have had if senators had been able to fore- 
see its far-reaching consequences. The United States had 
always exercised a paramount influence over the Sand- 
wich Islands, as the Hawaiian kiugdom was usually called. 
The king )iad lately made a visit ta and a tour through this 
country, and it was undoubtedly good policy to secure 
both the trade of the country by the admission to Hawaii, 
free of duty, of American goods exclusively, and the good 
will of the kingdom by opening a free market iu the 
United States. Nevertheless, there was some protectionist 
opposition to the treaty, which would surely have been 
more strenuous if the expansion of the sugar production 
of Hawaii to its present proportions had been deemed pos- 
sible. The chief opposition, strange to say, came from the 
sugar-refiners on the Pacific coast, who afterward, of all 
others, profited most by the treaty. On the day before 
the original treaty was ratified the press correspondents 
at Washington expressed the opinion that the opponents 
of ratification would muster nearly or quite one third of 
the Senate, and that tbe chances of the treaty were ex- 
tremely doubtful. But when the matter was put to vote 
the result was yeas 61, nays 12. The minority consisted 
chiefly of Republicans, but they were joined by two or 
tliree Democrats who did not believe in separate reci- 
procity agreements. 

The treaty was amended in some points, and made more 
favorable to the United States before it was ratified. In its 
final form it admitted to the United States free of duty 
Almost all the productions of Hawaii ; but the word " ba- 
nanas " was substituted for " fruit," to save California 
oranges from competition. Practically all the manufac- 
tured products of the United States became entitled to 
free admission into Hawaii. The king further agreed 
that during the continuance of the treaty he would not 
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leaw or otherwise dispose of any port or territoiy, nor gnmt 
uiy special rights to an; other power, and that he wonM 
not make with any other goTemment a treaty for the free 
admiBsioa of any articles. 

Before the treaty was made the trade of Hawaii was 
nnimportant. It was chiefly, but by no means exclasirely, 
with this country. The trade arrangement gave such 
great advantages to reciprocal exchange that the com- 
merce was extended enormously and soon became limited 
almost exclusively to the two countries. Ultimately it led 
to tlie union which now exists.' The following table shows 
the value of the trade of the Cnit«d States with Hawaii 
for three years preceding 1877, and for certain of the years 
it was in force ; and the table is continued to the end of 
the century, although since 1898 the trade is not properly 
classed as foreign. It will be seen that the exports from 
this country during the la^t year Hawaii was foreign terri- 
tory were nearly five times the value during the first year 
of the treaty, and that our imports expanded nearly 
seven-fold during the same period. 
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' Id commeDtiiip briefly upon tlie ndfioatiDii of the tteaty. the Naw 
Tork "Tribune" of March 10. 1875. remarked: " Apd qnite prababl; 
•omfl of onr lonji of mutifest deatio; believe it toaj Open tbe Vftj to tha 
oltiinate uineiation nf the Sand wish leluida," 

' Hot (epBTStal; reported. 
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^^H The period between 1875 and 1883 was almost barren 

^^H of tariff legislation, but most fruitful in political discua- 

^^H sion of tbe subject. The only act passed in that time 

^^H which is of Buf£cient imjiortance to be mentioned here 

^^H was one putting salts of quinine on tbe free list.' There 

^^H were several attempts at tariff revision, but the political 

^^™ conditions were not favorable to their success. During 

the six years from 1875 to 1881 there was a Republican 

President in the White House and a Democratic House 

of Representatives at the Capitol. The Senate also was 

Democratic during the last two years. In 1881 both the 

executive and the legislative branches of the government 

became Republican, and it was possible to carry a party 

measure to euactment. 

In such circumstances it was possible for politicians to 
declare loudly and with emphasis what they would do it 
they had the power, secure against a demand that they 
make good their promises. It is therefore not surprising 
to find that for six years beginning with 1875 both parties 
were manatuvring for position, and — as is usually the 
case when the choice of political principles is a matter of 
strategy and tactics rather than of conviction — becom- 
ing more insincere with every skirmish. The history 
begins with the bill reported by Mr. William R. Morri- 
son, of Illinois, chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, at the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
1875-76. The chief features of tlie bill were the adop- 
tion of specific duties throughout, the proposition to reim- 
pose duties on tea and coffee, placing coal and some other 
articles on the free list, and diminishing duties on the 
protected manufactures. The bill was formally taken up 
for discussion in Committee of the Whole, but was under 

Ctt two days only, and was heard of no more. 
s a matter of interest from this time onward to 
fully the declarations of the two great parties 
1 ApproTGd Jnlj ], 1S79. 
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on the tariff question. In 1872 the Liberal Republicans 
were estopped, by their nomination of Mr. Greeley, from 
making a bold utterance upon the subject. They, and 
the Democrats who adopted their platform, demanded "a 
system of federal taxation which shall not uimeoessa- 
rily interfere with the imlustry of the people, and which 
shall provide the means necesaarj- to pay the expenses of 
the government, economicaUy administered, the pensions, 
the interest on tlie public debt, and a moderate reduction 
annually of the principal thereof ; and, recognizing that 
there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of 
protection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the 
subject to the people in their congressional districts and 
the decision of Congress thereou, wholly free from execn- 
tive interference or dictation." It was understood that 
Mr. Greeley would not, if elected President, veto any 
tariff bill that Congress might pass. The Republicans 
were cautious in their description of the tariff which 
would be acceptable to them. They also desired a reve- 
nue which should leave "a moderate balance "for the 
retluction of the public debt, which revenue, " except so 
much as may be derived from a tax upon tobacco and 
liquors, should be raised by duties upon importations, the 
details of which should be so adjusted as to aid in secur- 
ing remunerative wages to labor, and to promote the 
industries, prosperity, and growth of tlie whole country." 
"Reform" was the Democratic watchword in 1876. 
" Reform is necessary," the Democratic convention de- 
clared, " in the sum and modes of federal taxation, to the 
end that capital may be set free from distrust and labor 
lightly burdened. We denounce the present tariff, levied 
upon nearly four thousand articles, as a masterpiece of 
injustice, inequality, and false pretence." After specify- 
ing the evils which it was conceived the tariff produced, 
the paragraph closed with a " demand that all custom- 
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bouse taxation be only for revenue." ' The Republicans 
a<lopted a declaration similar to that of 1872, but some- 
what abbreviated. Other (jueations were deemed of so 
much greater importance than the tariff issue that it can 
hardly be said that protection and free trade had any 
influence upon the presidential canvass of 1876. 

The spirit of the Democratic party during this period 
may be illustrated by the terms of a resolution, supported 
by moat of the representatives of the party, which was 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Mills, 
of Texas, in December, 1877. It was as follows : ".ffe- 
aolved, that the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
structed to BO revise the tariff as to make it purely and 
solely a tariff for revenue, and not for protecting one 
class of citizens by plundering another." The resolution 
received the votes of 60 Democrats and 7 Republicans ; it 
was opposed by 64 Republicans and 12 Democrats. 

Mr. Fernando Wood, of New York, was the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Kepresentatives during the Forty-fifth Congress. He in- 
troduced the practice, which has since been usually fol- 
lowed, and even extended, of leaving the preparation of a 
tariff bill, as a party measure, to a sub-committee consist- 
ing of the members belonging to the dominant party. 
The sub-committee proposed to put duties upon a variety 
of " raw materials " previously on the free list, as hides, 
india-rubber, rags for ]>aper-making, dyes, raw silk, etc., 

' It neemii worth while to rernnrk that llie statement thnt nparlj four 
thmuBud artiolea were dntiable nns a gross aud iaeiciwable emi^geration. 
In 1883, by direction of ConertM, a return was pablished showing the 
■mount imported in each year from 18GT Co li^^of every class of gnodi 
•numerated in any tariff act in force during that period, tot^etber with the 
T>laa, the rate of doty, and the amount of duty reoeired. The number of 
articlea specified, counting Bvery separBl« rate of duty on articles of the 
nme class as a distinct item, waa lltOl. of which 3S8, by actual count, were 
frae of doty. The maidmura number of articles subject tu doty oould 
therefore not have exceeded 1213. and the assertion in ~ ~ 
pLitfonii mors than tripled ths actual number. 
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from which it waa expected to derive a revenue 
six millions. The duties on manufactured goods were to 
be reduced heroically, as a matter of course. The outciy 
against this proposition to tax crude articles was so load 
that the committee cut out this feature of the bill before 
reporting it. The spirit of the measure may be indicated 
by the treatment accorded to wool and woollens, and by a 
single passage from Mr. Wood's speech in support of the 
bill. It was proposed to levy a uniform tax of thirty-fire 
per cent, on all wool, which would have killed the American 
carpet industry ; and to reduce the duty on all manufac- 
tures of wool to a uniform rate of fifty per cent., which 
would have destroyed all the rest. Mr. Wood explained 
the principle of his bill thus : " The general theory and 
scheme of the bill is to resuscitate American commerce, 
to reestablish our position as one of the foremost maritime 
nations of the world, and by this means to develop to its 
full extent the material resources of the nation. Will 
not this advance the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try?" He proposed, in fact, to resuscitate American com- 
merce by encouraging importation of foreign goods, at a 
time when four fifths of the carrying trade was in the 
hands of foreigners. It is interesting to note that the 
first speech in opposition to the bill was made by Mr. 
McKinley, of Ohio. One remarkable feature of Mr. 
Wood's ill-fated bill was that it dispensed with a free 
list. It mentioned only the articles that were to bear 
duty, and left all others free. After a debate which was 
as fruitless as any tariff discussion that ever took place in 
Congress, the bill was brought to a vote, on June 5, 1878, 
on a motion to strike out the enacting clause. The motion 
was carried, yeas 134, nays 121, and the bill was rejected. 
Most of tlie afBrmative votes were given by Republicans, 
but they were joined by enough high tariff Democrats of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Iowa, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, to give them a majority. 
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No otUer serious attempt was made to bring a tariff bill 
before Congress for action until the closing session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress, 1882-83. The steps that led up 
to the passage of a completely revised tariff at that time 
are extremely interesting. At the beginning of the preai- 
deutial canvass of 1880, there seemed to be no public 
interest in the tariff. A few newspapers strongly devoted 
to the cause of free trade, which were accustomed to attack 
the protective system when otber topics for public discus- 
sion were lacking, gave the only sign anywhere discover- 
able that the tariff was oppressive. The Democrats prob- 
ably had no thought of making the tariff an issue when 
they adopted the ejacalatory platform at Cincinnati, which 
contained the following paragraph of fine-sounding but 
not over-definite principles : — 

3 Home rule ; honest money, consisting of gold and 
silver and paper convertible into coin on demand; the 
strict maintenance of the public faith, state and national ; 
and a tariff for revenue only. 

General Winfield S. Hancock was nominated for Pre- 
sident upon the platform from which the foregoing para- 
graph is extracted. General James A. Garfield was the 
candidate of the Republicans, whose only reference in their 
national platform to the tariff question was a reaffirmation 
of "the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for 
the purpose of revenue should so discriminate as to favor 
American labor." The canvass was not a warm one at 
the outset. On neither side did politicians seem to know 
what issue was to be prominent, or by what means they 
might arouse and excite the voters. Suddenly the Repub- 
licans began attacking the Democrats for having threat- 
ened, in case of success at the polls, to sweep away at a 
blow the whole protective system. Of course that was the 
only possible interpretation of the phrase " a tariff for 
revenue only." Although the Democrats had no thought 
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of canying such a policy ioto effect ; aitbough they could 
not have anited their own party in support of it if they 
had BO iDtended ; and although no one took that declara- 
tion of the party seriously, yet the Republicans were quite 
jostified in representing their opponents as proposing a 
measure which, if suddenly put into execution, would work 
havoc among the induatrial interests. The Eepublicans 
made the attack and found their adversaries not only un- 
prepared but indisposed to defend the obvious meaning 
of their platform,' 

If the leaders of the Democratic party were thus per- 
plexed and annoyed, the leader j)ar excellence^ the candi- 
date for President, Jauntily kicked the tariff ]>Iaak of the 
platform to pieces. In an interview with a journalist he 
declared that "the tariff question would not affect the 
manufacturing interests of the country in the least ; " that 
his election would make no difference one way or the 
other ; that " manufacturers would have just as much 
protection under a Democratic administration as under a 
Republican one ; " and that " the tariff is a local affair." ' 
This last phrase set the country into a roar of amusement. 
The gallant soldier, who deserved much better treatment 
than to be a target for ridicule, undoubtedly had a percep- 
tion of the truth as to the real consequences of a Demo- 
cratic success, but be was discussing a subject on which he 
was not well informed. He ventured beyond his political 

' OotliiB point gee die "Nation" for October 21, 1880. Tlie"N«tion" 
ItMlf vaa slwnys a consiatoot and ninoere odTocate of freo trade; but it 
nya plainly tbat the eipresiioD in tbe platform wai a phrasa only, and 
that the Democrata were taken bj «arpriiie wlien thej realiied what tbaj 
bad done. In the preceding issue (October 14) it laid, with much truth, 
" There is no real interest among' the man^era on either aide in any qnaa- 
tion of the day ; " aiid it likened the oppoeinf; atamp oralon to the Italian 
oondDttieri who Bgbt under eoutraot by the day without loss or iajnr; to 
either nda. 

' The eiprenion nsnally attributed to General Ilancock at the present 
day ii " a loeal iMUe." It is possible to treat it, in this form, as a shrewd, 
eren a witty, remark ; tbe wordi actually employed are not capable of 
baing M regarded. 
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enjoy the position in which they were placed. A letter 
was drawn from Cjeneral Hancock by Senator Randolph, 
of New Jersey, in which the general said that he was " too 
sound an American to advocate any departure from the 
general features of a policy which has been largely inatru- 
mental in building up our industries ; " and yet he quali- 
fied his general adhesion to the protective principle in such 
a way as to satisfy those who wished to bring about a large 
reduction of duties without a radical reversal of the na- 
tional policy. Undoubtedly he was in favor of General 
Jackson's " judicious tariff." But after this episode of 
the canvass nothing could save the Democratic cause. 
The election in Indiana, in October, which turned upon 
the tariff, was carried by the Kepublicans, who achieved a 
notable victory in November. 

The responsibility for the tariEf was thus thrown upon 
the Republican party. The time had arrived when the 
financial condition of the country rendered action neces- 
sary. Although the years from 1874 to 1878, both years 
inclusive, were years of business depression, the Treasury 
was at all times in a sound condition. During the first 
year of the period, the panic year, the surplus upon ordi- 
nary operations^ was less than four millions ; but in the 
four years following it was : 13 millions in 1874-75 ; 29 
millions in 1875-7G ; 40 millions in 1876-77 ; and 21 
millions in 1877-78. The public debt was reduced more 
than a hundred million dollars during the four years, and 
its burden Wiis still further reduced by the refunding of 
nearly five hundred million six per cents at the rates of 
five, four and a half, and four per cent. The healthy con- 
I dition of the Treasury was not due to large revenue but to 

^^H Bubstantial economy in expenditure. The Democrats, who 

L 
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were in control of the House of Repreaentatives, cut down 
the appropriations to the lowest possible point. 

As might have been anticipated, in aiich circumstances, 
the revival of business made a plethoric Treasury. In the 
fiscal year 1878-79 the customs yielded nearly 215 mil- 
lions, an increase of more than 70 millions over the pre- 
ceding year, and in 1879-80 the receipts from this source 
reached 386 millions. The total ordinary receipts showed 
a smaller increase, because the yield from internal revenue 
was less ; but there was s reduction of the net debt in the 
' two years of almost a hundred millions. So rapid a pay- 
ment of the principal was desired by no one, and it was 
foreseen that there must be a revision of the tariEE. The 
idea of a reasonable and, so far as possible, a non-partisan 
readjustment of duties was in favor at this time. The first 
step toward such a measure was taken by the Senate. Mr- 
Eaton, of Connecticut, a Democratic member, introduced 
a bill to create a tariff commission composed of persons 
not members of Congress, and the act which was eventu- 
ally passed was not greatly different from his original pro- 
position. It was discussed by the Senate at some length 
and was passed by that branch at the session of 1879-80, 
but was not acted upon by the House. President Arthur 
recommended the creation of such a commission, adopting 
the view of the Secretary of the Treasury, in his first 
annual message,' and after a prolonged discussion which 
it is not necessary even to summarize. Congress passed an 
act in accordance with the recommendation . The bill was 
passed by the House on May 6. 1882, by a vote of 151 to 
83. All but about thirty of the afhrmative votes were 
given by Republicans, and all but seven of the negative 
by Democrats. The Greenhaekers, of whom the House 
contained a liberal sprinkling, all voted for the bill. The 
Senate had already passed a similar bill, the only substan- 
tial difference being that the commission was, by the Sen- 
■ " Menagas and Papers of (be Presidents," tol. vlii. p 49. 
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and propose a revision thereof ; but upon receiving the 
HouBQ bill it pasBiid the same without ameodraeut by a 
vote of 35 to 19. Six Democrata voted in the affirmative; 
two Kepublicans and Senator David Davis, of Illinois, iu 
the negative. Otherwise, it was a party vote. 

The act directed the appointment, from civil life, of 
nine commissioners, whose duties, as prescribed iu the 
third section, were, "to take into consideration and to 
thorougldy investigate all the various questions relating 
to the agricultural, coinuiereial, mercantile, manufactur- 
ing, mining, and industrial interests of the United States, 
so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment 
of a judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff, 
upon a scale of justice to all interests." The commission 
was authorized to bold sessions in any part of the coun- 
try ; and it was directed to make its final report not later 
than the first Monday in December, 1882, when Congress 
would begin its next session ; also to submit in print the 
testimony taken. 

Barely six and a half months intervened lietween the 
approval of the act by the President, on May 15, and the 
date of the final report, December 4. There was, in the 
first place, some difficulty in constituting the commission. 
Several prominent and able men to whom the President 
offered positions as members of the comniission, declined 
to serve.* The composition of the commission was after- 
ward criticised somewhat contomptuously by persons who 
opposed its recommendations ; but it may bo said that 
President Arthur did the best he could with the material 
at his disposal, and that those who were finally chosen 

■ Ths Preudetit wishei) to msks William A. Wheeler, Vice-Preuilent of 
tbe United States from 1S77 to tHSl. t^e uhainuan oF ibe Gommiuion, but 
he declined the afipointineDt. Mr. A. A. I.aw, of New York. Ilagh M»- 
Cnllocb, former SecretHrt of the Treitiui7, Enutua Cuming, of Nbw Tork, 
and Jubii S. Pbel|M, of Miiaouri, abo de«Uued. 
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were for the most part competent for the task, and they 
were all honorable and fair-minded. The statement that 
they were fair-minded does not imply that they were not 
men having convictions upon the subject of protection and 
free trade which they were not likely to surrender, but 
that they were not only capable of considering and dis- 
posed to consider, and that they really did, in a spirit of 
justice and fairness, take into account the counter-claims of 
the various interests and industries ; and that they did 
ultimately present a scheme of a tariff law more scientific, 
based upon a broader conception of the respective rights 
of producer and consumer, and of conflicting industries, 
than any law which had been passed, up to that time. 

The commission as organized consisted of John L, 
Hayes, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers ; Henry W. Oliver, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, an iron manufacturer; Austin M. Gar- 
land, of Illinois, a wool grower ; Jacob A. Ambler, of 
Ohio, a former member of Congress ; Robert P. Porter, 
of the District of Columbia, a statistician and expert of the 
Census Office ; John W. H. Underwood, of Georgia, a 
man of long experience in public life in the South; Alex- 
ander R, Boteler, of West Virginia ; Duncan F. Kenner, 
of Louisiana, a sugar grower ; and William H. McMahon, 
of New York, an officer of the New York Custom House, 
prominent by reason of bis long and exact familiarity with 
the working of tariff laws. It will be seen that four of 
the commissioners were themselves personally or officially 
interested in industries classed as protected. All the 
commissioners, without exception, were favorable to the 
principle of protection, although Mr, Porter had been at 
one time strongly inclined to free trade. Nevertheless 
they all accepted and acted upon the advice given to them 
at the opening session of the commission, held at Wash- 
ington on the 6th of July, by the chairman, Mr. Hayes. 

They were, he told them, forbidden to propose " a. radi- 
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cal or subversive change in the present general economical 
policy of the country." They were asked to make " a 
revision, not a destruction, of existing tariff laws," on a 
scale of justice to all Interests. Having this end in view, 
"no special industry can have undue advantage; do 
private interest can be subserved ; no duty promoting 
one industry, yet oppressing another, can be justified, 
and the relations of the industries to each other, no less 
than the special necessities of each, must be couaidered. 
. . . We ntay also find a solution of many (juestions of 
opposite individual or sectional interests, and may avoid 
many difficulties by remembering, while not unmindful of 
justice to existing interests, that protective duties should 
be imposed or withheld, not for the benefit of individuals 
or special industries, but for the good of the nation." ' 

The commission having laid out its plan of operation in 
a seven days' session at Washington, began taking testi- 
mony on the 19th of July at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
where it remained nearly a month. A session of three 
days at Boston was followed by a journey westward, inter- 
rupted by stops at all the important cities, as far as Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Tlie commission then took a 
southeastward direction of travel, again breaking the jour- 
ney frequently, until Savannah was reached. From that 
point the course was through the coastwise cities to Xew 
York, whence a trip was taken to Pittsburg and Wheeling, 
and the taking of testimony came to an end in Philadel- 
phia on the 16th of October. No less than 604 witnesses 
were heard, in sessions upon 78 days, held in 29 different 
places. The testimony taken occupies 2625 pages. An 
overwhelming proportion of the witnesses were persons 
whose business was directly affected by the tariff rates, 
ftnd much ironical criticism of the value of the evidence 
has been made against the work of the commission on this 
Recount. Nevertheless, the witnesses were not selected by 
> AppUton's AddhbI Cjclop«dia for 1882, p. 178. 
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the commissioners, but were volaiiteers, and if few men 
appeared to ui^ more radical reduction of the tariff than 
was recommended, tlie fault was their own. Those who 
did present themselves to ask even for a total abolition of 
all protective duties were courteously heard, and their 
arguments are printed in the two bulky volumes which 
constitute the report of the commission. Moreover, if the 
recommendations in the rejMrt be compared with the re- 
guests made by the interested parties who appeared at the 
hearings, it will be recognized by candid students that the 
commissioners did, in point of fact, observe and conform 
to the excellent rules suggested by the chairman at the 
beginning of their proceedings. It will not be admitted, 
of course, by those who hold a preconceived opinion that 
the commission was a " packed " body, and who judge its 
conclusions by the act of Congress that was based upon 
them. 

The commission estimated that the reduction of duties 
it proposed would reach an average of 25 per cent In 
a few cases an increase was recommended for spedal 
reasons, such as the adjnstment of the tariff upon manu- 
factured goods according to the amount of labor entering 
into the production. But in general the rates were left 
untouched, or reduced from a slight amount to 40 or 50 
per cent. No attempt was made to state the precise 
amount of reduction. It does not appear from the debates 
in Congress that any attempt was made, by detailed ex- 
amination, to ascertain the amount of reduction,' since 
each House was soon occupied in considering its own bill, 
which was based upon the projH of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and yet was unlike it. Besides recommending changes 
in the rates of duty, the commission proposed a great 
many changes in the administration of the customs ser- 

' Snob % BtkteniBnt may Lave been made, but if so it eaoaped the eje of 
the writer in (foiDg OTcr. nooeisarily witbouC rending cnrefully, the hnti- 
dredl of pBgm of the " Cuni^rrawoiuil Record " which the debatea oeonined. 
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Tice. It also incorporated in the bill reported the impor- 
tant provision that iuhind transportutlon costs and charges 
should no longer be added to the invoice value of imported 
merchandise in obtaining the basis of an ad valorem duty. 
This was equivalent to a substantial reduction of duty 
upon bulky articles. The commission further proposed 
the creation of a customs court to take jurisdiction of all 
cases arising out of differences in interpreting the tariff 
laws. 

The report was presentetl at the beginning of the second 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress, in December, 1882. 
It was referred by the House of Representatives to the 
Committee on Ways and Meanij, and by the Senate to the 
Committee on Finance. As this was the " short " session 
of Congress, both committees immediately began work 
upon the tariff, and made all haste to bring the measures 
forward for discussion in their respective assemblies. The 
constitutional requirement that bills for raising revenue 
should originate in the House would not, of course, pre- 
vent the Senate from discussing the tariff simultaneously 
with the other branch of Congress. The propriety of auch 
discussion was dictated by the brevity of the time at com- 
mand and the importance of economizing it by ascertain- 
ing the judgment of the Senate upon the multitude of 
questions involved. To this end use was made of a bill 
reducing internal revenue, passed by the House at the 
preceding session and debated at prodigious length in the 
Senate without action. In the end, as we shall see, this 
was the bill which became a law. It is an interesting fact 
that at the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress the 
same senators who subsequently opposed and obstructed 
the tariff bill purposely delayed the internal revenue bill, 
and did not attempt to conceal their exultation when at 
last the Kepublicans were reluctantly compelled to relin- 
quish the hope of passing it at that time. Had the fili- 
buBteriog senators permitted the internal revenue bill to 
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pass at the first session the Seaate would have had before 
it no bill to which it could attach a tariff as aji amend- 
ment ; and it would have been impossible to pa^ any tarifif 
law in the time at the disposal of Congress. 

The bill referred to was taken from the table and re- 
committed to the Committee on Finance. It was never 
suggested that this course was pursued in order to test 
the constitutional question, or with a view to override 
the objections of the House, or with any other object in 
view than to save time. The Finance Committee acted 
promptly, and its bill was taken up for consideration on 
the 10th of January. The House bill was reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on the 16th of 
January ; and debate upon it began on the 25th. From 
that time until the last moment of the session the tariff 
was the chief topic of debate — usually in both branches 
of Congress at the same time. The report of its approval 
by the President is on the penultimate page of the 8777 
pages of the "Congressional Record" for that session. 
The report of the debates, up to the time when the Senate 
passed its own bill, occupies almost 1275 p^es of the 
'* Record." That was not the end of the matter, for tbe 
consideration of means to bring about an agreement be- 
tween the two houses involved further prolonged discus- 
sion. 

To summarize such a debate is simply impossible. Yet 
it is necessary to take a broad and comprehensive glance 
at the course of proceeding in view of the remarkable situ- 
ation that developed. 

The Senate, as is its nsual practice, b^an the discus- 
sion of the details of the bill at once, without the '*gen< 
eral debate " which, in the Honse, precedes consideradtm 
of amendments. Many set speeches on the tariff were, 
nevertheless, made in the Senate during the session, each 
senator choosing his own time for the delivery of his 
sentiments During the weeks of coosideration of the bill 
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there was an unceasing struggle between the advocates of 
low, exceedingly low, duties and the high tariff protection- 
ists. But it is not to be supposed that the contending 
forces were like two armies, closely organized, fighting 
pitched battles. The number of those who were always in 
favor of high duties was exceedingly small ; so, also, was 
the number of those who never voted for high duties. On 
the one hand there were Southern Democrats who found 
merit in propositions to maintain bigb rates upon oranges, 
sugar, and zinc ; on the other hand, there were Eastern 
senators who thought the impost upon wool too high, and 
Western senators who favored a decrease of the duties on 
many manufactured goods. Upon the whole, the Senate 
being closely divided politically, the advocates of low 
duties bad a decided advantage. The bill, as reported by 
the Committee on Finance, proposed a scale of duties dis- 
tinctly higher than that recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission ; but the Senate rejected a great many of the 
amendments offered by the committee, and in cases not a 
few it fixetl lower rates than those suggested by the com- 
mission. The tedious labor of the Senate came to an end 
on the 20th of February, late in the evening, when the 
bill was passed by a vote of yeas 42, nays 19. The nega- 
tive votes were, with one exception, those of Democratic 
senators, but no less than ten Democrats voted for the bill. 
They did so. doubtless, not as approving it even in the 
main, but for the reason that it proposed a large reduc- 
tion of duties. 

The situation in the House was quite different from 
that in the Senate. There was a strong protectionist 
majority. The bill reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, like the Senate bill, proposed a reduction of 
duties much less than was proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Numberless amendments were offered, and the 
scheme of the committee was attacked in almost every 
line of the bill. Only one important amendment was 
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carried. The House — or rather, the Couiniittee of the 
Whole — refused emphaticaUy to n^store sulphate of qui- 
nine to the dutiable list. But progi-esa was extremely 
slow. Day after day was wasted in debate upon unini- 
portant articles ; and upoa such subjects as irou. glass, 
and sugar the diacussion would have been interminable 
but for the frequent orders by the House to close debate 
upon the pending clause. The revenue reformers, or free 
traders, were aggressive, patient, persistent, and ready to 
dispute and oppose every duty proposed in the bill. It 
became evident at last that if the consideration of the hill 
were to proceed at no more rapid rate than in the past, the 
bill itself would not get out of Committee of the Whole 
before the end of tlie session and of the Congress. 

In order to bring the bill to a vote Mr. Haskell, of 
Kansas, on the 17th of February, made a motion that 
when the Committee of the Whole resumed the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill "all debate on the pending section 
of the bill, and all amendments thereto, be closeil in one 
hour." The effect of this motion would be to bring the 
discussion of all the schedules imposing duties to an 
abrupt close. The point of order was instantly made 
that such a motion violated the rule of the House regulate 
ing the consideration of bills by the Committee of the 
Whole. The question of order was discussed for an hour 
or more with not a little warmth, but it was not decided ; 
it was cut short by a special order, the delivery of eulogies 
upon a deceased member ; and the House hill, on whicli 
so much disputation and oratory had been expended, was 
never again taken up for consideration. 

It will be seen that the parliamentary situation was 
moat peculiar. The House, which was strongly protection- 
ist, was unable to bring its own bill to a final vote. The 
Senate, which was evenly divided, had passed a hill to 
which there were two objections, although both objections 
were not in all cases urged by the same members. It 
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reduced duties much more than most of the Republicans 
deemed expedient or just ; and it violated the pvineiple 
which the House had asserted most emphatically only a 
few years before, when that body refused to consider a bill 
originated by itself on the ground that there was a reason- 
able limit to the power of the Senate to amend revenue 
bills.* The case was even strouger in 1883 than in 1876, 
for in the earlier case the House sent to the Senate a bill 
rej^ealing the duties on tea and co£fee, whereas the bill of 
1883 reached the Senate as a proposition simply to reduce 
internal revenue, and as it ]>assed the House made no 
mention of tariff duties. Nevertheless, as the matter 
stood it was necessary either to waive the point or to 
abandon the attempt to pass a tariff act. There was still 
another complication which gave the Republicans much 
uneasiness. It waa known that there was a group of 
members of their party who would be glad to accei>t the 
low rates fixed by the Senate bill, and it was feared that 
there were some other members who were disposed to 
vote for concurrence with the Senate, either because they 
thought it wise politically so to do, or because they appre- 
hended a total failure of the tariff legislation unless they 
accepted the measure as it was. Evidently the situation 
demanded careful handling. 

The course of procedure was agreed upon in a caucus 
of the Republican members. So much of it as was U mat- 
ter of parliamentary strategy was placed in the hands uf 
Mr. Reed, of Maine, who afterward became famous as a 
reformer of parliamentary law, and the ingenious inventor 
of measures which put an end to the power of a minority 
permanently to defeat and frustrate the purposes of the 
majority. On the 24th of February he reported from the 
Comnuttee on Rules the following proposed new rule : — 

During the remainder of this session it shall be in order 
at any time to move to suspend the rules, which motion 
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shall be decided by a majority vote, to take from the 
Speaker's table House bill No. 5538, with the Senate 
amendmeDt thereto, entitled " A bill to reduce internal 
revenue taxation," and to declare a disagreement to the 
Senate amendment to the same, and to ask for a committee 
of conference thereon, to be composed of five members on 
the part of the House. If such motion shall fail, the bill 
shall remain upon the Speaker's table, unaffected by the 
decision of the House upon such motion. 

The proposition was wholly unprecedented. The rule 
provided for a suspension of rules by a majority of mem- 
bers, instead of two thirds ; it authorized a motion to non< 
concur, but not one to concur in the Senate amendment ; 
and in ease of the failure of the motion, it sent the bill 
back to the Speaker's table, from which it could not be 
taken save by a two thirds vote. To propose a. conference 
before the Senate had insisted on its amendment, and a 
committee of five members, instead of three, were also 
novelties in congressional practice, although not impor- 
tant ones. The Democratic members were astounded at 
the audacity of the programme. When the new " rule " 
was taken up for consideration on the 26th of February, 
Mr, Blackburn, of Kentucky, made a most vigorous and 
pungent speech upon his own point of order that the rule 
was not in any sense a rule. He called attention to the 
fact that a confereuce was asked for upon a hill not one 
sentence of which, after the enacting clause, was ever in 
the House before ; for the Senate had made an entirely 
new scheme of internal revenue reduction, beside attach- 
ing a tariff to the measure. He asserted that a pledge 
had been circulated among the Republican members, and 
that the signatures of a majority of the House had been 
obtained to a promise to stand by the motion to non-con- 
cur ; and he taunted the leaders with an unwillingness to 
trust to the pledge. " You dare not," he said, " allow a 
vote to be taken to concur in the Senate amendments to 
the text of the bilL" 
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It would be useless to deny that there was much truth 
in Mr, Blackburn's assertions. Yet the Republicans who, 
in debate, were too shrewd to give the reasons for their 
action or to defend the principle upon which their new 
"rule " was based, might have admitted the accuracy of 
all that he said, and have justified themselves, neverthe- 
less. They had a majority in Congress ; the President 
was a Republican ; they were responsible for the adminis- 
tration. They would be held accountable for all legisla- 
tion. They were not satisfied with the bill as it passed 
the Senate. A few of them, uniting with the Democrats, 
might form a temporary majority in favor of the bill. 
But in that case it would not be a Republican bill, and 
the result would be that they would be answerable as a 
party for a measure of which a majority of them disap- 
proved. 

Moreover the Senate bill was confessedly a crude piece 
of legislation. The Senate itself recalled the bill from the 
House, in order to correct several important clerical errors. 
There were many inconsistencies and even contradictions 
in its text. A vote to concur wouhl have cut off every 
opportunity to mahe amendments without which the admin- 
istration of the law would have been beset with difficulties 
and its interpretation would have led to contrary decisions 
and expensive litigation. Possibly this last consideration 
would not have controlled the Republicans but for the fact 
that they were not satisfied with the Senate bill. That 
was their real motive. They had a. choice between adopt- 
ing an extraordinary means of making it satisfactory, or 
of abandoning the measure and giving up the power to a 
Democratic House of Representatives, already elected, the 
term of which would begin on the 4th of March. They 
chose the extraordinary measure. A somewhat similar 
situation confronted the Democratic party eleven years 
afterward. They were perhaps not strong enough to 
adopt a course corresponding to that of the Republicans 
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in 1883 ; but whether their action was dictated by prefer- 
ence or by necessity they became politically responsible 
for a tarifE act which represented the views of a mere hand- 
ful of the members of their own party. In a party sense 
it would have been vastly better policy if they had coerced 
the minority into submission, or, failing in that, had suf- 
fered the bill to be defeated. So, in 1883, the Republicans 
did wisely in insisting that the tarifE should be one which 
they were willing to defend. The people quickly fot^ot 
by what means its passage was secured. 

There was a heated debate upon the proposed rule ; it 
was adopted, on the 27th, by a vote of 129 to 22, a party 
vote, but most of the Democrats refused to answer to their 
names in order to break the quorum. Immediately after 
the adoption of the rule Mr. Hammond, of Georgia, a 
Democrat, introduced a resolution declaring that the action 
of the Senate in substituting a new bill under the form of 
an amendment was in conflict with the true intent and 
purpose of the Constitution, " and that therefore said bill 
so amended do lie upon the table." Mr. Hammond and 
those who followed him on the same aide had no difficulty 
in tindiiig abundant Republican authority for their conten- 
tion that the Senate had transcended its constitutional 
power. They made particular mention of the strong asser- 
tions of the rights of the House of Representatives by 
Messrs. Hoar and Dawes, of Massachusetts, both repre- 
sentatives in 1876, and both senators in 1883, and by 
General Garfield, and others. Few of the Republicans were 
disposed either to take the opposite ground or to insist 
upon an alleged right which would defeat tariff legislation 
altogether. Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, offered a substitute for 
Mr. Hammond's resolution, reciting that " this House, in- 
sisting always upon its privilege under the Constitution to 
originate all bills for raising revenue and waiving no right 
thereunder in respect to" the pending hill, declares dis- 
agreement with the Senate amendments and asks for a 
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oommittee of conference. Mr. Kass 
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tbe debate, put the constitutioaal question in compact 
form. " I will answer the gentleman from Colorado with 
the Constitution itself. Have we sent them a tariff ' bill ? 
He answers, yes. Hare the Senate amended it? Yes. 
How far have they amended it ? That is not a constitu- 
tional qneation. How far is for the consideration of the 
Senate, and then for the consideration of the House after- 
ward. The Senate has the right of amendment ; that no 
tnan can deny ; and if the Constitution does not contain 
the limitation upon that right, how can we fix the limita- 
tion without the authority of the Constitution ? . . . We 
must not run wild on the theory that the rules of the 
House of Representatives make the Constitution that gov- 
erns both bodies."^ 

Mr. Haskell, of Kansa3,effected a diversion of the debate 
by proposing another substitute, reciting in a preamble the 
contention of the House that the Senate had exceeded its 
privileges, and directing that if the bill should be referred 
to a conference, the members on the part of the House 
should consider the constitutional question, should bring 
the objections of the House before the committee, and aub- 
Bequeutly, " if necessary, in their opinion," the conferees 
" may make report to the House in regard to the objections 
to said bill herein referred to." This, under cover of 
a strong assertion of the rights of the House, permitted a 
silent acquiescence in the action of the Senate in case the 
members of the conference committee on the part of the 
House did not think it necessary to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. Although in the debate which ensued two prominent 
Democrats expressed most emphatically their opinion that 
the Senate's right to amend a revenue bill was absolute 
and unqualified, yet there was a strict party vot« on the 
question of substituting Mr. Haskell's resolution for that 

' The oonteil shows thst ho meant to «»y " ft raTenne bill." 
Congressional ResonI," Forty-HTeath CongteM, secand i 
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of Mr. Hammond. The vote on adopting the resolution 
as amended was, yea^ 139, nays 122, — one Republican 
voting in the negative. Next the House adopted the 
motion authorized by the new rule, 147 to 111. On this 
vote several Democrats voted in the affirmative. 

The Senate agreed to the coufercnce and five senators, 
three Republicans and two Democrats, were appointed as 
members of the committee. When the committee met, the 
House members presented the view of the constitutional 
rights of the House as set forth in Mr. Haskell's resolu- 
tion, whereupon the Democratic senators declined further 
to participate in the consideration of the bill, on the ground 
that under the instructions of the House to its committee 
there could not be the "full and free" conference which 
comity between the two branches of Congress demanded, 
The vacant places upon the committee were offered suc- 
cessively to many of the Democratic senators, but they one 
and all declined to serve, and ultimately two Republicans 
were appointed to make up the quota of the Senate. 

All these proceedings took time, and it was only on the 
lat of March, after the rejection by the Senate of a 
motion directing its members of the committee to with- 
draw from the conference, that the committee was finally 
constituted. It worked most industriously after that, if 
indeed the Republican members had not been laboring 
before the vacancies were filled, and on the next day the 
report was presented in the Senate. There was an out- 
burst of indignation and protest by the Democratic sen- 
ators at the liberal construction placed by the committee 
upon its powers. In several instances, particularly in the 
schedule of iron and steel duties, the committee had re- 
ported higher rates of duty than had been voted either 
by the Senate or by the House. It was maintained that 
the conference committee had the right to do no more 
than recommend that one branch or the other should 
recede and concur with the House with which it was in 
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disagreement, or to propose a compromise between the 
two ; and tiiat it might not bring in a new rate of duty 
upon an article regarding which there was no disagree- 
ment, or propose a higher rate than either branch had 
fixed. The defence of the committee was that the Senate 
ha<t made but a single amendment, which embraced a 
complete tariff, that the House had disagreed to the whole 
amendment, and that consequently the committee was 
left entirely free to fix the rates without reference to 
votes of the House upon another bill. They also asserted 
the fact, which of course does not affect the principle of 
their objection, that the cases of a higher rate than that 
fixed by either branch were extremely few, and were for 
the purpose of harmonizing the schedules. The point 
was a technical one, and the Republicans had the power 
to carry out their will. That is to say, they had the 
power with the assistance of Mr. McPherson, a Demo- 
cratic senator from New Jersey, and of Judge Davis, of 
Illinois, an Independent. The report was concurred in 
by a vote of yeas 32, nays 31. The final vote was not 
taken until after midnight on the morning of the 3d of 
March. 

As soon as possible after the opening of the session on 
March 3, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, presented the con- 
ference report in the House. The opposition exhausted 
all the points of order that could be raised agaitiat the 
report, but were overruled hy the Speaker. Finally, as 
a method of using up the time and of preventing the pas- 
sage of other hills to which they were opposed, they de- 
manded the reading of the whole report, including the 
full text of the bill. The report covers almost ten of the 
broad quarto pages of the " Congressional Record," in fine 
type, and the reading of the document, a printed copy of 
which was in the possession of every member, occupied 
several hours. Two hours of debate followed, and then 
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the report was accepted by a vote of yeas 152, nays 116. 
There was not a little cross- voting, chiefly by Ohio and 
Pennsylvania members. Nineteen Democrats, of whom 
six were from Pennsylvania, supported the bill ; twelve 
Republicaas, of whom five were from Ohio and four from 
Pennsylvania, voted against the conference report. The 
Democrats who broke away from their party acted avow- 
edly as protectionists ; the Republicans who acted inde- 
pendently did so because they regarded the bill as Dot 
sufficiently protective. The actual strength of the system 
of protection is therefore greater than the vote indicates. 
The most distinguished members who would not vote 
with the majority of their respective parties were Mr. 
William McKinley, Jr., of Ohio, and Mr. Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, of FenDsylvania. 

The concluding formalities were hurriedly performed, 
and the announcement that the President had approved 
the tariff act was made but a moment before the Congress 
reached the constitutioDal limit of its term. 
XThe act of 1883 made a large reduction of internal 
taxes, the most of which it removed altogether. The 
taxes upon spirituous and malt liquors, upon tobacco, and 
npon national banks were all the important branches 
of internal revenue that were retained. Although the 
changes in the rates of customs duties were numerous, 
few of them were large enough to work a perceptible 
alteration in the conditions under which either commerce 
or manufacturing industry was prosecuted. The net im- 
portations during the fiscal year 1883-84 were, in value, 
57 millions less than in the preceding year ; the duties 
collected were 20 millions less ; the ratio of duties to the 
value of dutiable articles was 42.45 per cent, in 1882-83; 
and 41.61 per cent, in 1883-84. In the year 1884-85 
the value of importations further decreased by 90 mil- 
lions, the revenue fell off 12 millions, and the ratio of 
duties to dutiable values rose to 45.86 per cent. These 
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;ures are not presented as baving any significance. 
The periwl was one of declining trade. Moderate as the 
decrease in rates was, it was a decrease and not an in- 
crease, and tlie effect theoretically should have been to 
stimulate imports. The increase of the ratio of duties to 
dutiable values, from 41.61 to 45.86 per cent, just men- 
tioned ; the ratio of 45.55 per cent, in 1885-86 ; and that 
of 47.10 pel- cent, in 1886-87 —if the facts mean any- 
thing — mean that there was a larger proportional impor- 
tation of articles bearing heavy duties than of those on 
which duties were low, since there was no change in the 
tariff law in any of those years. 

A good illustration of the difRculty encountered In 
attempting to draw any lessons from the operation of the 
law is afforded by the case of steel railroad bars. The 
duty prior to 1883 was $28 a ton, and in the last year of 
the imposition of that duty the importation was 69,000 
tons. Of bars wholly or in part steel, the importation 
was 112,000 tons. In 1883 the duty was reduced to $17 
a ton ; and the total importation for the three following 
years, 1883-86, was less than 22,000 tons. It requires no 
si^iment to prove that the tariff was wholly without 
influence in producing that result. On the other hand, 
the unfortunate phrasing of the woollen schedule, under 
official interpretation, placed the manufacturers of worsted 
goods at the mercy of the foreign market. This was the 
period when worsted goods were supplanting woollen, and 
the blow at the industry was a severe one. Congress 
refused to rectify what was an evident error in the draft- 
ing of the act, the Secretary of the Treasury would not 
modify his ruling, and the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
continued until a change of administration in 1889 brought 
in a new Secretary who reversed the decision of his pre- 
decessor and gave effect to the manifest intent of Con- 
gress at the time the act was passed. 

It has been said already that it was necessary for the 
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Republicans to pass the tariff act before the 4tli of Marcli, 
1883, If they wished to control the legisliition on the sub- 
ject, for the congreasional elections of 1882 had resulted 
adversely to them. The Democrats had a clear majority 
of almost 80 in the House of Kepresentativea of the 
Forty-eighth Congress. They were powerless to cany 
through measures of their own, siuce the Senate, which 
had been evenly divided during the preceding biennium, 
now had a Republican majority of four, and the President, 
Mr. Arthur, was a stalwart member of the same party. 
But in spite of the unpromising situation, and with a wise 
purpose to signify their intentions to be carried into effect 
under more favorable political conditions, the Democrats 
resolved to propose a reduction of the tariff. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, a tariff bill was prepared 
and reported on March 11, 1884. The scheme of reduction 
was " horizontal." The bill provided generally that on 
articles in all the schedules except those relating to liquors 
and silk goods — which were left unchanged — the duties 
should be eighty per cent, of those Imposed by existing 
law. It was further provided that no cotton goods should 
bear a higher rate than forty per cent. ; no woollen goods 
higher than sixty per cent. ; and uo metals higher than 
fifty per cent. ; but ho duty was to be lower than that 
levied by the "Morrill" tariff act of 1861, Salt, coal, 
and lumber were added to the free list. 

Mr, Morrison, on April 15, asked the House to go into 
Committee of the Whole to consider the bill. His motion 
was carried by only two majority, yeas 140, nays 138, a vote 
which clearly foreshadowed the defeat of the measure, re- 
vealing as It did the existence of a strong Democratic oppo- 
sition to an overthrow of the protective system. Some of 
the members based their hostility to Mr. MoitIsoh's plan 
upon their objections to the principle of Iiorizontal reduc- 
tion, but it ia safe to say that they would have found other 
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the bill was uiidcr consideration daily in Committee of the 
Whole, and all the time was given up to " general debate," 
which Bignifiea a series of set speeches, each for the most 
part independent of all others, and prepared with a view 
ratlier to its being read by the constituents of the honoi^ 
able orator than to its being listened to by hia fellow 
members. No new arguments on either side of the ques- 
tion were presented, but the old ones were repeated at 
wearisome length. Many of the members endeavored, 
perhaps successfully, to create an impression of their 
own erudition by introducing statistical tables into their 
speeches ; hut the use of identical tables in several 
speeches destroys the impression in the mind of one who 
takes a bird's-eye view of the debate, and is not seeking 
for the eloquence of individual statesmen. 

General debate on the bill closed on May 6. When the 
first paragraph of the bill was read, for the purpose of 
amendment, Mr. Converse, of Ohio, a Democratic member, 
moved that the enacting clause of the bill he struck out. 
The motion was adopted in Committee of the Whole by a 
vote of 156 to 151, and the House confirmed the defeat of 
the bill, upon a roll-eall, by yeas 159, nays 155, — a re- 
markable result in a House having nearly eighty Demo- 
cratic majority. Forty-one Democrats voted against the 
bill ; four Republicans in favor of it. 

Notwithstanding the large reduction of internal tax- 
ation and the moderate reduction of customs duties by the 
act of 1883, the revenue was still excessive. The amount 
applicable tn the payment of the public debt in the Bscal 
year 1882-83 was almost exactly one hundred niiilion 
dollars. In 1883-84 it was still sixty-three millions. The 
necessity of a further remission of taxation was apparent 
to every one ; and inasmuch as the excise was now limited 
to luxuries which by common agreement should be heavily 
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taxed, further amendmeDt of the tariff was seen to be 
inevitable. Tlie lU-pultlicans recognized the fact in tfae 
platfonn of their national convention in 1884, wherein 
they gave a. pledge " to correct the irregularities of the 
tariff and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and 
indiHcriininate process of horizontal reduction, bat by 
such methods as will relieve the taxpayer without injur- 
ing the laborer or the great productive industries of the 
country." 

The Democratic platform reflected the division in the 
ranks of the party. Instead of the plain and uncompro- 
mising principle of "a tariff for revenue only," which waa 
promulgated in 1880, a policy of tariff reduction withoat 
abandonment of protection was outlined. " Knowing full 
well that legislation affecting the occupations of the people 
should be cautious and conservative in method, not in 
advance of public opiuion, but responsive to its demands, 
the Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in a 
spirit of fairness to alt interests. But in making reduc- 
tion in taiea it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. 
From the foundation of this government taxes collected 
at the custom house have been the chief source of federal 
revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, 
many industries have come to rely upon legislation for 
successful continuance, so that any change of law must be 
at every step regardful of the labor and capital thus in- 
volved. The process of reform must be subject in the 
execution to this plain dictate of justice: all taxation shall 
be limited to the requirements of economical government. 
The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be 
effected without depriving American labor of the ability 
to compete successfully with foreign labor, and without 
imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any increased cost of production which may exist in con- 
Beq«ence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
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country. Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the 
federal goveroment, ecoDomically administered, including 
pensions, interest and principal of the public debt, can be 
got under our present eystem of taxation from cuBtom- 
bouse taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest 
on articles of luxury, and beanng lightest on articles of 
necessity. We therefore denounce the abuses of the ex- 
isting tariff ; and, subject to the preceding limitations, we 
demand that federal taxation shall be exclusively for 
public purposes, and shall not exceed the needs of the 
government economically administered." 

In this declaration the Democrats explicitly admitted 
that the rate of wages was higher in this country than in 
the countries with which its industries are in competition ; 
and that this fact establishes a just claim that, by means 
of an adjustment of tariff rates, American labor should be 
given security against such injurious foreign competition 
as would reduce that rate of wages. It was evident that 
the tariff was not to be an issue in the pending presidential 
canvass. There was already a revolt in the Bepublican 
ranks, caused by the nomination of Mr. Blaine, and it 
was the policy of the Democrats to widen the breach, and 
at the same time to make it easy for Kepublicans to pass 
over to their side. An assurance that no radical attack 
upon the protective policy was purposed was a step in 
that direction. The fact that most of the prominent 
leaders of the party had often expressed such an in- 
tention, and declared that it was irrevocable, and the 
further fact that only four years befoi-e it had been set 
forth as ft part of the Democratic policy, suggest that 
there was much mental reservation on the part of those 
who subscribed to the platform. This is not so serious an 
accusation as it might appear to those who take no account 
of the practical conditions under which government by 
party exists. Theoretically a party platform should be a 
cvidid expression of the opinions and a frank expositiou 
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of the policy of those who support the caDilidates of the 
party, and of the candidates themselves. But such are 
the differences of human minds that men would necessarily 
break up into many small groups, instead of arraying them- 
selves in two great parties, if they were required, under 
penalty of being held insincere, to withdraw from a party 
to each and every proclaimed principle of which they 
could not give a conscientious assent. As a matter of 
practical politics every man is absolved from insincerity 
if he allies himself with that party which he believes will 
carry out the one or several policies which he deems 
" paramount." It is also virtually true that no general 
national platform of any party expresses in all its parts 
and words the innermost sentiments of any large number 
of those who profess to support it as a whole. In this 
respect a platform is much like a tariff measure. Possibly 
no senator or representative ever approved every item in 
any tariff bill for which he gave his vote. 

It may be urged, and there is some force in the dis- 
tinction, that in 1884 the Democratic party put forth the 
tariff opinions of a minority and not of a majority of its 
own members, and, considering the general prominence 
of the issue upon which its uncandid declaration was made, 
was guilty of a purpose to deceive. On the other hand 
it may be said that whatever the purpose may have been 
the most unsophisticated of politicians was not deceived ; 
and, which is more important, that the tariff was really 
not an issue in the canvass then beginning. Mr. Cleveland 
was elected President, and in his first message to Congress 
echoed the Democratic platform, " The proposition with 
which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the government, and indirectly paid by the 
people, from customs duties. The question of free trade 
is not involved, nor is there now any occa^^ion for a discus- 
sion of the wisdom or cxi)etliency of a protective system. 
Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of 
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.onr present laws relating to revenue the interests and 
industries wliicli have been encouraged bj such laws, and 
in whicb our citizens have largo investments, sbould not 
be ruthlessly injured or destroyed. We sbould also deal 
with the subject in such manner as to protect the interests 
of American labor, which is the capital of our working- 
men. Its stability and proper remuneration furnish the 
most justifiable pretext for a protective policy. Within 
these limitations a certain reduction should be made in 
our customs revenue." 

The Forty-ninth Congress, to which these words were 
addressed, contained a Democratic majority of about forty 
in the House of Representatives, and a Kepublican ma- 
jority of six in the Senate. Mr. Morrison was again the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. On 
April 14, 1886, he reported a tariff bill makiug numerous 
reductions and changes in the rates of duty. The plan 
of reduction horizontally was abandoned. On June 17 
Mr. Morrison moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the tariff 
bill. The motion was rejected, yeas 140. nays 157. Four 
Republicans supported the motion; thirty-five Democrats 
opposed it. Mr. Morrison gave notice that next week he 
should renew the motion. Subsequently he announced 
formally that he abandoned his intention, since he was 
convinced that a second vote would result like the firat. 
The controversy over the tarifE engendered, at this time, 
an unusual amount of political ill-feeling. Mr. Samuel 
J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, wa^ at this time, as he had 
been previously, the representative and the leader of the 
protectionist wing of the Democratic party. It waa 
probably not supposed by the advocates of radical tariff 
reduction that he would support their measure, but the 
fact that he had so large a following made them angry, 
and they manifested their exasperation in language that 
went to the verge of parliamentary license. The partj 
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newspapers, restrained only to the degree of their self-oon- 
trol, denounced him and his associates in terms of great 
violence. Mr. Randall himself offered a bill embodying 
his own ideas of the proper extent and method of tariff 
reduction. The Committee on Ways and Means, having 
on its docket two or three score of tariff bills which it 
allowed to slumber and die in the committee-room, singled 
out that of Mr. Randall for the honor of an adverse re> 
port. Neither the bill nor the report was considered by 
the House. 

It cannot be said that public opinion was aroused on 
the tariff qnestion at tbis time. The political preaa 
discussed it vigorously, but the subject was not then, nor 
has it ever been, one which engrossed the public mind, 
which was tlie topic of earnest debate among neighbors 
around the stove in the country store. Hundreds of 
pamphlets were issued by leagues and associations formed 
for the purpose of moulding popular opinion. Yet there 
is no evidence of any sort, certainly none in the result of 
elections, that the people, the common people, if the ex- 
pression may be used without offence, were thinking about 
the tariff. They voted each man with his party. Protec- 
tionist Democrats and free trade Republicans maintained 
their old political associations, either from the force of 
habit, or because they regarded other issues as more 
important than the tariff. 

The next step in the great contest would have made 
the tariff a popular issue, if anything could have done ib 
The President startled the country at the opening of the 
Fiftieth Congress by devoting the whole of his annual 
message to the single topic of a reduction of the surplus 
through a revision of the rates of duties upon imports. 
In so doing he departed from the unbroken usage of all 
the Presidents for well-nigh a hundred years. The text 
upon which he based his urgent appeal for a remission of 
duties was the redundancy of the revenue, which left a 
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considerable surplus after the demands of tlie siDking 
fund had been met. The result was an acGumuIation of 
funds in the Treasury, for which there was no outlet, and 
a corresponding withdrawal of loanable funds from the 
chaunels of business. The President examined briefly, 
and rejected, the plan of disposing of the surplus by 
repealing internal taxes, and quicltly reached tlte con- 
sideration of his main thesis: the necessity of malfing a 
large reduction of tariff duties. It does not seem expedi- 
ent to summarize the message nor to quote largely from 
it. Its significance and its weight were derived almost 
exclusively from the position occupied by its author. It 
contained no novel arguments, but are there any new 
arguments yet to be presented on either side of the ques- 
tion ? The message did restate many of the principles of 
the orthodox English school of political economy. Coming 
from the pens of those who most frequently and with the 
most confidence announce them, these principles are held 
frankly and openly to lead logically to free trade — that 
is, to a system of tariff taxation which not merely does 
not give " incidental protection," but is contrived with 
the expreas purpose of excluding protection. Mr. Cleve- 
land put himself in the singular position of arguing against 
the justice, the wisdom, and the efficacy as an economical 
policy, of a protective system, and yet of protesting that 
"our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be im- 
proved by dwelling upon the theories of protection and 
free trade. This savors too much of bandying epithets. 
It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory." The 
President was able, no doubt, to reconcile his use of the 
stock arguments in favor of free trade in indicating the 
sort of tariff bill he desired Congress to pass, not merely 
with the widely different language he had used in his 
first message, but also with his own conviction that he 
was not asking Congress to adopt a free trade policy, and 
that he was dealing wholly with a conditioB and not at all 
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with theory. Neither those who favored nor those who ' 
opposed his recommendations have succeeded in eEFecting 
the reconcilement. It was not a protectionist, but the 
London " Daily News," an uncompromising supporter of 
free trade, which said that " the President does not seem 
to perceive the effect of his own arguments, or even the 
meaning of his own words." The " News " was not alone 
in its judgment. If there was no other English journal 
which made so personal an application, there was not one 
which did not treat the message and speak of it as s free 
trade state paper. 

On another point all men at home as well as abroad 
were in perfect agreement. It was universally admitted 
that the President had exhibited splendid courage. There 
were, to speak broadly, no issues of a vital nature dividing 
men into parties. The old questions that arose out of the 
Civil War had been fully decided. A certain part of the 
Republican legislation stood, a part had been nullified by 
adverse decisions of the Supreme Court, a part had been 
superseded by acts of the Southern white people, outside 
of the law and contrary to law, and nevertheless un- 
punished and unpunishable. The Republicans had not 
the strength necessary to enact additional laws to secure 
what their earlier laws had but partially accomplished ; 
they lacked the courage to appeal to the people for au- 
thority to finish the work. Accordingly the Southern 
question was virtually closed. The free coinage of silver, 
on the other hand, had not yet become in a true sense an 
issue between parties. Neither in the Republican nor in 
the Democratic organization was the preponderance of 
opinion so strongly in favor of free coinage or opposed to 
it that either faction ventured so to phrase its ssntlments 
as to drive the other faction into the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. Administrative reform, also, was rather an aspira- 
tion of the best element in both parties than a guiding 
principle of either party. Thus the situation was as if, in 
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war, two opposing armies bad occupied their camps so 
long that they had forgotten the original cause of their 
quarrel. They might have their periodical skirmishes, 
even now and then a pitched battle ; but when the conflict 
of the day was ended tbey both retired to the tents they 
had left in the morning, with no thought of advaaoing 
and of occupying conquered territory. 

Mr. Cleveland changed all this. He announced a policy. 
He summoned the army whose commander he was to 
enter upon an active campaign with an end in view. It 
matters not whether one regards that end as a wise or as 
an unwise one, whether it was politically expedient or 
inexpedient to take a course which was likely to drive 
out of the camp those who hod no heart in the campaign 
be proposed, and which mightormight not attract recruits 
who bad deserted from the other army. It still remains 
true that his boldness challenged the admiration of all. 
Moreover it strengthened the party, in its spirit if not in 
its numbers, by putting into It a definite purpose in place 
of languid indifference. Since that time, up till the close 
of the century, at least, the Democratic party lias never 
been without a purpose. It has not long held to the same 
purpose, but it has stood for a well-defined policy. 

The message was of course received with delight by 
the free trade newspapers and by all men in public or in 
private life who were urgent for a reduction of tariff 
rates. The Republicans were hardly less pleased than 
the revenue refonners ; they professed satisfaction that 
the Democrats must now " show their true colors," They 
themselves had consistently declared their adhesion to the 
principles of protection. Their political opponents, on 
the other band, had proposed and supported measures 
which weakened protection as to some industries and 
destroyed it altogether as to others, all the time protest- 
ing that they were not seeking to establish free trade, but 
only to relieve the burdens of tari£E taxation. Kow they 
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were, in foUowing the recommeadations of the President, 
to base their action upon the stock arguments, the only 
logical conclusion of which was absolute free trade. 

Before the country had begun to recover from its Bur- 
prise at the President's bold move, only two days after the 
message was sent to Congress, the New York " Tribune " 
printed an " interview " with Mr. Blaine, who was then in 
Paris, examining in detail and condemning sweepingly 
the position taken by Mr. Cleveland. He discovered and 
exposed the weak points in the message, and with his 
customary adroitness and felicity of language gave the 
Republicans the elements of an answer to the President. 
The reception of Mr. Blaine's "Paris message "was a 
counterpart to that given to the official message. The Ke- 
publicans praised it without stint ; the Democrats sneered 
at it as the production of an ignorant person whose pre- 
tensions to statesmanship were at once and forever extin- 
guished by his own act. Three or four leading Republican 
papers in the Northwest joined with the Democrats in 
praising and accepting Mr. Cleveland's principles, and ia 
dissenting from those of Mr. Blaine. Their action waa 
greeted by some of the free trade journals as a serious 
" split" in the Repubhcan ranks and as a portent of the 
great victory soon to be won by the revenue reformers. 
There was, as any observer might have seen, a much 
more serious dissension in the ranks of the Democratic 
party. less obtrusively manifested than the Republican di^ 
sent, but obvious to all wbo were not wilfully blind. On 
both sides of the dividing line party discipline was strong 
enough to restrain most of the would-be mutineers from 
translating their murmurs of dissatisfaction into acts o£ 
open desertion. 

Mr. Speaker Carlisle appointed Mr. Roger Q. Mills, of 
Texas, to be cbmrman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Mr. Mills was no mere "revenue reformer," he 
was an avowed free trader. His opinion upon the cbarac- 
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ter and the effect of protection was expressed in a resolu- 
tioQ already quoted, introduced by him in the Forty-fifth 
Congress.' His Democratic colleagues were, most of them, 
as radical as he. It is, of course, no just ground of com- 
plaint or criticism of the Speaker that he constituted a 
committee of which only one member of the dominant 
party represented a large manufacturing community, or 
even a State in which manufacturing industry was an 
important source of its wealth. The States represented 
by the eight Democrats were Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Georgia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana. From the Speaker's point of view manufactures 
and manufacturers were entitled to no special considera- 
tion. The theory which he and his party associates held, 
that the tariff must be reduced in the interest of the great 
body of the people, and with no other tenderness for the 
80-called rights of manufacturers than was necessary to 
avoid a too abrupt and injurious change, made it entirely 
proper to disregard the claims of manufacturing centres 
to be represented upon the committee. The Republicans 
made much of the predominance of the South in the 
composition of the committee, but their objections were 
founde<l upon a principle of their own, which the Demo- 
crats did not concede.^ 

Another objection which they raised, and which like 
the other was futile, concerned the manner in which the 
tariff bill was framed. It was not a new practice to ex- 
clude the minority members of the committee from the 
counsels of the majority until the bill was ready to be 
reported. But in this case there were dark hints that 
the measure was concocted in a subterranean room in the 

' S«B pkge 197. 

' One of tha lables preaeiited by Uie Senate CommitMe on Fiiuuioe, is 
oritlauni of the MilU bill, made > ceporate enntnFnition of artietei of 
American produotion affoot«d bj tbe propooed changva in the tariffi abd 
■bowed thkt the "cutton Statea" prodaoed such artictea to the Tllne of 
W1,870,7(M, aod the other SUM u the value of 11,716,400,618. 
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Capitol, that tbe committee entrnsted the preparatioo of its 
macIiinatioD3 gainst the manafacturers to certain proCe 
sional pamphleteers of the free trade school, and 
clerka in the Treasary department were detailed to assist 
in making the bill as harmful as possible to the protected 
indostries. All this was merely the partisan way of excit- 
ing early opposition to the bill which was not yet made 
public. The refusal of the comnuttee to give hearings to 
those whose interests were — from the protectionist point 
of view — at stake, was quite justified, if the principle of 
the Democratic leaders be accepted. They maintained that 
the withdrawal of protection would be of general advan- 
tage, and that ultimately it would benefit manufacturers. 
Why, then, should they listen to men who came to protest 
against a reduction of the tarifF? As for the machinery 
by which the bill was prepared, they adopted the method 
mostconvenient to themselves. They did not expect their 
work to(!ommend itself to the Republican members of the 
committee. Consequently, a discussion of details with 
men whose purposes were fundamentally different &om 
their own would be fruitless and a waste of time. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary assistance from with- 
out which the committee is supposed to have had, and its 
freedom from partisan opposition in the preliminaries, the 
bill was not in a state to be reported to the House until 
April 2, four months after Congress was informed by 
the President of the instant need of a reduction of the 
surplus. The Republicans were prepared to find the " Mills 
bill " unsatisfactory in the whole and in all its parts, and 
their expectations were not disappointed. The main fea- 
tures of the measure were : (1) a transfer of raw materi- 
als to the free list ; (2) a large substitution of ad valorem 
for specific duties; and (3) a general reduction of pro- 
tective duties.' The bill was not, like that o£ 1883, for 

' A Saab oE li^ht vaa afternsrd east npon the preparaCion of the bill 
by Mr. Uills biuiHU. DiscuHing the dutj on tanaio acid, when Um act of 
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example, a complete revision of tlie tariff, but diangod the 
r&tcs of duty upon those Articles only which were Spe- 
cifically mentioned. Moreover, the arrangement of the 
bill did not I'ecoguize the classiGcation of dutiable articles 
by schedules as under the existing law, and as in every 
tariff act since that time. Among the articles that were 
placed upon the free list were wool of all hinds, salt, un- 
manufactured and certain kinds of manufactured lumber, 
Boap, bricks, paper, pulp, lime, unmanufactured Sax, hemp, 
and jute, tin plates, and cotton-ties. For the elaborate 
woollen schedule of the existing law was substituted a 
provision assessing 40 per cent, ad valorem upon all 
woollen and worsted goods except paper-machine felts, 
and certain low grades of carpeting, — which bore 30 per 

16M vaa under debate in Ibe Ssnata [Ha? 10, 1894, " CongrefuiDnal 
Sword," p. 4ST3], he said : " Mj friend [Mr. Allium] has mentioned the 
fact ihut tliere vere aaine speciSo duties in the Mills bill. 1 want tu say 
hen), once far all, about that bill, that I worked for six montha at home by 
myself In prepare a bill, and liod it printed hers for my own saCigf action, 
BO as to suable me to proceed more easily with the work on the tine of the 
Walker tariff, ritboat a single spacifio rate of taiatiuD in it, except on 
those articles the like of wbich bear an intoniBl reienue tax in the United 
States — whiskey, perhaps. I do not know tliat there was anything else 
■icept oloobol. When I got to work with my brethren on the bill I found 
it would not go, and I had t« abandon my ad valorem tariff bill. The 
aefaoolmaiter had not been Bufficiently around, and for a long epoogh time, 
to bring our people biwli to the Dcmocratio principle of taxation as to 
lalue." Aside from the fact that Mr. Mills was probably the first staltw- 
maa who erer undertook " at home " and without Bsaistancs or advice to 
Enune a complete tariff bill — a fact which seems to require no comment 

— tbsrs is in ihs foregoing paaaage a hint at a piece of secret political 
history. According to his own stat«ment Mr. Mills had been at work for 
■ix months upon hia tariS bill before the betcinning of the first leaaian of 
the Fiftieth Congren. It aeems fair to conclude that he had been in- 
formed by Mr. Carlisle that he would be appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee ou Ways and Means, in case he himself should be elected Speaker, 

— and there was no opposition to him. There is nntbing to indicate that 
the President had communicated cither to Mr. Carlisle or to Mr. Mills hia 
bt«ntion to force the tariff iMue by his remarkable oiessage to Congress. 
He may baTe done so, but Mr Mills's action may be explained without 

' \g that he knew tha Prcddeut's pnrpoae. 
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cent., — and fancy articles, whicli were charged 50 per ] 
cent. The cottoa Bchedule likewise was abolished, aui 
UDiforni duty of 40 per cent, was proposed upon all cotton 
manufactures. The reduction of duty upon iron and its 
manufactures was not so great as upon cotton and woollen 
goods ; and the reduction of the sugar duties was still less, 
— only 18.5 per cent. A statement by the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, presented by Mr. i^Iills in his final 
speech upon the bill,' estimated the remission of duties at 
$50,591,637, of which $19,758,846 was by additions to 
the free list, and $30,632,791 from reductions in the rates 
of duty. 

" General debate " upon the bill began on the 17th of 
April, 1888, and continued until May 19. On nearly 
every one of the intervening days, a great part of the time 
the House was in session was given to speech-making on 
the tariff. Mr. Springer, of Illinois, who presided over 
the Committee of the Whole, said in a speech on the 19th 
of July ^ that one hundred and fifty-one speeches were 
made during the general debate, and that they occupied 
one hundred and eleven hours and fifty-four minutes. It 
is needless to say that not one of the speeches was made 
with the idea tliat the arguments adduced would change 
the opinion or the vote of any member. They were, with- 
out exception, inspired by and permeated with a political 
purpose. A presidential election was approaching, and it 
seemed to be certain that the tariff would be the chief 
issue in the canvass. Congressional elections also were 
impending ; these speeches, circulated by their authors, 
would impress voters with a sense of the fitness of sitting 
members. Mr. Springer believed that "as long as our 
government shall endure, it shall be known as ' The Great 
Tariff Debate of 1888.' " The occasion having passed 

' " Coni^reanoiul Record," Fiftieth Congresa, Gnt sesuoD, part 7, 
p.aOG0. 
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which gave a certain interest to the long, dreary, academic 
speeches, they have become as dry and Savorless as is the 
once famous debate upon the Iiaoging of Arbnthnot and 
Ambrister by Jackson, iu the first Seminole War. There 
should be a few exceptions to this sweeping remark. The 
speeches of Mr. Carlisle, the Speaker, in favor of the bill, 
and of Messrs. McKiuley, of Ohio, and Reed, of Maine, 
in opposition to it, are well worth reading even at thia 
day. Mr. Reed's speech in particular, not only is charac- 
teristically picturesque and novel in its presentations of 
the protectionist argument, but is filled with specimens 
of that keen wit for which he afterward became famous.' 

After " general debate " closed there was an interval of 
a fortnight bi;fore the bill was taken up for consideration 
by paragraphs. This stage of the proceedings lasted from 
May 31 until July 19, during which period, according to 
the statistics furnished by Mr. Springer, the bill was de- 
bated on twenty-eight days, and the time consumed was 
one hundred and twenty-eight hours. The discussion of 
the details of the measure was of a higher class of debate 
than the "general" speech-making. Members devoted 
themselves to the presentation of facts and figures to show 
the probable working of particular provisions of the Mills 
bilL The Republicans, naturally, set themselves the task 
of proving the destructive nature of the changes proposed. 
They attacked the inconsistencies, — the failure, for ex- 
ample, to put iron ore and coal, as " raw materials," on 
the free list ; they criticised the favor Bhon*n to the South 
in the exemption of cotton-ties and burlaps from all du^, 
and the slight reduction of the duty on rice ; they dwelt 
upon the neglect to relieve the people of a heavy burden 
of taxation by a large reduction of the sugar duty ; they 
were particularly severe upon what they characterized as 
the hostility of the Democrats toward the woollen and the 
I lumber industries. Aa to aU these and other matters 
" CongrosaioQal Record," FiftiBtli CongPBM, fiist leuion. p. 4440. 
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the Bepublican members employed statistics and fortified 
their positions by reading letters and papers prepared by 
experts ID each branch of industry. 

For the most part the Democrats made no verbal de- 
fence of the provisions of the bill. They did not evea 
make answer to the general proposition that the reductions 
in the rates of duty would result in an increase of impor- 
tation and au augmentation rather than a diminution of 
the revenue. They allowed the criticisms of the Repub- 
licans to go unanswered. It must be said that they dis- 
played commendable patience and self-control in refrain- 
ing from debate and in tolerating the numerous — always 
fruitless — propositions to amend the bill. A hundred 
times the Committee of the Whole ro^e to order the debate 
closed upon the pending amendment, but the majority 
had invariably permitted the debate to run for a reason- 
able time. Not once did Mr. Mills suffer a defeat upon 
any amendment offered by the minority. On the other 
hand, the Ways and Means Committee proposed few 
changes in the bill as originally reported. 

While the bill was under discussion in detail in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the national conventions of the two 
great parties were held. The Democrats met at St, Louis 
on the 5th of June. Their platform may be characterized 
as an echo of the message of President Cleveland, whom 
they nominated for reelection. Save the paragraphs in 
which the merits of the Democratic administration are set 
forth, the whole platform is devoted to the tariff — to de- 
nunciation of the policy of the Republicans and to an ex- 
position of the purposes and principles of the Democrats. 
That it contained much of what FalstaEf termed " damn- 
able iteration " may be gathered from the following 
phrases, taken in their order, from this unique declara- 
tion of principles: "unjust and unequal tax laws,"" 
sive tax laws," " unequal system of tax legislation," " un- 
necessary taxation," " unjust taxation," " unnecessary tax- 
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atioD," ".unneceasary taxation," "snperfluoas taxation," 
"extravagant taxation," "unnecessary taxation," "bur- 
dens of taxation." Tliese phrases occur in an argument to 
prove that tlie interests of laborwere injured by the tariff 
system by an increase iu " the price of nearly everything 
they [the industrious fieemen of our laud] buy," and that 
they would be benefited by " a revision of our tax laws, 
with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor." There was contention in 
the Committee on Resolutions over the question as to the 
extent to which explicit approval should be given to the 
pending Mills bill. Upon this question a compromise was 
made. The committee brought in an independent reso- 
lution of approval, which is quoted below, but it was not 
reported as a part of the platform. Inasmuch as It was 
adopte<l unanimously by the convention the distinction is 
not obvious. Both the platform and the resolution were, 
and were intended to be, a solemn expression of the politi- 
cal sentiments of the party, and if they did not carry equal 
weight, if one of tliem implied a more profound conviction 
than the other, which of the two was the weightier, and 
for what reason ? The resolution was as follows : — 

Jiesolved, That this convention hereby indorses and 
recommends the eaily passage of the bill for the reduction 
of the revenue now pending in the House of Kepresenta- 
tives. 

The Republicans were quite as emphatic as their oppo- 
nents in their expressions of opinion upon the tariff and the 
Mills bill. At their national convention held at Chicago, 
beginning on June 19, they declared themselves " uncom- 
promisingly in favor of the American system of protec- 
tion," " We accept the issue, and confidently appeal to the 
people for their judgment. The protective system must 
be maintained. . . . We denounce the Mills hill. . . . 
We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to 
place wool on the free list," and so on. The policy wliicb 
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tbey proposed was embodied !□ an unusually definite state- 
ment. They would "effect all needed reduction of the 
national revenue by repealing tlie taxes upon tobacco, 
wbicli are an annoyance and burden to agriculture, and 
the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical 
purposes, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will 
tend to check imports of such articles as are produced by 
our people, the production of which gives employment to 
our labor, and release from import duties those articles of 
foreign production, except luxuries, the like of which can- 
not he produced at home. If there shall still remain a 
larger revenue than is rec^uisite for the wants of the gov- 
ernment, we favor the entire repeal of internal taxes, 
rather than the surrender of any part of our protective 
system, at the joint behest of the whiskey trust and the 
agents of foreign manufacturers." 

The whole of the Republican plan is quoted because, in 
the ensuing debates in the House of Representatives it 
was charged that the foregoing declaration was a plea for 
" free whiskey." In support of this position the Demo- 
crats quoted many times an editorial article published by 
a Western Republican paper which, in quoting with disap- 
proval the foregoing extract from the Republican platform, 
interpolated in brackets the words " whiskey and tobacco " 
after the words " internal taxes " in the last sentence. It is 
quite unnecessary to express an opinion whether or not the 
declaration was in favor of " free whiskey," as every reader 
will undoubtedly have an opinion of his own. After the 
conventions were held the debate became more political than 
ever. It was certain that the tariff question would be the 
chief issue in the presidential canvass, and that it would con- 
trol the result of the election so far as any matter of national 
policy would controlit. One must not forget that the race 
question was never absent from the thoughts of the South- 
em people, and that upon that alone their electoral votes 
were always to be counted upon for the Democratic candi- 
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dates ; oor that thousands upon thousands of the Northern 
people supported the Repuhlican party from consideration a 
altogether independent of the tariff ; nor that in all parts 
of the country habit and long-standing association led men 
to vote as they had been aocustonted to vote, irrespective 
of the principles set forth by their respective parties. 
Nevertheless, so far as men were impelled to separate 
themselves from former associates in the election of 1888, 
it was the tariff and nothing else which gave the impulse. 

The protracted debate came to a close, and the House 
reached the final vote on July 21. On the passage of the 
bill the yeas were 162 and the nays 114. Fourteen mem- 
bers only were absent. Six Republicans voted in the af- 
firmative ; four Democrats in the negative, beside Mr. 
Handall, of Pennsylvania, who desired to be, but was not, 
paired against the measure. 

The bill was sent at once to the Senate, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. Inasmuch as it was 
a political measure, and since the Senate was controlled 
by the Eepublicans, the committee took particular p^ns 
to avoid the methods of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and, in general, not t« do any of the things which 
the Republicans in the House had condemned as im- 
proper. They gave public hearings ; the meetings of the 
committee were open for the members of the minority; 
the committee did not solicit the help of Treasury officers 
in framing their bill. The session of Congress was one of 
the longest in the history of the country, and the com- 
mittee did not bring the bill back into the Senate until 
the 3d of October. On the next day elaborate reports 
were made,^ — that of the majority of the committee, 
which was drafted by Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, that 
of all the Democrats upon the committee except Mr. 
Beck, of Kentucky, and an independent report by that 

* Report nn. 2332. The reports themcelves. tmit (he tabUs *nd tMti- 
I bod; WMomtWiaj'iDg then, (onn a Toloina of ncKilj l&W pageB. 
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senator. All these documents had a purely political pui^ ' 
pose. Each of them upheld the policy of the party in 
whose interest it was put forth, and condemned the policy 
of the other party without reserve. They were all writ- 
ten with the intention to affect the result of the electioa 
then pending, and without any serious purpose to influ* 
ence the action of the Senate. Indeed, there was no 
expectation whatever that final actiou upon the bill could 
be had during the session which was manifestly so near 
its end. 

The bill of the Committee on Finance differed radically 
from the Mills bill. Its most important feature was a 
reduction of the duty on sugar by fifty per cent. There 
were numerous readjustments of duties proposed, — in 
some cases an increase of rates in the interest of protec- 
tion, but the instances of this, which were few, were 
somewhat ironically excused by the committee on the plea 
that an increase of duty would diminish importations and so 
reduce the revenue. The debate, duiing the two weeks of 
the session that remained,' was "general," for it consisted 
entirely of set speeches upon the tariff question at large, 
and upon the wisdom of one party and the folly of the 
other party in their respective attitudes upon this issue. 
No vote was taken, and the consideration of the bill in 
detail did not begin. Seventeen days after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress the election took place. The Repub- 
licans were successful. General Harrison was chosen 
President. The House of Representatives was carried by 
a narrow majority ; the State legislatures gave promise of 
a Republican majority in the Senate. The result changed 
the whole situation. New York State was the critical 
point in the canvass, and it was openly charged that its 
vote for the Republican candidate for President was the 
outcome of "trading" and treachery, for the sate of sav- 
ing the Democratic State ticket. Nevertheless, the 
' Congmai adjoimad on October : 
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had been tbe only real issue in the canvass, and the Re- 
publicans had a right to treat tbe result as a popular ver- 
dict for protection, and as a commission to make a tariff 
law of their own. They might have dropped the Mills 
bill and waited for the incoming of the new Congress. 
Certainly tbe Gepublican senators could bave had no 
expectation that the Democratic House would accept a 
tariff bill of their making, nor that Mr. Cleveland would 
approve it if they did. Moreover the session of 1888-89 
was the "short" session, which must come to an end on 
the 4th of March. Perhaps it was with the idea of giving 
the people an inkling as to the sort of tariff tbe Republi- 
cans would make when they should succeed to the govern- 
meut, that the Senate took up tbe Mills bill as revised by 
the Committee on Finance, on the third day of the session, 
— December 5, 1888. From that time until the 22d of 
January, 1889,' the bill was discussed as earnestly and 
seriously as if it were to become a law. Many of the 
features which were incorporated in tbe McKinley bill of 
the next session were introduced in the Senate bill. Inas- 
much as the debate eventuated in nothing it is not worth 
while to follow it. On tbe 22d of January tbe bill was 
passed by a vote of 32 to 30. 

On being returned to the House it was referred to tlie 
Ways and Means Committee, which raised a new, and yet 
an old. point in reporting it back to tbe House. The 
Senate, purely for parliamentary reasons, treated its re- 
vision of the House bill as one amendment, instead of 
many. That is, the Senate bill was a substitute for that 
of the House. The Committee on Ways and Means made 
the constitutional objection that the Senate bill was not an 
amendment of a revenue measure originating in the House, 
but a new measure, which therefore violated the Constitu- 
tion and usurped one of the functions of tbe House. The 
report was never taken up for action, and tbe Mills bill 
^ Congreaa took m holidaj reoow (rom DMsmber 21 oDtil Jurnar; 3. 
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came to an end without a formal disagreement between 
the two houses of Congress. The constitutional question 
may arise again and again; but it is not likely to be 
decided according to the view taken of it by more than 
one House of Bepresentatives. There is no authority to 
define the extent of the power of amendment g^ven to the 
Senate ; and inasmuch as a revenue law must be passed 
by both branches, the Senate can always place before the 
House the alternative of quietly accepting the view that 
the right is unlimited, or of permitting the bill to fail 
on which the controversy is raised. The House, when 
politicaUy opposed to the Senate, will probably follow the 
precedent in the case of the Mills bill. When both 
branches really desire to pass the bill the prior precedent 
of 1888 will govern. 



DTDUfiTHIAL TKAN81T10N — " THE M KINLET BILL " 

Thebe is an ancient story of a village parish which 
passed a series of votes : to erect a new church upon the 
site of the old, and to occupy the old house where it stood 
while the new one waa building. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century the civilized world placed itself 
in a situation comparable to that which the historic par* 
ish proposed for itself. If the entire existing industrial 
structure waa not actually torn down and rebuilt, the alter- 
ations, renovations, repairs, and improvements that were 
made in it were so extensive that it was well-nigh unin- 
habitable during the process. Vast communities of the 
human race were, so to speak, subjected to enforced re- 
moval from one apartment to another, to inconvenience, to 
loss, to economic maladies akin to the physical ailments 
which one contracts who occupies a roofless dwelling, ex- 
posed to storm and to winter's cold. The analogy com- 
pletes itself when we observe that the new dwelling is 
vastly superior to that which it has replaced, — more com- 
modious, convenient, and comfortable. It is not wholly 
finished. It can never be brought to the point where it is 
incapable of improvement, nor so near to perfection that 
those who inhabit it will be satisfied with it. But even as 
it is the conditions of living in it, for rich and poor alike, 
are so much better than they were five and twenty years 
ago, that it was well to endure the hardships through 
which the new conditions have been obtained. 

The same period of time was that in which the agitation 
I of the tariff question was as active as it has been at any 
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time in the kistory of the country'. The advocates of free 
trade and their allies who professed to desire only a more 
or less radical reduction of imjrart duties and a more mod- 
erate degree of protection, earned on an active campajgn 
for reform ; the protectionists put forth their utmost efiForts 
to save the system and to maintain the rates, for in tbeir 
view of the matter inadequate protection was not pro- 
tection at all. The issue became more than ever one oi 
political partisanship. Both parties appealed to the work- 
ing classes. On the one hand the uiau who earned the 
wages of daily labor was assured that it was chiefly, if not 
altogether, for his sake and in bis interest that protective 
duties were levied. Foreign goods were produced more 
cheaply than American goods because the American artisan 
received higher wages, — not merely higher daily wages, 
but more compensation for an equal production. If that 
were so, borne competition with Europe under conditions 
of free trade could be effective only upon the condition of 
reducing home wages. Should that step not be taken, the 
mills and factories must close and the persons employed 
in them must be turned adrift to seek occupation in other 
industries already crowded. 

On the other hand the workingman was told that the 
tariff was an evil and a curse. It was explicitly denied 
that the protective system caused an increase of wages or 
maintained the scale of wages. The tariff was represented 
to be a tax, a small part of the proceeds of which went 
into the Treasury, but a much greater part was paid in- 
directly to favored manufacture rs through au increase 
of the price of their wares. It was charged that the tariff 
created monopolies, to the detriment of cousumers, and that 
it was the mother of "trusts," which not only destroyed 
competition, but also had a tendency to degrade and 
enslave labor. It is undeniable that in a great many 
industries, in almost all at some time or other during the 
twenty-flve years under review, the condition of labor was 
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extreinely unsatisfactory. Now it waa a general depres- 
sioQ of business which so dimiDisheil the demand for 
goods that employment was slack. Again a change lu the 
method of production caused a reduction of prices, and 
rendered imperative a lowering of wages. The managers 
of the anti-tariS propaganda took advantage of every such 
incident to arouse the hostility of the working-people to 
the protective system, and assigned to that as a cause all 
the evils of the times. In strikes and other labor dis- 
turbauces they saw only the legitimate consequences of a 
Ticious tariff system. 

In view of what was taking place in the world during 
that period one may fairly maintain that the im{x>rtance 
of the tariff was grossly exaggerated by the disputants on 
both sides. Although we were to concede without quali- 
fication the point contended for by the advocates of free 
trade, that the only effect of protection upon the wage- 
earner was unmitigated evil, the results of the great in- 
dustrial commotion that was going on were of such magni- 
tude that the consequences of the tariff would be quite 
imperceptible. On the manufacturer's side the same 
disturbances were causing him so much anxiety that the 
maintenance of the protective system merely saved him 
from one peril which might have been the fatal peril only 
because he was already so harassed on every side. The 
free trader did not perceive, nor did the workingman, nor 
did the manufacturer, that tlie lot of each was to be greatly 
ameliorated by events which while they were in progress 
caused them all infinite discomfort, and which seemed to 
threaten every one of them with ruin. 

The period was a harvest^time for economic quackery, 
an era of success for loose thinking. The discomforts of 
a season of transition were assumed to be permanent, and 
the cause was sought in every direction but the right one. 
Those who are interested to see the amazing catalogue of 
fancied causes of the evib that were experienced may find 
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them in Dand A. Wells's "■ Beceat EootKMnkt 
The error which was the inost persistent, the most 
spread, the most penucio<as of all, attiibated these 
faults in the roooetaiy ETstems of the world, — to a Coil- 
Tire to proride a saffieient sapplT of paper monejr, to the 
Bopposeii deleterious iuflueuce of banks, to the degrada- 
tion of silrer and the disuse of it as the material of coin 
having the function of l^al tender. That the ptuloso- 
phers who sought in these and other circumstances the 
causes of depression were wrong in their theories is proved 
b; the fact that although every one of the conditions 
which seemed to tbem sources of mischief has been con- 
tinued to the present time, the world was enjoying in the 
closing years of the century a season of greater prosperity 
than was ever before experienced. It occurred during the 
o])eration in this country of the highest and most thor- 
oughly protective tariff ever enacted by Congress, daring 
a period when the power of capital and the power of 
banks were at a maximum, when combinations of capital 
were most extensive, when silver was most depressed in 
price and most rigidly excluded from the mints of the 
world, and when the gold standard of money was most 
firmly established. 

It is not sufficient to show that the fancied causes were 
not real. One must bring forward evidence that there 
were other agencies that operated more directly, and that 
they were, in tendency and in magnitude, an adequate 
explanation of the evils. In such a work as this, particu- 
larly when it is dealing with a collateral branch of the 
subject, the presentation of the great events which seem 
to account for the condition of the world during the period 
under consideration must be in outline and not iu detail. 
The thoughtful mind will fill in the sketch and make it 
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Man's chief wants are food, clothing, and shelter. 
» New York, 1889. 
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the primitive state each man provides them all for him- 
self ; aa civilizatiou advances the labor of the provision is 
divided and subdivided, the materials of the necessities 
and luxuries of life are drawn from a greater distance, 
and thus are created the three great agencies by which his 
wants are supplied : trade, manufactures, and transporta- 
tion. Xow one of the most striking developments of the 
quarter century from 1870 to 1895 was a vast extension 
of the area of production, and consequently of the markets 
for buying and selling. Yet this extension was only an 
intermediate cause of the great economio and industrial 
upheaval. It was itself caused, or at least made possible, 
by an increase in the means of communication to a degree 
never wibiessed in any like period of the world's history. 
A statement that the tonnage of steam shipping engaged 
in international trade increased more than fivefold in the 
twenty-five years is impressive ; but it fails to convey an 
idea of the enlarged facilities for the transportation of 
the products of all the continents to the wholesale marts 
of Europe and America. We must also consider the 
greater speed of steamships, which gave a larger annual 
carrying capacity per ton. Moreover, nothing less than 
a commercial revolution was wrought by the opening of 
the Suez Canal, just before the beginning of the period. 
In connection with submarine telegraphy ^ It changed 
completely the methods of commerce In dealing with the 
products of the great continent of Asia. The necessity 
of accumulating stores of Indian and Chinese goods in 
London warehouses in anticipation of a market was wholly 
removed. For an order sent by steamship around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and filled by the shipment of a cargo 
, by the same route, was substituted an instantaneous tele- 
' gram, and a cargo by a quickly loaded and swift-sailing 
steamship by the way of the canal. 

1 Tha fint snceeufnl AtUntio psble wu Uid in 1807; in 1896 ttwn 
than 150,000 milM of iDbtnuiiw cnbli in opontiaD. 
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Consider what has taken place on land, particularly in 
tbis country. The railway mileage of the United States 
was more than tripled during the period. What is more 
important, the mileage of the northern States and Territo- 
ries west of the Missouri increased from 12,000 to 78,000 
miles. It is not an exaggeration to say that the few trunk 
railway lines which constituted the entire mileage of that 
Tast region in 1870 would have been of little value in 
bringing to market the produce of the region, had it been 
inhabited by a producing community. There was, conse- 
quently, little inducement to settle in the country and 
raise crops for a distant market. But in the ensuing 
qiiarter century so much of the region as is capable of 
raising surplus crops has been covered with a network of 
railways, giving ever-increasing facilities in the number 
and speed of trains, and augmented benefits in the form 
of greatly reduced freight charges. The result has been 
a rapid settlement of the country. The area now covered 
by the fourteen States of the great Northwest, from 
Kansas to Washington, had an aggregate population of 
less than two millions in 1870; in 1890 they had more 
than seven millions ; in 1900 nearly nine millions. The 
addition to the population of these States in twenty-five 
years was equal to the whole present population of New 
England. Not only are these great communities served 
by a comprehensive railway system, but the telegraph, 
also, which in 1870 hardly penetrated into their territory, 
now reaches almost every village. The telephone, too, 
unknown at the beginning of the period, everywhere sup- 
plements the telegraph system, and has acted an impor- 
tant part in changing the conditions under which com- 
merce, great and small, is now conducted. 

Some of the results of the changes just mentioned are 
apparent to the most careless observer. The settlement 
of the agricultural land of the Northwest has brought 
about a greatly augmented production of food, a shifting 
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of the centre of food production, and a new competition in 
food markets. Accompanying and promoting these resulta 
has been a prodigious increase in the efficiency and the 
nae of agricultural macliinery. What wonder is it that 
the price of grain has been permanently reduced belovr 
the former average level, or that hardship has been the 
lot of farmers upon inferior lands, or upon lands not 
favorably situated as to transportation facilities, or of 
farmers who have not, from any cause, made use of the 
improved means of tilling their land and harvesting their 
crops? The fierceness of competition which has come 
from the opening of new land may be inferred from the 
fact that the prodnction of wheat in the States and Terri- 
tories west of the Missonri was less than one sixth of the 
total production of the country in 1870 : in 1895 it was 
mnch more than one third of a much larger total. 

In the matter of the meat supply the changes have been 
of even greater importance. In 1870 the densely peopled 
regions drew their meat supply from near-by farming 
regions. The packing industry was in its infancy. Now 
all the great communities receive their provisions from 
the huge packing establishmenta of the West. Cattle, 
sheep, and swine are raised by the million on the great 
grazing lands, they are fattened on the corn grown in the 
middle West, are taken to the abattoirs to be slaughtered, 
and the products arc transported all over the world. In 
1690 the packing establishments produced meat to a value 
averaging nine dollars for every person enumerated at 
the census of that year. Meanwhile the system of local 
supply has been almost completely abandoned. To illus- 
trate: in 1870 a considerable part of the meat consumed 
in Boston was received from central and northern Maine. 
In 1895 the chief meat supply of the Maine cities came 
from the grazing fields of the West, 

These and other movements which there is not space to 
asumerate caused a great displacement and readjustment 
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of agricultural industry. Nevertheless, sioce a farnuDg 
regioD is necessarily sparsely settled, the e£Fect of a decline i 
in prices or of a diminutioii of agricultural profit does 
not become obvious as does that of a piuch in the money 
market or of a labor strike. The effect is scattered over 
a large territory, and is felt here and there by men who 
do not meet to compare notes, A farmer who has been 
cultivating wheat upon a few acres, or fattening a few 
hogs, finds that the price has declined so much that he 
" cannot get back a new dollar for an old one." If he can 
discover no new and remunerative outlet for his energy 
there is presently an abandoned farm. Some of his neigh- 
bors come, one by one, into the same situation, and by 
and by a country town goes to decay. The dwindling 
away of population is gradual ; it attracts but little atten- 
tion ; in itself it is of small importance. But the same 
causes producing a similar effect in thousands of small 
communities create in the aggregate an enormous change. 
The industrial perturbations resulting from the before- 
mentioned and other causes affecting the food supply are 
matched or exceeded by modifications in almost every 
other organized system for meeting man's wants. Take, 
for example, his clothing. The cotton crop has developed 
prodigiously ; the most remote State of the South has be- 
come the largest producer of the staple ; the price of the 
raw material has fallen permanently below the former 
average ; the fibre is spun and woven by means of machin- 
ery vastly more speedy and efficient, at a lower price, 
involving a reduced labor cost per yard of finished cloth. 
Finally, the sewing-machine, the most important labor- 
saving machine ever invented, has completely revolution- 
ized the business of manufacturing clothing. A costly 
rarity in 1870, it had become a universal and indispensable 
machine in 1895, It did more to cheapen clothing — 
even according to free trade theories — than all the tariff 
laws ever passed did to enhance the cost. It displaced 
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the labor of an army of needlewomen eveiywliere ; but 
incidentally it emancipated Woman from the drudgery of 
the needle and set lier time free for occupation at a 
myriad of employments which previously she could not 
undertake because her labor was bespoken for the making 
and mending of clothing for herself and her family. 

The utilization of the grazing country of the West and 
Southwest for sheep-raising is another fact of great impor- 
tance. In 1870 the wool production of Maine exceeded 
that of all the organized Territories of the United States. 
In 1895 almost exactly two thirds of the wool-clip of the 
country came from sheep raised west of the Mississippi 
River ; and the clip of that region exceeded by forty per 
cent, the entire production of the country in 1870. There 
has been great improvement in the manufacture of woollen 
goods and a corresponding cheapening of the garments 
made from the fabrics. 

Consider again the growth of the iron and steel in- 
dustry ; the remarkable shifting of the localities of chief 
production : the extraordinary decline in the cost of the 
raw metal ; the stoppage of importation and the springing 
up of an export trade ; the marvellous improvements in 
the arts of iron and steel working, and in tfae appliances 
used in these arts ; and the substitution of metal for 
wood and other materials in an infinite number of uses. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous illustration of the substitu- 
tion is afforded by the new method of architectural con- 
struction, not only as applied to the city " sky-scraper," 
but also as it is seen in all well-built modern structures 
that are erected with a view to permanence and to security 
against fire. In 1870 the quantity of structural iron and 
steel produced in the conntry was so small that it was not 
even reported separately by tbe census. In 1880 the 
amount was 87,006 tons, mostly iron, valued at $5,592,579. 
In 1890 the census reported 276,355 tons, more than a 
half of it ateel, valued at $15,462,959. By the year 1900 
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the production had iDcreased to 856,983 tons, almost ex> 
clusively ateel, valued at *29,361,522. During the period 
under consideration a true evolution took place, not merely 
of a new species or genus, but of a new divisioD of the 
architectural kingdom. The buildings in which men have 
lived and worked from the beginning may be likened to 
the Crustacea of zoology, to the creatures that are pro- 
tected from injury by a hard outer shell, but have no 
interior framework to give them power of resistance when 
once that shell is crushed. The steel buildings of to-day 
are the vertebrates, erect in posture, knit together within, 
and deriving all their strength from an unyielding back- 
bone, but covered with a skiu that may be scari-ed and 
broken without endangering the structure or causing it 
serious injury. 

If we stop here it is not because further facts of the 
same sort are lacking, but because it is needless to make 
the argument cumulative. During the years from 1870 
to 1895 the occupation of a large majority of persons 
employed in the production, the transportation, the mar- 
keting of almost every article in common use, was more 
or less modified. The changes in methods superseded the 
labor of hundreds of thousands of employes, but they also 
resulte<l in the remunerative employment of millions of 
other persons. Prices declined because supplies increased, 
because methods of production became more labor-saving 
and economical, because quick transportation and quick 
communication — by a process that need not be expressed 
in detail — reduced the charge for interest on borrowed 
capital, because the accumulation of capital and the in- 
crease of banking facilities tended to lower the rate of 
interest, because large companies and strong establish- 
ments took the place of smaller and weaker ones and 
were able to conduct business more economically. In 
short, the one universal tendency was toward enlarged 
and cheapened production, 
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At this point we seem to be dealing with a paradox. 
An abuudauce of needful commoditiea at low prices means 
benefit to all consumers, and all men are consumers. Yet 
the period when the movements here noted were in pro- 
gress witnessed the most severe and the most prolonged 
era of "hard times" the country has ever known. Not 
this country only ; for the depression was world-wide. If 
not so distressing in other lands, it is true that the in- 
dustrial revolution elsewhere was not so extensive. The 
quarter century witnessed great labor troubles, in spite of 
the fact that opportunities for employment increased at a 
rate exceeding that of population,' and that the actual 
remuneration of labor increased while prices were declin- 
ing. There were many business failures and numerous 
bankruptcies of manufacturers. Twice within the period 
there was a revulsion that shook the financial and com- 
mercial world as by an earthquake, toppling to the ground 
old and apparently strong and well-built structures. In- 
vested capital suffered many reverses. The tendency to 
lower prices was so universal that it affected the value of 
money lent at interest, and so the income from capital 
that remained unimpaired was noticeably reduced. Every 
class and every interest had reason to complain that the 
times were hard. Yet it is still maintained that the events 
vhich occasioned their distress were for the good of all, 
&&t is to say for their good. 

The explanation is a simple one. We see every day 

1 Itii an Interaiiling augi^egtion that the duiturbancieB io the Libor market 
nu; lukTfl been due Id large mesiure to tbe entrance of vomeo into namer- 
MU brancbei of emplnjiuenti preTionsly moDopalized by men. The ceniinB 
of 1S70 reported 10,009,(l;!5 males and 1,S80,2S6 females engaEDd in guinfol 
ooenp^ioas. OF the women, 8U7,3u4 were domeatio serTanta, and 373,332 
agrioalturat Uhorera. Omitting these tvo olaBaea there were 8,OIS,5lll 
man, and S75,0O2 women, engaged in all other ooonpationa. Bj the cennu 
of IBOO Ibera were 23,TM,205 man and 5,3114,912 woroeo in all occnpitCiom J 
and omitting the two clasaea mentioned aboTS there were 14.rK)(l,3(iT men 
■nd 3,0n8S>iA women enptgod in other oconpationB. The nnmber of mea 
thnt employsd ineceased (hroo founha ; of women mora than fivefold. 
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introduced some modification of methods in agriculture, 
trade, manufactures, or finance, which is surely for the 
general good, but which brings evil only to a greater or 
leas number of people whose livelihood is imperilled or 
taken away by the change. The invention of a type- 
setting machine deals a blow at the trade of the com- 
positor. The introduction of half-tone cuts destroys the 
art by which the wood-engraver earns his living. The 
department-store injures tl)e business of the small retailer 
and diminishes the opportunities of the commercial trav- 
eller. Now these events and the greater movements which 
have been referred to did not take place simultaneously. 
Had they done so they would have produced a cataclysm. 
They were spread over a quarter of a century. Each braooh 
of industry suffered in turn, some of them more than once, 
for the general welfare ; each derived benefit from that 
which caused distress to the others. The resultant of all 
the forces was an immeasurable improvement in all the 
conditions of living, which amply recompensed all classes 
and interests for the misery they had undergone. 

The same explanation serves for an answer to thq 
natural inquiry why, if this theory of the disturbances in 
the industrial world from 1870 to 1895 be correct, has it 
been overlooked so generally as hardly to have been men- 
tioned by writers on economic subjects.' The changes 
were gradual and successive. Each of them proved itself 
to be beneficial generally, although hurtful to the few ; 
and any one of such changes was merely something simi- 
lar to what has always been taking place since civilization 
began, and which is most common in the communities 
that are most progressive. The fact that was overlooked 
was that the current changes were multiplied in number 
and extensive in their eifects. The failure to perceive this 

' Mr. DHTid A. Wells, in hii " Recent Economic Chtagea," hu broncht 
together a.a iramenBe and moat tusf ul store of infomiBtion regw^iiig the 
sbsngea that liBd token plaM up to tbe Ume the voik wai iuued. 
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led the economic philosophers to seek for the causes of 
the prolonged disturbaDce \a other and miDor events. 

It should not be supposed that the position here taken 
implies that the effect of the tariff during the interesting 
era under examination was of uo importance ; that the 
hardships and inconveniences of the time were neither 
greater nor less than they would have been if the national 
policy had been different. The effort has been to show 
that the troubles arose chiefly from another cause. One 
might liken the situation in which the people found them- 
selves to that of a man floundering in deep water, and 
regard the tariff either as a small and insufficient buoy 
which enabled him to support himself with difficulty, or 
as a douche of cold water thrown in his face, according to 
one's opinion as to the good or the evil of the protective 
system. On the one hand no one denies that upon a certain 
part of the articles which it is necessary for all men, rich 
or poor, to purchase, the price was made higher by the 
existence of the tariff. In this connection also it must 
be admitted that since the difference between prosperity 
and adversity is a matter of a margin, frequently a narrow 
margin, the burden of the tariff considered merely as it 
increased the prices of necessary commodities may have 
been quite perceptible in the budget of the poor man. It 
does not change the situation if we hold that the increase 
was temporary, and that the balance was subsequently 
more than restored by a permanent reduction in the prices 
of the self-same articles. For we are now dealing with 
the difficulties which the laboring man encountered dur- 
ing the period of transition. 

On the other hand it is certain that the tariff did enable 
manufacturers to hold the greatest market in the world 
at a time when au industrial revolution was taking place. 
In all parts of the world changes were going on, the tend- 
ency of which was to cheapen the cost of production and 
thus to open to those who adopted every improvement tho 
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way to successful competition with tLose wko adhered to 
old metliDda. American manufacturers could not hope, id 
the exiating circumstances, to occupy foreign markets. 
Population was increasing rapidly, and the wants of the 
peopli) were increaaing at a liigher rate. Labor was in 
abundant supply, but not always the skilled labor needed 
for the growth of enterprises. Reduction of wages waa 
therefore not available as a means of meeting foreign com* 
petition. Nor was it for the interest of manufacturers that 
tlieir own prosperity should cause the slightest distress to 
any other class in the community. It was not philanthropy 
but a worldly regard for their own welfare that gave them 
the argument in favor of a protective tariff drawn from the 
fact of American high wages. 

The benefit of the tariff, then, consists in its muntv- 
nance of the status quo during the period of transition. 
It cnt off the privilege of the foreigner to come in with 
cheaper wares and to gain a foothold in the market, if 
perchance he had gone forward at a little more rapid pace 
than the American in adapting his manufacture to new 
conditions. It relieved the home manufacturer from the 
necessity of cutting down wages, supposing that he could 
have reduced them ; and in this respect the tariff was a 
boon to the workingman. Finally, the tariff, instead of 
inducing indolence on the part of manufacturers, instead 
of leading them to rely upon the help of a paternal gov* 
eminent to keep their market for tliem, acted as a stim- 
ulus to them to adopt every device for cheapening prodno- 
tion so as to meet the demand for their wares, and as an 
encouragement to persevere in the enlargement of their 
production until they should fully overtake the domestio 
market. The record of recent years proves this last point 
conclusively. So well and thoroughly has American in- 
dustry improved its processes, not relying upon tariff 
protection, that in many branches it finds itself asking if 
it may not in the near future dispense partly or wholly 
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with artificial aids. Occupying the home market without 
a contest, it lias come to a point where it even hopes to 
wrest supremacy in foreign markets from countries which 
have held it for centuries. If this view be correct, the 
part which the tariff played in the eventful quarter century 
we have been considering was in the highest and best sense 
protective. It did not cause, even remotely, the industrial 
revolution, nor the hardahipa that accompanied that revo- 
lution. It did both mitigate the evils of the time and 
bring the richest fruits of the revolution to the people of 
the United States. 

The election of 1888 took place at a time when the 
changes just outlined were in fuU progress, although even 
then approaching a term ; when they were greatly misun- 
derstood ; when on both sides of the tariff controversy 
undue importance was attached to the influence of import 
duties as causes of the existing evils. Nevertheless, this 
assertion of exaggeration in the estimate of the tariff as a 
cause of, or as a. protection against, commercial derange- 
ment is not inconsistent with an opinion that a reversal 
of the protective policy might have increased the derange- 
ment and delayed the recovery therefrom, and that the 
continuation of the policy mitigated the evil and hastened 
the days of marvellous prosperity which marked the closing 
years of the century. 

The Republican victory, although narrow, was complete. 
General Harrison carried all the Northern States except 
Connecticut and New Jersey. His success was due mainly 
to the result in New York, where he had 13,000 majority, 
in spite of the fact that the Democrats elected their State 
ticket. Both branches of Congress were Republican : the 
Senate by 45 against 37, which was increased to 51 against 
89 when the four new States of North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington, and the senators from those 
States, were admitted ; the House of Representatives by 
169 against 161. The majority in the lower branch waa 
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considerably increased by tbe result of election contests. 
The " Tribune Almanac " for 1891 classifies the members 
at the close of the first session of the Fifty-first Congress 
thus : Republicans, 176 ; Democrats, 155 ; " Wheeler," 1. 
Even a majority of twenty would have been unable to 
pass any controverted measure, under the parliamentary 
rules of the earlier time, which gave to the minority 
almost unlimited power of obstruction. The selection of 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, as Speaker, and his masterful 
domination of the situation, saved the Republicans from 
the parliamentary failure which would surely have occurred 
if the leadership had been entrusted to a weak man. The 
purely political contests of that time have but an iiiciden- 
tal place in a tariff history. It is sufBcient to refer to the 
Speaker's bold positions, — first, that until rules should 
be adopted formally the House — that is, a majority of the 
House — might govern itself without rules ; secondly, that 
I for the purpose of forming a constitutional quorum, cog- 

I nizance might be taken of the presence of members who 

I refused to respond to their names upon a roll-call ; and, 

thirdly, the adoption as a standing rule of the principle 
; just recited, together with a new rule giving the presiding 

officer power to refuse to put a motion clearly dilatory in 
its purpose. By means of these measures and some other 
minor parliamentary reforms the majority was enabled in 
the first place to determine election cases, whereby its 
relative strength was increased, and afterward, as a busi- 
ness, if not a deliberative body, to bring its measures to a 
vote. 

Mr. Reed was elected Speaker by a vote of 166, to 154 
for Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky. The meeting of Congress 
was on December 2, 1889. The next day President Har- 
rison transmitted his first annual message, in which he 
dealt briefly but forcibly with the tari£E question. He 
recommended revision of the law, both in its administra- 
tive features, in order to secure uniformity of valuation. 
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and ia the scbedules. AlthougL be recognized tLe deli- 
cacy of the matter of readjusting customs duties, and 
the probability of buaineas disturbance as a consequence 
of reopening the question, yet " this temporary ill effect 
will be reduced to the minimum by prompt action and by 
the assurance which the country already enjoys that any 
necessary changes will be so made as not to impair the 
just and reasonable protection of our home industries. 
The inequalities of the law should be readjusted, but the 
protective principle should be maiotained and fairly ap- 
plied to the products of our farms as well as of our shops. 
These duties necessarily have relation to other things be- 
sides the public revenues. We cannot limit their effects 
by fixing our eyes upon the public Treasury alone. They 
have a direct relation to home production, to work, to 
wages, and to the commercial independence of our coun- 
try, and the wise and patriotic legislator should enlarge 
the field of his vision to include all of these. The neces- 
sary reduction in our public revenues can, I am sure, be 
made without making the smaller burdens more onerous 
than the larger by reason of the disabilities and limita- 
tions which the process of reduction puts upon both cap- 
ital and labor. The free list can very safely be extended 
by placing thereon articles that do not offer injurious 
competition to such domestic products as our home labor 
can supply." The President suggested further the re- 
moval of the internal tax upon tobacco and that upon 
spirits used in the arts. 

The Committee on Ways and Means was appointed on 
December 9, only one week after the assembling of Con- 
gress. It was one of the strongest committees ever con- 
stituted. It consisted of the following Republicans : 
William McKinley, of Ohio ; Julins C. Burrows, of Mich- 
igan ; Thomas M. Bayne, of Pennsylvania ; Nelson Ding- 
ley, Jr., of Maine ; Joseph E. McKenna, of California ; 
Sereno E. Payne, of Xew York ; Robert M. La FoUette, 
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of Wisconsin, ani] John H. Gear, of Iowa. The Demo- 
cratic members were : John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky ; 
Boger Q. Mills, of Texas ; Benton McMilHn, of Tcnnea- 
Bee ; Clifton B. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, and Roswell 
P. Flower, of New York. Of the Republican members 
one subsequently became President of the United States ; 
one became a justice of the Supreme Court; two were 
elected to the Senate ; one was chosen governor of his 
State, and two succeeded to the chairmanship of the Ways 
and Means Committee. On the Democratic side, one 
became senator and afterward Secretary of the Treasury ; 
another was elected to the Senate ; a third became Minis- 
ter to Russia ; both of the others were chosen governors 
of their States. 

The committee entered at once actively upon the dafy 
of preparing both an administrative bill and a general 
revision of the tariff. The first of these measures was re- 
ported at an early day and was pressed for consideration ; 
but the work of making the House master of itself, the 
discussion of the silver question, — wliich resulted ulti- 
mately in the passage of the silver-purchase act, — and 
other matters, delayed progress, and the biU was not 
signed by the President until the 10th of June, 1890. 
The important feature of the administrative act was the 
establishment of a Board of General Appraisers, to which 
was given power to determine finally, in almost all cases, 
the classification and appraisal of imported goods. The 
objects, which the law has accomplished, were to secure a 
more uniform appraisal of goods at the different ports, to 
relieve the courts of the duty of hearing and deciding 
intricate questions relative to commercial definitions and 
classifications of merchandise, and to protect the govern- 
ment from the decisions of casually selected juries which 
often compelled the Treasury to refund large sums of 
money declared to have been collected illegally. The op- 
position performed its constitutional duty of resisting the 
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change of system, and protested that the measure was a 
denial of the right to trial by jury. Nevertheless the act 
was passed, and it was not repealed some years later 
when the opposition had an opportunity to expunge it 
from the statute-book. 

In the pi-eparation of the tariff bill proper the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means adopted the practice of open 
hearings. In the course of the debate upon it in the 
House of Representatives,^ a Democratic member said 
that " the committee, in the formation of this bill, closed 
the doors of the Capitol against the labor of this country, 
but admitted the manufacturers." The assertion was 
promptly denied by several members of the committee. 
Mr. Flower, of New York, a Democrat, generously admit- 
ted " that both the majority and the minority of the com- 
mittee have sat in their room from the day after Christmas 
until the present time [May 14], and that I do not know 
of a single manufacturer or laborer who desired to be 
heard that has not been accorded a full and free hearing." 
Mr. McKiidey made an equally definite and a more com- 
prehensive stiitement to the same effect, showing that 
farmers and free traders, also, had been heard patiently, 
and that the committee had uot even closed its doors 
against cranks. The Republicans were sensitive as to 
accusations that they bad made the bill in secret and 
without hearing those who opposed their policy, because 
they had themselves brought this charge against the 
Democrats in the preparation of the " Mills Bill," 

Mr. McKinley, the chairman of the committee, reported 
the tariff hill on the IGth of April, 1890. Its legislative 
history may be narrated briefly. The general debate upon 
it began on May 7 and continued until the 10th. On the 
12th [Monday] the House began the consideration of the 
bill by paragraphs, and all the time until the 19th was 

CoDgrewioDal RMord," Fifty-fint CoDgreH, fint hmkmi, p. 4078, 
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occnpied in considering amendments proposed bj tlie 
WajB and Means Committee. On the 15th Mr. McKin- 
ley reported from the Committee on Rules a special role, 
opening the bill to ameodment in any part until the 21at, 
at noon, when the Committee of the Whole was to report 
the bill to the House. In effect, tlus rule, which was 
adopted, shut oS votes apon any amendmeuts proposed by 
the minority. At the appointed time the House voted 
upon certain amendments reserved for separate votes,' and 
then upon the bill, which was passed by a nearly strict 
party vote of 164 to 142. In the Senate the bill was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, which also gave 
protracted hearings ; it was reported back with hundreds 
of amendments on the 18th of June. The press of other 
business prevented its consideration until the 21st of 
July, — a time when the " long " session of Congress has 
ordinarily come to an end, — from which day the bill 
occupied the attention of the Senate to the exclusion of 
almost everything else for a period of more than seven 
weeks. On the 26th of August the Senate ^reed unani- 
monsly that unlimited debate might continue until Wednes- 
day, September 3 ; that during the last three days of the 
same week debate should be under the five-minute rule; 
that on Monday, September 8, the Senate would vote on 
the bill or on amendments without debate ; that after the 
third reading of the bill three hours should be allowed to 
each side for general debate; and that the final vote 
should then be taken on the passage of the hill. The 
agreement was carried out. The Senate passed the bill 
by a vote of 40 to 29, on the 10th of September. A con- 
ference committee was at once appointed ; its report was 
made on September 26, agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the next day by a vote of 151 to 81, and by 

' UpoD a part of tlie wool uid woolUn schedule the Comniitt«e on Wayi 
and AleuiB wu defeated, ud it aamed i(a propoutioa reapecting tin plat«a 
hy a DiBJoritf of one. 
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tbe Senate on the 30th by a vote of S3 to 27. Two Ee- 
publican senators voted gainst concurrence in the report. 
The bill was signed by the President, and became the 
tariff law of October 1, 1890. 

This act has been, and doubtless alwaya will be, popu- 
larly known as " The McKinley Bill." Nevertheless several 
of its most Important features were added after it had 
passed beyond the control of the Committee on Ways and 
Means ; and in the schedules radical changes were made 
by the Senate and subsequently agreed to by the House. 
It ia detracting nothing from the fame of Mr. McKinley 
to say that although the act as a whole contains and carries 
out the principles for which he contended in the report 
made by him when the bill was brought int^ the House, 
yet the adjustment and harmonization of duties and the 
character of the completed measure were due to the work 
of a senator, — one who probably brought to the task a 
wider and deeper knowledge of the tariff in all its details, 
and in its relations to business, commerce, aud manufac- 
tures, than any other man who ever served in Coogress, 
Mr. Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island. That the act 
was profoundly modified in the Senate is made clear by 
the fact that that body made 496 amendments to the bill 
as passed by the House. It ultimately receded from only 
51 of these amendments; the House accepted 272 of them 
without change ; and the two branches of Cougress com- 
promised matters upon the other 173. 

" The McKinley Bill " possessed a greater number of 
novel features than any previous tariff act, and it is neces- 
sary t« consider each of them in its turn. It was the first 
tariff act to contain a complete schedule of protective 
duties upon products of agriculture, — a policy which was 
recommended by the President in his annual message. It 
was also the first to place unrefined sugar on the free list. 
From the foundation of the government sugar had contrib- 
uted more than any other single article to the customs 
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levenne. Moreover, in order not to withdraw protectkm 
from the sugar growing interest Congress for the first 
time introduced an elaborate system of bounties to the 
domestic producers. Again, in pursuance of the policy 
which was the aim of the framers and supporters of the 
act, a greatly increased duty was laid upon a class of arti- 
cles — tin plates — in general use in the countrj-, the man- 
ufacture of which in the United States had not beguu, 
with the express purpose of stimulating the introduction 
of the industry — a policy of fostering the embryo, rather 
than of protecting the infant ; and a proviso was added 
that the duty should be abrogated altogether in case a spe- 
cified degree of success should not attend the experiment. 
Finally, there was for the 6rst time included in a tariff 
measure a general proviso for the employment of the 
customs duties in securing an extension of foreign trade, 
by means of reciprocity treaties. The fact that the wool 
and woollen duties again played a prominent part in the 
tariff history of the time must also be noted ; but on this 
occasion these duties were not the chief bone of cootea- 
tion between the forces of protection and free trade as 
they had been more than once in the past. 

The increase of duties upon agricultural products was 
politically the most far-reaching provision of the measure. 
It has been noted already more than once that the Repub- 
lican members from the farming regions of the West 
were somewhat less than lukewarm, on certain occasions, 
in support of the protective policy. The Committee 
on Ways and Means undertook to strengthen the system 
and to take away the reproach that manufacturers were 
favored at the expense of the farmers, by giving to the 
agriculture of the country complete and adequate protec- 
tion against foreign competition. Upon the theory of 
those who framed and supported the bill it was surely an 
act of justice so to do, if the farmers desired protective 
duties and regarded them as necessary. Moreover a strong 
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argument could be made out for the necessity. Large 
importations from Canada of barley, beans, hay, eggs, and 
animals ; of [ratatoes from Scotland ; of tobacco from the 
Netherlands ; and a total importation of agricultural pro- 
ductions to the value of $256,000,000 in 1889 ; all these 
things seemed to indicate that American farmers were 
subjected to foreign competition of a class which, if it had 
occurred in manufacturing industry, would have elicited 
nrgent requests for relief by means of higher duties. The 
opponents of the bill ridiculed the agricultural schedule 
mercilessly. They declared it to be absurd for the great- 
est producer and exporter of grain and other foodstuffs 
to pretend alarm lest foreign nations should compete with 
American farmers in the home market ; and they con- 
demned the innovation in tariff legislation as a whole and 
in detail.' 

The duties upon a great number of articles classified as 
agricultural products and provisions were changed by the 
McKinley act, and this schedule as originally reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee not only went through 
the House of Representatives unamended, hut passed the 
ordeal of the Senate debate with no material alteration 
save in the duty on rice. The rates on meats were at least 
doubled, in every case. The duty upon bacon and hams 
was raised from two to five cents. The barley duty was 
raised from ten to thirty cents. The rate of increase on 
other grains was much less than those just mentioned. 
Eggs, which were free of duty under the act of 1883, were 

I 1 Mr. MoMillin, of Tennessee (p. 432e, " CongrMaioniJ Record"), ira- 
aginad ■ coureisiktioD between niemben uf the Wn;a and Menna Commit- 
BMi wherein the chairman reapondB t« a qneatioa by Mr. Barrowa, what li 
to be done tot hw State, " We 'II Gx (hem. Put a duty dd eabbngci." To 
irbioli Mr, BurrovB rojains, " But we 've pnt aaucTkraut on the fraa liat." 
Thia, Mr. McKinley is aiipposed to erplain, vaa done " to pleaae tlie 
Dutch." Mention hating been mode uf k pmpoaed duty on straw. Mr. 
Wilson, of West Virginia, oommeated, " After i^TiDg a> free whUkey and 
&N ingir I The relief ia greater than 1 thought it waa." 
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from fifteen to twentj-five cents a bnshel : and butter 
from four to six cents a pound. There is no doubt that 
the changes in duties on these products did actually pnt aa 
end to an increasing exportation of the articles taxed, from 
Canada to the northern tier of States, and thus served ai 
a measure of protection to the farmers in those States. 
The duties could have had no influence or effect upon the 
trade of other foreign countries, nor upon ttie farmers a 
few hundred miles away from the Canadian border. It 
may be said without qualification that the purpose of the 
increase of duties on agricultural products was politioal, 
and that the object was accomplished. The farmers were 
taken into the protection partnership and, whether or not 
they needed the protection or were substantially benefited 
by it, they could no longer complain that they were left at 
the mercy of circumstances when the manufacturers were 
favored ; and since they recovered the share of the home 
market which they had lost, they did actually become as 
sturdy partisans of the protective policy as the Eastern 
Republicans. In short the Republican party became more 
united and more radical than it liad ever been before in 
support of the existing tariff system, — a change which 
was destined six years later to be of not a little impor- 
tance in the national canvass. 

The repeal of the sugar duty was a great bid for popu- 
lar favor. In the Escal year 1888-89 more than two and 
a half billion pounds of dutiable sugar ' was imported into 
the United States, valued at 76 million dollars, and paid 
duty to the amount of $54,896,437. This sum was almost 
one fourth of the gross revenue from customs in that jrear, 
$226,540,037, and was the largest sum ever yielded in 
any year by a single article of importation. The remission 
of the duty was in effect a relief from heavy taxation upoa 

> Besde 243 milliai poondB free luder the racipnxrit; tt«at; with 
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the only important article of food that vraa taxed at all, 
and a reduction of fully one third of the cost to Gonaumers 
of a commodity that forms a more considerable item in 
the household budget thau the flour bill. There was good 
reason to expect that a measure which took off bo large 
a burden would be popular, even if it did increase to a 
moderate extent the rates of duty upon some manufactured 
goods which it was desired to protect further. But the 
abrogation of the sugar duty did not save the act from 
a hasty popular condemnation. This mischance was due 
largely to the lack of skill on the part of the managers 
of the bill, who permitted themselves to be placed in an 
attitude of defence of the increases of duty when they had 
an excellent opportunity to make the relief from taxation 
appear, as it was, the chief feature of the measure. 

Mr. McKinley, in his opening speech, merely recited 
the fact that raw sugar was to be put upon the free list, 
but did not utter a sentence to call attention to the im- 
portance of this change in the law to the consumers of 
the country. Little was made of the provision in the 
brief general debate in the House of Kepresentatives.' 
In the Senate debate upon the sugar schedule attentiou 
was given chiefly to the bounty provisions, to be mentioned 
hereafter, and to the rates of duty on reflned sugar. Both 
parties wished to avoid the appearance of favoring the 
"sugar trust," and the senators devoted themselves to 
mutual accusations upon that point, and to virtuous defence 
of themselves and of their motives. The bald question 
whether raw sugar should be free or dutiable did not 
come before the Senate until the 9th of September, when 
under the unanimous agreement, all debate had ceased. 



' Mr. McReniiB. of Cftlifuniiii, a Republi 
to tha datiitble list at a redaanl rale, aod i 
faror of ihu anienilnieiit, by Democratic 
look place vaa chiefiy ft debate on the boant; proTuioti. Mi. McKeima'i 
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Aa VDeodmeait wss offered bj Mr. Gibson, of 
to icstoce sugar to the dnriaHe list, sod was rejected bj 
SaagstnstM — a striet ptutj vote. The effect, of eoorse, 
was to lesTO the lower grades of sugar on the free Ust 
aeeordiog to the original jdan of the Gimmittee on Ways 
and Mwf 

Coopled with this poliej was the grant of boontf to 
domestic prodoeers of sngar. The ntoation was peculiar. 
Mr. SIcKinley set it forth in a brief bat locid wa j on the 
last daj of the debate in the House. The sugar prodoeers 
of the United States famished onlj one eighth of the 
amoont consumed in the country. Many years of pro- 
tection to domestic sugar growers had not resulted in an 
increase of production proportionate to the increase of 
consumption. There was a strong sentiment in faTor of a 
removal of the whole duty on raw sugar. To remove it 
without relieving in some way those in Louisiana who 
were engaged in the business would be to ruin them ; and 
they could not have survived without bankruptcy a cut of 
seventy-five, nor even of fifty, per cent. ^ So, Mr. Chair- 
man," said Mr. McKinley, ^^ the Coomiittee on Ways and 
Means, looking to the average sentiment of the country, 
wishing on the one hand to give the people free and cheap 
sugar, and desiring on the other hand to do no harm to 
thU great industry in oar midst, have recommended an 
entire abolition of all duties upon sugar, and then, mindful 
as we have ever been of our own industries, we turn about 
and give to this industry two cents upon every pound of 
sugar produced in the United States, a sum equal to the 
duties upon foreign sugar imported into this country. 
We have thus given the people free and cheap sugar, and 
at the same time we have given to our producers, with 
their invested capital, absolute and complete protection 
against the cheaper sugar produced by cheaper labor of 
other countries." 

Mr. McKinley himself confessed that he reached the 
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conclusioD tbat protection should be given in thia form, 
with reluctance. Most of the Republicans, do doubt, had 
secret misgivings as to the expediency, perhaps as to the 
constitutionality, of the bounty provision. Mr. Stewart, 
of Vermont, who offered an amendment to extend the 
bounty to producers of maple sugar, admitted that he did 
not think bounty should be given to any home producer 
of sugar, but if that was to be the policy he thought the 
maple sugar and sorghum industries were equally to be 
considered. Mr. Stewart's amendment was rejected by 
the House. It fared better in the Senate, and during 
the time the act of 1890 was in force maple sugar shared 
in the bounty. In the Senate, as in the House, the 
Louisiana members opposed actively the bounty provision 
and endeavored to have sugar restored to the dutiable list. 
It was the theory of tl»e supporters of the bill that the 
encouragement afforded by the bounty would stimulate 
greatly the production of beet sugar. Mr. Eustis, of 
Louisiana, put very well the argument of the opponents 
of the bill. Although the situation of his sugar growing 
constituents was one of some difficulty to be treated by 
one who theoretically opposed protection and yet was not 
reluctant to see sugar protected ; yet it was quite safe for 
the senator to gird at the majority, who would certainly, 
for consistency's sake, either maintain the protection of 
sugar or give the capital in it compensation for withdrawal 
of the duty. " If you have discovered," he said, " that 
the expansion or development of the sugar industry of this 
country no longer deserves the favoritism of the govern- 
ment, why do you propose to give a bounty to sugar 
planters? If yon are satisfied, as you state, that the 
sugar crop instead of increasing under a high protective 
duty has been decreasing, what right have you or what 
defence can be made of your action in advocacy of your 
proposition that, notwithstanding the decline in the sugar 
industry of the country, you still propose to make a 
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gratuitous donation of two cents a pound to ereiybody in 
the United States who produces a pound of sngar? One 
of two things, Mr. President ; either you do believe that 
we are capable in the future of developing this industry, 
or you do not believe it. If you do believe it, why do yoo 
not keep it under the shelter of your protective policy? 
Why do you turn it out in the cold to starve and to die 
and to perish? If you do not believe it, where can the 
justification be found that the government of the United 
States as a mere matter of gratuitous favoritism shall 
make a donation of two cents a pound to every producer 
of sugar in this country?" 

In the last sentence there was a suggestion that the 
proposed bounty would be unconstitutional. It cannot 
be positively asserted that the constitutional question wa« 
not directly raised by any senator, but a study of the 
debate, which has extended to at least a cursory examina- 
tion of every page of the " Congressional Record " which 
contains it, has not disclosed a single positive expression 
by any senator that the bounty was unwarranted under 
the Constitution. After the passage of the law a case 
was made up and carried to the Supreme Court with the 
express purpose of testing the constitutionality of the 
sugar bounty, but the court wisely contrived to decide 
the case without passing upon the question it was intended 
to test.^ 

Among the various new applications of the protective 
principle contained in the MeKinley act, none was more 
warmly discussed than that which increased largely the 
duty on tin plates. At the time the bill was reported to 
the House there was not one mill in the countrj- engaged 
in the manufacture of the article. Some attempts bad 
been made to introduce the manufacture, but tliey had 
failed. The war duty on " tin plates, teme plates, and 
L " was 25 per cent. It was reduced in 1873 to 
' United StaUt v. Bealt; Conptn;, 163 D. S. Reports, p. 427. 
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15 per cent.' In 18T5 a specific duty of one and one 
tenth cents a pound was aubatitutisd for the ad valorem 
rate, and under that duty the ad valorem equivalent varied 
from 31 to 30 per cent. The act of 1883 reduced the rate 
to one cent a pound. The duty on the black aheets, which 
upon being dipped were converted into tin plates, was 30 
per cent, ad valorem; ingot and block tin were on the free 
list. The importation of tin plates increased amazingly. 
It was less than two hundred millton pounds in 1876, more 
than four hundred and Sfty million pounds in 1883, and 
in 1889 it had reached seven hundred and thirty-six mil- 
lion pounds, and a value of more than twenty million dol- 
lars. The enormous consumption of tin plates was caused 
by the rapid growth of the canning business. All sorts of 
food and many other articles were preserved in this way, and 
the result was a great extension of food markets and a great 
cheapening of many desirable varieties of food which per- 
sons of moderate means had previously been unable to buy. 
From the business of furnishing the tin plates used in 
this and other industries the American manufacturer was 
excluded. The duty of one cent a pound, and the differ- 
ence of one quarter cent a pound between the duty on iron 
sheets and the same slieets coated with tin, was that inad- 
equate protection which is no protection at all. The first 
attempt at introducing the industry in this country was in 
1873. At that time the price of tin plate was twelve 
dollars a box ; ^ but no sooner was the enterprise started 
than the price was reduced by the Welsh manufacturers 
to $4.50 a box. After the American experiment had been 
forced to failure by the reduction, the price advanced 
again. It need not be said that the proposition in the 

' It via reducid bj a ruling of Mr. Feniendan, Secretary of tbe Treaanrj. 
The tariff law impoied a daty of 2} cents a pound upon tin or upon iron 
coated with tin. The Secretary decided that this did not mean iron plates 
coated with tin, and aooordinglj tin plates came in at 15 per cent, duty aa 
DnenomeratiM] nrticlM. 

* Mr. MoKinle;'* (peMb, p. i2I 
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McKuiley bQl to doabte tbe daty zmased great opposit 
The adroemtea oi a low tariff vere natanllj i^ainst it, to 
m nan. The large eoamniers of tin plates — tbe fan*f»Tfig 
eatablisbmenla and tbe mannfactnren of tinware — sent 
in earnest protests against tbe measure. Tbe tin-idate 
makers of Soatb Wales and Honnumtbsbire, who bad a 
monopoly of tbe iodostry, were greatly distarbed. Five 
sevenths of tbe total exports of tbeir product came to 
tbe United States. Eridentl; tbey gladly wonld have 
believed tbat tbe proposed application of the protectare 
principle to tin plates would result in failure, but Uieir 
judgment told them that it would snceeed, and in tb^ 
trade publications tbe alarm which tbe proposition 
aroused was expressed freely. To a certain small number 
of Americans the suggestion tbat any proposed coarse of 
action will be injurious to England is a strong argument 
in its favor ; and skilful use was made of the frank ex- 
pressions of alarm at the attempt to transfer tbe manufac- 
ture of the domestic consumption of tin plates to American 
soil. 

There was little discnsston in the House upon the 
question of tbe tin-plate duty ; but while the bill was ia 
Committee of the Whole an amendment to the bill waa 
adopted, at the suggestion of the Ways and Means 
Committee, making the rate 2.2 cents per pound. Just 
before the final passage of the bill a separate vote was 
taken on the tin-plate amendment and the measure was 
saved by the narrow majority of one. The vote was 150 
to 149. 

The subject was fully debated In the Senate. Tbe oppo- 
nents of the hill made an aggressive 6ght against the 
increase of duty on several grounds. They suggested in 
earnest language the great injury an artificial addition to 
the price of tin plate would work to the meat-packing and 
the fruit-canning industries, and the evil it would be to 
tbe poor by raising the price of the food which they par- 
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chased in tins. But they went further and denied that 
tliere was even a probability that a considerable amount 
of tin plate would be made in the United States. The 
facts that there was at the time no manufactory of tin 
plate in the country, that there was no assurance, further 
than a verbal or written promise which could not be en- 
forced, that any one would engage in the industry, that 
every experiment in that direction, outside of Wales, had 
failed, that even on the showing of the advocates of the 
duty, several years would elapse before American compe- 
tition could become effectual in bringing down prices, 
which meanwhile must be enhanced by the amount of the 
increased duty, — these were the main arguments used by 
the opposing senators in their discussion of this feature of 
the bill. They denounced it as an outrage, but tlieir lan- 
guage regarding it was not more vehement than it was in 
expressing their opinion of other clauses of the bill. The 
advocates of the bill took little part in the debate and 
made no long arguments to defend a proposition which, 
from the protectionist point of view, was entirely reason- 
able and justifiable, but from the point of view of the free 
trader was quite the reverse. They did not even answer 
the objections of one or two Republicans who did not agree 
to the measure. Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, proposed instead 
of the increased duty a bounty of one cent a pound upon 
all tin plate made in the United States, but owing to a 
parliamentary comphcation he was unable to press it to 
h vote. 

In order to strengthen the cause, to show faith in the 
efficacy of the means taken to establish the tin-plate manu- 
facture in the country, and to answer the arguments of 
those who urged tliat the duty and the increased cost of 
plates would be realities whether Americans did or did 
not engage In the manufacture, a proviso, introduced by 
Mr. Spooner, of Wisconsin, was attached to the clause 
which, slightly amended, formed a part of the act as it 
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reoemd the Presideot's approTaL la the final font 
pnmded thzt on and after October 1, 1897, do plate 
■bonld be admitted free of dat^r ooless in some one of tbe 
interTeDing jean tbe prodnctioD of American tin plats 
** has equalled one third the amount of snch plates imported 
and entered for consnmptioii daring anj fiscal ;^ar aft^ 
the passage of this act and prior to said October fizat, 
18d7." The language of tbe proviso jost quoted is pecu- 
liar. It was intended to mean that tbe introdnetMia of 
the manofacture would be sufficient to save tbe duty if tbe 
domeatJc production iu any one of the six years 1891—97 
should equal one third the importation of that or some 
other year of the six. Tbe object aiaied at in thus word- 
ing the proviso was to prevent excessive importations in 
any year with the express purpose of breakiag down the 
duty. Under the terois of tbe proviso it was necessary 
that the President should be satisfied, and should make 
proclamation of the fact, that the domestic production bad 
been sufficient to secure the retention of the duty. A 
further proviso was made to the eSect that wares made 
of black sheets manufactured iu the country and coated 
with tin after being made up should be reckoned as tin 
plates made in tbe Uuited States. Tbb Last proviso was 
attacked by Mr. Carlisle, o£ Keutucky, as being '' a con- 
fession that there is no expectation of manufacturing tin 
plate in this country." It was readily explained that the 
only diSerence between such ware and ordinary tin ptat«s 
was that in the one case the coating was done before, and 
in the other case after, the black sheets were made into 
pans and other utensils. To the inquiry how the amount 
of such wares was to be ascertained, tbe reply was that the 
fact of a Builicient production was to be proved to the sat- 
isfaction of the President, and that making the proof would 
be the duty of manufacturers. The Spooner proviso waa 
adopted without a division, and a debate which had con- 
sumed almost four full days of the Senate's time, and 
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wliich covers more tban one hundred of the broad pages of 
the " Congressional Record," came to an end. 

It is perhaps not strange that the framers of the bill, 
thoroughly imbued as they were with the idea of securing 
the home market, overlooked the importance and the 
opportunity of extending the foreign market also. The 
wiser statesmen of the protectionist party, from Henry 
Clay onward, never purposed confining the energies of 
the American people to the home market. They merely 
urged that as between the home and the foreign ^larkets 
the privilege of supplying and of monopolizing the domes- 
tic market was greatly to be preferred. The growth of 
the country after the Civil War was so rapid that in most 
industries the increase of production was too slow to keep 
pace with augmented needs; and in spite of the protec- 
tion given by the tariff large quantities of foreign goods 
were imported, and that, too, of varieties of merchandise 
similar in class and quality to articles produced at home. 
But the domestic manufacturer was gradually approach- 
ing the point of turning out a full supply for the domestic 
demand. Of agricultural products the country had long 
produced an excess. It had one great and fairly regular 
customer, England. But that was far too restricted a 
market. Obstacles were intentionally placed by the French 
and German governments in the way of an importation 
of American meats. The countries of Europe which were 
occasional purchasers of considerable quantities of grain 
when their own crops failed had other sources from which 
they could draw supplies of breadstuffs. The countries 
of Central and South America laid heavy duties upon 
American food. Spain arranged the tariffs of Cuba and 
Porto Rico with an eye to the trade of Spanish mer- 
chants ; and although the United States purchased three 
fourths of the Cuban sugar crop and, in 1889, took Cuban 
productions of all kinds to a value of more than fifty- 
two million dollars, the exports to Cuba were valued at 
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only eleven and a quarter millions. The narrowness of I 
the market is illustrated by two tacts taken from the 
trade returns for 1«89. Of a total value of tl23,023,171 
of breadstuSs exported in that year, the destination of i 
grain and Sour of all kinds sent to the British Isles wai I 
$73,874,429, almost exactly sixty per cent. The Bituation 
with respect to provisions — meat and dairy products - 
was even worse, for the exports to the British Isles, valued 
at 4^67,132,641, were nearly sixty-five per cent, of the total, 
$103,861,354. These classes of merchandise, together 
with raw cotton, of which also Great Britain took nearly 
two thirds, constituted sixty-three per cent, of the total 
exports fi-om tlie United States during that year. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, those specified agricultural products 
and provisions formed three fifths of the total exports, and 
Great Britain took three fifths of them. 

To Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, belongs the 
credit of pointing out in such a way aa to startle the coun- 
try the fact that in the pending tariff bill a great oppor- 
tunity was neglected to extend the foreign trade and o])en 
foreign markets to American products. In a letter to the 
President, dated June 4, 1890, he transmitted a report of 
the International American Conference on the subject of a 
customs union, and introduced it with pregnant sugges- 
tious of his own. He dwelt upon the one-sided character 
of the trade of the United States with Latin-America, and 
the insignificant amount of American exports to that group 
of countries. For example, the total exports of bread* 
stuffs, provisions, petroleum, and lumber wei-e valued at 
almost three hundred millions; to the Latin- American 
countries only fifteen millions. He suggested a way in 
which the pending tariff bill might be used to secure an 
extension of the trade. I 

The President, in sending the letter to Congress, oom- 
iiiented favorably upon the idea contained in the Sec- 
retary's letter. He said: "It has been so often aod so 
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persistently stated that our tarifF laws offered an insur- 
mountable barrier to a large exchange of products with 
the Latin -American nations that I deem it proper to call 
attention to the fact that more than eighty-seveu per cent, 
of the protlucta of those nations sent to our porta are now 
admitted duty free. If sugar is placed upon the free list, 
practically every important article exported from those 
States will be given untaxed access to our markets, except 
wool. The real difficulty in the way of negotiating profit- 
able reciprocity treaties is that we have freely given so 
much that would have had value in the mutual concessions 
which such treaties imply." 

Mr. Blaine suggested a method of obtaining an exten- 
sion of trade; but the President did not speciBcally re- 
commend it. Immediately after the message of the Presi- 
dent was read to the Senate, Mr. Hale, of Maine, offered 
an amendment to the tariff bill, embodying Mr. Blaine's 
proposition, in the following terms : — 

And the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized, without further legislation, to declare the ports 
of the United States free and open to all the products of 
any nation of the American hemisphere upon which no 
export duties are imposed whenever and so long as such 
nation shall admit to its porta, free of alt national, pro- 
vincial (state), municipal, and other taxes, flour, corn- 
meal and all other breadstuEFs, preserved meats, fish, 
vegetables, and fruits, cotton-seed oil, rice, and other pro- 
visions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture 
and all other articles of wood, agricultural implements 
and machinery, mining and mechanical machinery, struc- 
tural ateel and iron, steel rails, locomotives, railway cars 
and supplies, street-cars, refined petroleum, or such pro- 
. ducts of the United States as may be agreed upon.' 

I It was undoubtedly a most unusual if not an unprece- 

^ Thesfl intfivtttinfc docamt^n^ ^ the in«BRagfl of ihe Prendent and the 
letter of Mr. Blaine, witli appendUeB — ars printed in the " Canereuianol 
BMord " for the finC aeauon of the Fiftj-Gnt Congreu, pp. ei250-S9. 
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dented act for the ezecutiTe department to interrene pab- 
licly and officially to obtain an amendment to a bill in its 
]>rogres3 through Congress. The omission by the Presi- 
dent of an endorsement of Mr. Secretary Blaine's specific 
proposition may fairly be ascribed to his UDwillingness to 
create a bad precedent, and possibly the rule was not 
violated by his transmission of the letter containing the 
suggestion. Mr. Blaine himself was much in earnest with 
his scheme to use the tariff to extend the foreign trade. 
On July 11, when the debate in the Senate was abont to 
begin, he addressed a letter to hia friend. Senator Frye, of 
Maine, in which he said : — 

The charge against the protective policy which has in- 
jured it most is that its benetits go wholly to the manufao- 
turer and the capitalist and not at all to the farmer. Yoa 
and 1 well know that this is not trae, hut still it is the 
most plausible and therefore the most hurtful argument of 
the free trader. Here is an opportunity where the fanner 
may be benefited — primarily, undeniably, richly benefited. 
Here is an opportunity for a Republican Congress to open 
the markets of forty millions of people to the products of 
American farms. Shall we seize the opportunity, or shall 
we throw it away ? 

I do not doubt that in many respects the tarifit bill pend- 
ing in the Senate is a just measure, and that most of its 
provisions are in accordance with the wise policy of pro- 
tection. But there is not a section or a line in the entire 
bill that will open the market for another bushel of wheat 
or another barrel of pork. 

The letter was widely printed and excited much com- 
ment. Mr. Blaine wrote another letter in the same spirit 
to the mayor of his home city of Augusta, Maine, which 
developed his idea : — 

Tou are in error in supposing that I am opposed to 
sugar being admitted free of duty. My objection is not to 
free sugar but to the proposed method of making it free. 
If, in the pending tariff, sugar is placed upon the free list, 
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we give to certain countries a free market for -195,000,000 
of their products, while they are not asked to open their 
markets to the free admission of a single dollar of Ameri- 
can products. We ouglit to have, in exchange for free 
sugar from certain conutries, a free market for breadstuffs 
and provisions, besides various fabrics from all parts of 
our country. In short, we ought to secure, in return for 
free sugar, a market for *60,000,000 or $70,000,000 of 
our own products. It will not require reciprocity treaties 
to secure this great boon. The tariff bill can contain all 
the necessary conditions. The legislative power is able to 
secure the desired end. Within the last twenty years we 
have given the countries south of us free admission for 
nearly $60,000,000 worth of their products without receiv- 
ing a penny's advantage in exchange. If sugar be now 
made unconditionally free, we shall have given to the 
Latin-American countries free admission for $150,000,000 
of their products. It is time, I think, to look out for some 
reciprocal advantages. We are a very rich nation, but 
not rich enough to trade on this unequal basis. 

Itlr. Blaine's standing with his party, his recognized 
position as a lifelong and uncompromising advocate of 
protection, and his reputation as a far-seeing statesman, 
would have been sufGcient reason in any event for the 
profound impression which the publication of these letters 
made on the country. That they were dictated by plain 
common sense was evident ; and from the moment his 
propositions began to be considered in and out of Con- 
gress it was inevitable that a reciprocity feature must 
form a part of the tariff act. He followed his letter to 
Mr. Frye with another, datefl July 26, in which he argued 
that his proposition, so far from being contrary to the 
policy of protection, was completely in accordance with it- 
"The value of the sugar we annually consume." he re- 
marked, " is enormous. Shall we pay for it in cash, or 
shall we make a reciprocal arrangement by which a large 
part of it may be paid for in pork, beef, flour, lumber, salt, 
iron, shoes, calico, furniture, and a thousand otber things ? 
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In short, shall we pay for it all in cash, or try friendly 
barter in part ? I think the Utter mode the highest form 
of protection and best way to promote trade." 

The method of using the tariff to obtain an enlarged 
market, suggested by Mr. Blaine, and embodied in Mr. 
Hale's amendment was, after consideration, found to be 
impracticable from the protectionist point of view, for the 
reasons suggested by Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, in an 
inctsice speech attacking the alternative method proposed 
by the Committee on Finance.' The phrase " any nation 
o£ the Western Hemisphere " either did not include Cuba 
and Porto Rieo, or it did include Canada. The Kepubli- 
cans were most anxious to increase trade with Cuba by 
giving free access to its sugar ; they were quite indisposed 
to offer free trade to Canada in consideration of the free 
admission into Canada of goods of the classes named in the 
sniendment. Moreover, free trade with South America 
involved the free importation of wool from Argentina, of 
oopper, and other articles for which the bill under consid- 
eration provided close protection, " We all know very 
well," said Mr. Gibson, " that wool is the very foundation 
upon which any reciprocity can be made with 8onth 
American states, , , . Thus perishes, even before it has 
had consideration, the generous, statesmanlike and magni- 
ficent suggestion of the Secretary of State for full and 
free interchange of commodities with Mexico. Central and 
South America. It has gone down before the shepherd's 
crook. It has received death-strokes at the hands of sen- 
ators who represent wool, copper, wood, and ores. It has 
shrunk into a proposition to apply to sugar only. That was 
a good way to kill it, and it has been effectually done." 
It must not be supposed that Mr. Gibson was really in 
favor of the proposition to secure reciprocity, including 
sugar, for his energies were quite as actively employed in 
taking care that no harm came to the sugar industry as 
' Senate prrKeedingi of Sept. 2, 1800, " Cang^iaioii&l Reo«Td," ^. 9534. 
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the senators from the wool-growing States were to prevent 
undue competition with the domestic clip. There was no 
reason why protectionists who were not ashamed to avow 
their principles should disclaim the motives attributed to 
them by Mr. Gibson. 

The reciprocity section which became a part of the act 
of 1890 was not greatly modified after it was first intro- 
duced as an amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Finance. The general provision is as follows : — 

That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with coun- 
tries producing the following articles, and for this purpose, 
on and after the first day of January, 1892, whenever and 
BO often as the President shall be satisfied that the govern- 
ment of any country producing and exporting sugars, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of 
such articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the 
agricultural or other products of tlie United States, which 
in view of the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides into the United States he may deem 
to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by procla- 
mation to that effect, the provisions of this act relating to 
the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, 
and hides, the production of such country, for such time 
as he shall deem just, and in such case and during such 
suspension duties sliall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and liides, the product of or 
exported from such designated country as follows, namely : 

Then follows a schedule of duties upon sugar ranging 
from seven tenths of a cent up to two cents a pound ; upon 
molasses, four cents a gallon ; upon coffee, three cents a 
pound ; upon tea, ten cents a pound ; upon hides and 
skins, one and one half cents a pound. 

The reciprocity amendment did not come formally be- 
fore the Senate until the time for debate, fixed by the 
unanimous agreement heretofore mentioned, had expired. 
But the latitude permitted by Senate rules and customs 
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gave an opportunity for several irregular discassions 
the subject. On tlie whole the speeches and colloqaies 
threw little light on the question. The senators on both 
sides seemed to be manceuvring for position, and the 
political contests looming up in the future were ever 
before their eyes. The moat profitable debate was on the 
question of the constitutionality of the reciprocity section. 
There were two views, each of which was plausible and 
easy to be defended. The Democrats maintained that the 
section conferred upon the President in a certain contin- 
gency the power to levy duties upon imports, which duties 
were not imposed by Congress ; and that he was further 
entrusted with the power at his own discretion to abrogate 
those duties and reimpose them. This view had the sup- 
port also of Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, and of Mr. 
Evarts, of New York, whose knowledge and experience 
as constitutional lawyers were recognized by their fellow 
Republicans as giving great weight to their opinions. 
Mr. Evarts spoke in opposition to that part of the reci- 
procity amendment which empowered the President to 
proclaim the imposition of duties against countries which 
maintained unreasonable tariffs upon American goods ; 
and proposed an amendment that the President should 
report the fact of such adverse tariffs to Congress, for its 
action. Mr. Edmunds did not sjieak upon the constitu- 
tional question, but he did make a speech in opposition 
to the principle of reciprocity treaties generally, and 
voted with Mr. Evarts when the yeas and nays were 
called on the amendments. Otherwise the vote was on 
party lines, and the reciprocity section was added to the 
bill by a vote of 37 to 28. 

The Republican contention was that the duties were 
imposed by the bill, and therefore by the action of Con- 
gress, upon the goods of all countries which refused 
reasonable hospitality to American goods, and that the 
President was merely empowered and directed to asoertaiii 
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and proclaim a fact, whereupon the act of CoDgreas took 
effect automatically. In short, it wae not a delegation of 
legislative power to the President. "The act," said Mr. 
Spooner, of Wisconsin, "passes from Congress a com- 
pleted act. ... It will be observed that to the President 
is not given the power of fixing the rate of duty, nor of 
selecting the subjects upon which it shall be levied. . ■ . 
Nor is it left discretional^ with the President, the contin- 
gency having in his judgment arrived, to issue or not his 
proclamation."' He and other senators cited other lawB 
in which similar power had been granted and exercised 
without question, and a decision of the Supreme Court, 
in 1810," the syllabus of which is as follows : "The legis- 
lature may make the revival of an act depend upon a 
future event, and direct that event to be made known by 
proclamation." 

Although the senators of opposing political faiths dif- 
fered widely upon the question, it came up for decision 
at so late a period in the prolonged consideration of the 
bill that the debate proceeded languidly, and no member 
of the body seemed to have made so careful a study of 
the subject as many senators had made in preparing to 
discuss the proper rate of duty upon iron ore, window 
glass, and binding-twine, 

The wool and woollen schedule has formed a promi- 
nent subject of discussion and controversy in the consider- 
ation of almost every tariff bill since 1820, and the act of 
1890 did not furnish an exception to the rule. The 
mention of the duties upon these classes of merchandise 
has been postponed to this point not because the wool and 
woollen clauses were less important relatively than they 
bad been, but because the struggle over them presented 
little of novelty. From the time of the passage of the 
aet of 1867, which dealt exclusively with wool and its 
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manufactures, there had beeo peace between the growers 
and the consamers of wooL It was ^reetl that wool should 
have adequate protection ; that tbe manufacturers should 
have a compensatisg duty on tbe basis of one pound of 
finished goods to four pounds of unwashed wool ; and 
that a further protective duty should be levied upon 
manufactured goods. The rule was observed, with a 
slight variation, in the act of 1883. Nevertheless, the 
woollen manufacture was not profitable under the act of 
1807, and it was stUl less so under the act of 1883. 
Against the protest of the manufacturers the ooropen- 
eating duty was reduced by that act from 50 to 85 cents 
a pound, in consequence of a slight reduction of the duty 
on wool, and upon tbe theory that it required only three 
and a half pounds of unwashed wool to make one pound 
of finished goods. 

The situation when the Committee on Ways and Means 
entered on the consideration of the tariff was peculiar. 
The wool growers had been having a series of poor years, 
and tbe price of wool had declined. They attributed the 
evils imder which they were no doubt suffering to two 
causes : the reduction of duty just mentioned, and the low 
rate of duty imposed upon wool of the third class, carpet- 
wool. A low duty had always been imposed upon wool 
of that grade on the theory that none of it would, or could 
profitably, be grown in the United States. But the wool 
growers now insisted not only that such wool could be and 
was produced in the United States, but that there was 
extensive fraud in the importation of large quantities 
of wool of higher grade improperly classified as carpet- 
wool. 

It lias been said already that the keynote of the proposed 
tariff legislation was an extension of protection, to the 
degree which might be demanded, to the agricultural 
pro<lucts of the countrj'. Of such products which required 
protection, wool was admittedly the most important. It 
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was therefore evident early in the discussion of the subject 
that the desires of the wool growers were to be met in full. 
The sheep owners, for their part, were quite willing that 
adequate protection should be given to the manufactures 
of wool, provided their own demands were first satisfied. 
The situation produced a serious disagreemeut between 
the farmers and some of the manufacturers, who contended 
that the duties on the raw material were already sufGciently 
high ; that an increase rendered absolutely necessary a 
larger increase of the duty on finished goods, which might 
make the schedule and the entire tariff law unpopular j 
and that the best way to make good prices and a large 
demand for wool was to render the manufacture of goods 
from wool possible and profitable. 

An additional complication arose from the fact that the 
carpet niunufacturers denied the allegations of the wool 
growers with respect to the raw material of their industry. 
They asserted that no carpet-wool was grown in the 
country, and that no protection less than that given to 
combing and clothing wools would induce a domestic 
sheep-farmer to raise the animals from which that coarse 
fibre was obtained. They also brought forward statistics 
which apparently accounted for the use in carpet factories 
of substantially all the wool of the third class imported, 
in order to disprove the statement that high-class wools 
were admitted fraudulently at the low rate of duty. But 
their arguments had no effect. The intention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and the intention of 
Congress, being to satisfy the farmers and win them over 
completely to the cause of protection, the demand for 
increased wool duties had to be met. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the schedule, 
nor to summarize the debate in either House upon the 
subject. The principle of wool duties was to be discussed 
in a more thorough fashion upon the next occasion of a 
tariff controversy ; and little was left to be said that was 
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novel either in Bubatance or in form regarding the expe- 
diency of high duties on woollen fabrics. The woollen 
manufacturers were divided upon the policy of tlie 
schedule. The tendency of opinion outside of New Eng- 
land was in favor of the wool growers' position. The 
carpet manufacturers, on the other hand, complained that 
the other branches of the wool industry sold them out in 
order to secure themselves, and that they were singled out 
of the whole category of manufacturers to receive a great 
reduction of protection — a blow which they could hardly 
survive. Many old friendships were broken up by the 
accusations of treachery. Nevertheless the determination 
of those who bad the bill in charge was so strongly in 
favor of acceding to the wool growers' demands that it is 
not necessary to suppose that any of the wool roanu- 
faoturers attempted to barter away the rights of the carpet 
men. Since they yielded nothing which they could pos- 
sibly have retained, they could claim nothing in consider- 
ation of their yielding. 

The other matters that were subjects of controversy 
during the prolonged debate in the Senate were almost 
innumerable, — glass, cotton goods, salt, lumber, metals, 
and the rates of duty upon scores of different articltis under 
each general head. The Southern senators tried to put 
cotton-bagging on the free list, but were defeated, 24 to 31. 
They also failed to reduce to 35 per cent, ad valorem the 
duty fixed by the bill on cotton. ties. Mr. Davis, of Min- 
nesota, a Republican, led to success a movement to put 
binding-twine on the free list, for the benefit of the wheat 
growers of the West. His amendment wiis adopted by a 
vote of 38 to 18, no less than fifteen Republicans iu this 
case rejecting the duty proposed by the Committee on 
Finance. The House fixed the rate at oue and one fourth 
cents a pound ; the Committee on Finance proposed one 
and one eighth cents. The conference committee com- 
promised on seven tenths of a cent. This was almost the 
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only instance in which the oommittee was defeated on a 
matter regarded as important. 

At last the bill was passed and approved. It received 
the President's signature on the Ist of October ; it was 
to go into operation on the 6th of the same month. All 
the provisions relating to sugar, however, wore to go into 
effect not at that time but on April 1, 1891. The biennial 
election of members of Congress was but one month iu the 
future. It is possible that the managers of the bill fore- 
saw the danger in putting such an act in operation on the 
eve of a general election, but did not find any way to avoid 
it. Perhaps they were self-deceived as to the poptdar 
opinion of their measure. But, whatever explanation 
may be given, they were quickly enlightened and disdSv- 
ered that they had committed a tactical blunder of the 
most stupendous character. All the increases of duty 
which threatened to enhance the prices of commodities 
went into operation at once. The one great boon of free 
sugar, which was really almost the only article of lai^ 
daily consumption by all tlie people the price of which 
would be materially changed, was withheld for six months. 

A hundred times during the progress of the bill through 
Congress its opponents had accompanied their denunci- 
ations of its provisions with confident predictions of a swift 
vengeance to be visited upon the inventors, leaders, and 
abettors of that which they deemed a wanton outrage. So 
far as the senators and congressmen, to whom these warn- 
ings were nominally nddressed, were concerned, the pro- 
phecies of evil were disregarded or treated with ridicule. 
It was believed that the Senate, at least, was safely Re- 
publican for ten years to come. So long as it was con- 
trolled by that party a repeal or injurious modification of 
the tariff wa.s out of the question ; and the Republican 
leaders believed that long before a hostile revision of the 
tariff would be possible the act would have vindicated it- 
self. It may be doubted U the people of the country were 
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mDch coDcemed regarditig the bill, previous to its GdiI 
passage, or if the senators who foretold political disaster 
to the makers of the tariff bad asy other basis for tbelr 
vatici nations than their wishes. 

But directly after the passage of the bill a tariff cam- 
paign was began that has no match in the opportunity 
which circamstances afforded, in the ingenuity, shrewdness, 
energy, and persistency with which it was carried on, or 
in the bewilderingly speedy success which it attained. 
History tells of hardly any other act of equal important 
which became so unpopular in a short time as was the 
McKinley tariff, or of any measure which a political 
party had received a ^uosi commission to enact that so 
quickly compassed the undoing of that party. The oppor- 
tunity was unequalled. The prices wlileb consumers must 
pay for certain articles would surely be raised for a time 
— temporarily, the protectionists asserted ~ at least until 
American competition could effect a reduction to the old 
rates. Moat of those who dealt in such articles were 
opposed to increase of duty. They began immediately to 
issue circulars to their customers announcing that owing to 
the higher duty prices must be advanced. In man}' c 
such circulars were warranted by the conditions tliat con- 
fronted them. In many cases they were not warranted; 
but it was a shrewd movement on tlieir part to advertise 
that the goods they had for sale would soon advance in 
price, and that purchasers would act wbely in buying at 
once. This is one of the commonest devices of company 
promoters. " Buy now at twenty-five cents a share, fop 
the price will be raised next week to fifty cents." Once 
this movement began, it became the fashion. Advertise- 
ments and trade circulars announcing advancing prices 
became the material, in excessive abundance, of free trade 
and tariff reform argument, in the press and on the 
stump. 

A partial list, compiled from the editorial columns of ona 
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daily newspaper devoted to tbe reform, of articles on which 
it was aaserted that the tariff had laid burdens which would 
be felt by the people generally, comprises leather gloves, 
cigars, photographs (in consequence of increased duty on 
photographic paper), pearl buttons, alpaca, potatoes, car- 
pets, tinware, kuit underclothing, musical instruments, 
canned goods, pepper, glass tumblers, pocket-knives, hats, 
clothing, cotton plush, and table cutlery. It is undeniable 
and not denied that on most of these articles there had 
been a more or less considerable increase of duty, justify- 
ing higher retail prices. Nevertheless the importance of 
the increase was frequently grossly exaggerated, and no 
account whatever was taken of the remissions of duty 
which more than offset the additional burdens. A com- 
plete general answer to tlie assertion that the McKinley 
act increased taxation is afforded by the fact that in 1889 
the value of importations was 741 millions, and the duty 
collected 220 millions ; and that iu 1892, the first full 
year under the McKinley law, the importations were 813 
millions in value, and the duty collected 174 millions. 
The act did not diminish the gross imports, nor draw a 
larger, but a smaller, aggregate amount from the people. 

Some of tlie assertions current at the time deserve to 
he examined critically. They are interesting in them- 
selves ; they illustrate the exaggeration common at the 
time ; since they were printed apparently in good futh 
and seemed to have an effect upon the people, they show 
how ready men were to accept without examination and 
without the exercise of their reasoning powers, whatever 
might be said in their hearing against the new tariff. 

A simple example is presented by pearl buttons. A 
Boston merchant, interviewed by a reform newspaper of 
that city,' said that a certain kind of pearl buttons cost 
twenty cents a gross to land in this country, and that the 
duty on them was four cents a gross ; that such buttons 
' " BoitoD Poat, " Ootobar 10, 1600. Editoiul p«ga. 
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retailed for five cents a dozen ; that the new tari£F, by im- 
posing a duty for each " line " in addition to the old rate, 
added (ifty>five cents to the cost and made them worth, 
duty paid, seventy-Dine cents a gross ; and that thereafter 
they would retail for fifteen cents a dozen. Accepting this 
merchant's figures, which are no doubt correct, the old sys- 
tem had given a margin of thirty-six cents a gross between 
the duty-paid price and the cost to the consumer, — one 
hundred and fifty per cent, advance between the importer 
and the household. The new system would give a mar- 
gin of one dollar and one cent upon the same merchandise, 
which, to be Rure, would be something under one hundred 
and thirty per cent., for trade profits. One would say that 
the importer was rather more unreasonable than tlie gov- 
ernment, and that a measure which gave even a slight pros- 
pect of an increase of competition would be a boon to the 
poor sennug-women whose woes so stirre<l the sympathies 
of tariff reform senators. 

The exaggeration in regard to tinware and the canning 
industiy associated with it was carried to the most absard 
lengths. It was seriously given out and published far 
and wide that the inevitable consequence of the higher 
duty on tin plate would be an advance of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, in the price of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The basis of the assertion was an increase of one 
and two tenths cents on a pound of tin plate, which would 
possibly amount to one third of a cent on the tin used ia 
putting up a can of tomatoes, and less than three per 
cent, on the retail price of the cheapest can of the cheapest 
vegetables, which change in the rate of duty was not to 
take place for eight months. All the persons concerned 
in any industry in which tin plate was used joined in the 
effort to make the duty on that article unpopular. It 
may not be fair to employ the word "conspiracy " 
characterize their course of action. It seemed 
their interest to magnify the burden that was about 
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placed upon them, and they joined in the moTement, one 
and all, witliout neediug to he urged or to organize for 
the purpose. In at least one casa a canning factory 
ostentatiously posted a reduction of wages, and puhlished 
as a reason the impossibility of continuing in business 
at the prevailing scale of wages. It is not unreasonable 
to think that the advance in the price of goods and the 
reduction of wages combined to make that an exceedingly 
good season for the users of tin plates, particularly as the 
importation of tin plates on an enormous scale at the old 
rate of duty proceeded until the beginning of the next can- 
ning aeasou,' when there was — if the Treasury statistics 
are an indication — a full supply for a half year in excess 
of the usual stock on hand. If those statistics do not give 
that indication, it is a necessary conclusion that the can- 
ning business, so far from suffering a grievous diminu- 
tion, as the canners and packers apprehended, was unusu- 
ally large, after the passage of the McKinley tariff law. 

The tinware men were not behind the canners in pro- 
testing that their industry was threatened with ruin. 
Tliey announced an immediate advance of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, on their wares, thus anticipating the in- 
creased duty on their raw material by eight months, 
during which time they could and did procure a large 
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632,224,296 
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727.945.972 


21.002,209 


1889-90 




674,684,458 


20,748,228 
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1,057,711.501 


36,366.680 


16S1-02 




403,030,785 


11,793.299 


1392-93 




613,879,090 


17,252,219 



The plnteB imported during the firat four yean pud dnty at the old rate ; 
the new datj did not go into effect until the beginning of the Racal year 
1691-92. It will be noticed thftl the import price of tin platea in 1800-Bl 
was 3.44 centfl per pound : in 1892-93 only 2.S1 oeuta. More tbui half the 
•xotM of duty waa offset by a redaotion o{ the foreign piioe, 
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supply of that material. At the same time an appeal 
was made to the coasiuner which surpasses in audauity of 
conception any other political device of our time. When 
it was made it aroused the indignation of the supporters 
of the tariff to the highest pitch. To-day, say what we 
may of it from the point of view of political ethics, it 
moves chiefly one's sense of humor. Tin pedlers were 
sent through the country districts, their vans loaded with 
the familiar pans and other kitchen utensils " marked 
up " to absurdly high figures. They were iustmcted to 
represent that the increase was due to the new tariff, and 
that tinware would never be lower so long as the law was 
in force. Thus the farmers' wives were made political 
agents to secure votes against " McKinleyiam," 

The exaggeration did not confine Itself to specific arti- 
cles. It extended itself to the whole cost of living. The 
New York " Times " ' announced editorially that " a mod- 
erate estimate of the increased cost of living in this city 
for the year 1891 is one fifth. That is to say it will take 
81I.2O to buy what has been got for $1." " A New York 
merchant," quoted by the same authority, " after a car^ 
ful examination," concludes " that the necessaries of life 
must advance about thirty per cent." The chief neces- 
saries of life are food, clothing, and shelter. The tariff 
did not affect bread and meat in the slightest degree ; it 
promised and gave a large reduction in the cost of sugar. 
It made a slight fiuriy in the market for clothing which, 
nevertheless, during the period the McKinley act was in 
force, was lower on the average than ever before. Of 
course it did not touch rents, nor did it make any change 
whatever in the price of fuel. In short, it is easily 
demonstrable that the cost of living to the average house- 
holder was lower rather than higher under the McKinley 
law. It is open to objectors to show that the tariff did 
tend to augment the family budgets of Americana, and 
' Qooted by the " Boltoii Post," data not ^nn. 
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that the tendency was counteracted bj other agencies. 
But an assertion to that effect is not proof. 

In addition to the effort to persuade wage-earners that 
the tariff was an injury to them in the matter of the 
prices of articles which they must buy, there was an 
attempt which had surprising success to induce them to 
believe that the law had a harmful influence u^ion prices. 
After what had been said of the feelings of carpet manu- 
facturei's with regai-d to the act, one is prepared to find a 
man engaged in that industry ^ declaring that " if people 
have any idea that wages will go up a cent in consequence 
of the McKinley bill, they arc mistaken. If there is any 
change in wages it must have a downward tendency. 
And what is more, the McKinley law will, in all proba- 
bility, force manufacturers to drop many of the men and 
women who are now enijiloyed." The history of manu- 
factures and of labor during the ensuing years is a suf&- 
cient reply to this remarkable prediction ; but for the 
moment it answered the purpose of the i>erson who made 
it, and still more the purposes of the [jolitical party which 
was carrying on the most vigorous anti-tariff campaign 
ever waged. 

It is not to be supposed that the supporters of the act 
were idle and silent during that single month of October 
in which defeat was organized for them. But the assaults 
on the tariff were so many, were so difficult to answer, 
and were addressed to persons who would only accident- 
ally be reached with the refutation of the criticisms upon 
tlie bill, that from the beginning the advocates of protec- 
tion had no chance. The New York " Tribune " no doubt 
expressed the opinion of the tariff men that there was a 
combination of interested parties and politicians " to de- 
feat the purpose of the tariff bill and to plunder the 
people," and that the trade circulars which played such a 
prominent i>art in the campaign merely made the sup- 
> Mr. Hi^ni, a cupet roannf Botnrer sf New Turk- 
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posed new burdens of the tariff " a pretext for extortion.' 
But the people at that time were not listening to th«i 
" Tribune." General denials did not remove the impre^i 
aion which specific allegations supported by revised price- 
lists made upon them. Being ready to be convinced that 
the tariff was an outrageous measure that would both 
diminish their earnings and increase the cost of what thejr 
must buy, they hearkened readily and only to those whsj 
undertook to convince them. 

The end came on the 4th of November, four weeks' 
after the tariff act took effect. It was a revolution. The 
Democratic victory was overwhelming. Hai-dly a Repute 
lican representative from the Southern States survived 
the shock ; almost every Northern State returned a m^ 
jority of Democratic or Populist Congressmen. Such 
States, previously Republican by enormous majorities, aa 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Kansas were among those of which the statement is true. 
The delegations from the six New England States were 
equally divided between the parties. Less than 90 of the 
332 members elected to the Fifty-second Congress were 
Republicans. The result seemed to be, and in a certain 
real sense it was, an emphatic rejection of the protection 
system by the voters of the countiy. Had the verdict been 
based upon a calm consideration of facts, and bad it been 
reached after a sifting of evidence and a cool balancingf 
of the merits of the opposing systems, it might, and prob- 
ably would, have been final. But enough has been said to 
show that it was not arrived at in that way. It was based 
upon misrepresentation, and was a hasty, not to say ft 
pettbh, judgment upon a measure the effect of which could 
not be known nor even guessed with confidence. The 
advocates of free trade hold to their principles on the 
theory tliat they are conducive to the good uot of any one 
man or of any class, but to that of the whole country. 
Protectionists urge the restrictive tariff from equally high 
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motives, and most of them have no selfish interest in the 
promotion of the industries that receive tariff assistance. 
The political revolution of 1890 was brought about by 
men who fancied themselves wronged because tinware was 
to be higher, by philanthropists who pitied the sewing- 
women condemned to poverty by an advance in the price 
of pearl buttons, by young men about town who resented 
an additional tax on cigars. Their inconsiderate votes— 
subsequent history shows that they thought differently 
upon reconsideration — prepared the way for a fresh ex- 
periment under lower duties, and ultimately for a signal 
victory for protection. 
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The title of ""The McEinley Bill'' was'^An act to redaoe 
the revenue, to equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes." The plethoric condition of the Treasury and 
the consequent temptation to extravagance on the part of 
Congress furnished Mr. Cleveland with the occasion for 
his famous message of 1887. The situation did not change 
in the years immediately following, and the Bepublicana 
admitted that the surplus was too large. The net receipts 
of the government, the net ordinary expenditures, and the 
Treasury surplus for a series of years beg^inning with 1886 
and covering the period up to the enactment of the Demo- 
cratic tariff of 1894, exhibits the situation so far as the 
fiscal aspects of the tariff question are concerned. 



T6sr. NflC R6O0ipta> 

1885-86.... $336,439,727 
1886-87.... 371,403,278 



1887-88.... 
1888-89. . . . 
1881MK).... 
1890-91.... 
1891-92.... 
1892-98.... 



379,266,076 
387.050,059 
403,080,983 
392,612,447 
354,937,784 
385^19,629 



Ordiimy 
ezpenditiirM.^ 

8242,483,139 

267,932,180 

259,653,959 

281,996,616 

297,736,487 

355,372,685 

845,023,331 

383,477,956 

867,525,280 



Surplu. 

$93,956,588 

103,471,096 

119,612,116 

105,054,443 

105,344,496 

37^9,762 

9,913,453 

2/^1,673 

69,803,261 s 



1803-94.... 297,722,019 

It will be observed that during the first five years of 
the period reported the surplus averaged one hundred and 

^ Indnding interest on the public debt, which is not claased as ordinarj 
expenditure in the Treasury tables. The post-office income is not reported 
in the receipts, but the deficiency of the postal service is included in ex- 
penditures. 

* Deficit 
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five million!! annnally ; that it declined to thirty-seven 
millions in the fiscal year during which the McKiuley act 
was in operation nine months ; that it fell to ten millions 
in 1802, was almost extinguished \a 1893, and was followed 
by a deficit of seventy millions in 1894. In order to ob- 
tain a correct view of the causes which produced this 
untoward result it ia necessary to bring forward some 
additional statistics of the years under consideration. 
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The foregoing tables will enable us to explain in part 
the singular change which came over the national finances 
during the periwl covered by them. They do not explain 
the events fully, although upon a superficial study they 
seem to do so. Other causes were at work, varied and 
complex. The McKioley act, as will be seen at a glance, 
accomplished the first object announced in its title. It 
reduced tlie revenue. It did not cause a diminution in the 

1 Inoloding rtriiiixnia of fiirei{ni mBTchaniliu, vhieh ranged froin 12 to 
23 millioiu. 
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amount of imports ; neither its aathors nor its sappor 
ever asserted a purpose to effect such a diminution. On 
the contrary the value of importations increased steadily 
from 1886 until 1893. Each year except 1892 showed an 
adyance over the year preceding, and the imports of 1893 
were valued 36 per cent, higher than those of 1886. 
\evertheless the customs receipts in 1893 were but eleven 
millions, or five and a half per cent., more in 1S93 than in 
1886 ; and they were twenty-sii millions less in 1893 than 
in 1890, upon importations greater in value by eighty-six 
millions. This particular decrease was chiefly the resnlt 
of a deliberate sacriliee of the sugar duty, the great boon 
which was offered to the people by the McKioley act. 
More than fifty millions of revenue was surrendered, and 
in addition the Treasury was charged with sugar bounties, 
which, io the year of the first national deficit since the 
close of the Civil War, amounted to twelve millions more. 
Furthermore the pension charges increased enormously. 
In the whole period 1886-94 they increased seventy-eight 
millions. They were fifty-two millions more in 1893 than 
in 1890. If we compare these two years, 1890 when the 
McKiuley act was passed and 1893 when the new admin< 
istration undertook to reform it, we find a loss of fifty-four 
millions of revenue, a new expenditure of nine millions for 
sugar bounties, and an increase of fifty-two millions on 
account of pensions, a combination almost sufficient to 
have wiped out even the wonderful surplus of 1888. All 
these changes were undoubtedly the result of Bepublican 
legislation, and they reduced the surplus to a paltry two 
and a half millions. On the other hand it was not Re- 
publican legislation but the expectation of Demooratio 
legislation in the direction of lower duties that caused a 
decrease of more than two hundred millions, value of inu 
ports, in 1894 as compared with 1893, and a loss of almost 
seventy millions of revenue from customs.' The sum so 
1 Import! fat home oooBiuuptiaD, dutiable, 1603, S4C>0,282,e20 ; ISMy 
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lost was, in fact, almost exactly the amount of the deficit 
in the year 1893-94. 

Id stating explicitly the perilous position of the Trea- 
sury when the Democrats took over the government, and 
the direct agency of the Republicana in bringing it to 
that position, the author must not be understood as laying 
unqualified blame upon the Republican Congress. The 
verdict might be guilty, with extenuating circumstances. 
There is good ground for holding that the decline in the 
surplus would not have been so great, at all events that 
there would have been no deficit, if the Republicans had 
continued to hold the power. They undertook to reduce 
the revenue, and succeeded only too well. They also 
adopted certain policies which laid heavy burdens upon 
the revenue so reduced. Had they remained in control 
of Congress and of the executive department they would 
have been compelled, in recognition of their mistake in 
crippling the Treasury at both ends, to amend their own 
laws, at least to the extent of saving a nominal surplus. 
This they were unable to do. Before the first indications 
appeared that a revision of fiscal measures was imperative 
one end of the Capitol was occupied by a Democratic 
House of Representatives. It may further be contended, 
without impeaching in the smallest degree the patriotism 
or the wisdom of the Democratic party, that the fact of 
its success was effectual in preventing a fair trial of the 
McKinley law. It was nothing more than enlightened 
self-interest that prompted importers of sugar to buy and 
bring into the country all the raw sugar tlieir means and 
the markets of the world would enable them to purchase.' 

*2SS.MA,702; decnase, S 142.636.8 18. Datiea thereon, 1^93, E108,3TS.4&3; 
18M, tl2S.681.6e9: decnBM, <e9,WI,G84. Thewi anionnU differ from 
thow of total iiDporti, wbieh indicate a slill Ufger loaa. Tha decline id 
the amooDt of free gtwdi importud n>aa Hnuilliir, bolli abeolntely and aom- 

' Tho imports of siignr in the year 1S1>3-D4 eioeeded those of the prari- 
jear b; 2(M),000 long toi^ 
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They foresaw the imposition of a duty, and took the 
natui'al and proper means of avoiding it. On tbe other 
hand the importers of articles of the protected classes 
rightly forecasted a reduction of duties and purchased no 
more than could be marketed before tbe new tariff should 
go into effect. Finally the political overturn so deranged 
everything, caused so much uncertainty and apprehension 
as to the future of every business in any way dependent 
upon the protective features of the tariff, that operations 
in all the channels of commerce and trade were diminished 
in volume, acondition which always of necessity has an 
adverse influence upon the Treasury. Yet it cannot be 
contended that a party in power is exempted from i-espon- 
sibility for tbe ill success of its measures when its politi- 
cal skies are clouded. A party takes and is bound to 
take tlie chances of a political tempest. Its laws should 
be framed so as to be appropriate for stormy as well as 
for fair weatlior. It can throw off the responsibility for 
disaster resultiug from those laws only if it can justly 
allege that they have been malad ministered. 

Although upon the face of the statistics that have been 
presented it appears that the Treasury reverse is almost 
exactly accounted for by the repeal of the sugar duty, 
the pa}-ment of the sugar bounties, and the increase of 
pensions, yet other agencies, as has already been said, 
contributed to the result. These agencies counterbalanced 
the direct benefit the McKtuley act brought, not to the 
Treasury but to the people. For if it be true that a 
remission of taxation enures to the benefit of the people 
and ministers to their prosperity — a proposition which 
is not likely to be disputed in any quarter — then the 
abrogation of the sugar duty, which is almost a tax per 
capita, resting as it does in nearly equal amount upon 
rich and poor alike, must have been an enormous boon to 
the American people.' The wholesale price of sugar 
' TtiB aiuiiia] RTengfl wboleule prioa of praaalsted mgar, in Kew Vnk, 
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during tlie three years immediately after the enactment 
of the McKiuley law was exactly 2.5 cents less than the 
corresponding price during the three years immediately 
preceding that act. Upon a per capita consumption aver- 
aging 54 pounds during the earlier and 64 pounds during 
the Ifiter years of the period,^ the reduction of the cost of 
sugar in the family budget was $1.35 at least for every 
inhabitant of the country, or more than one third of the 
total duty on imports, per capita, collected by the govem- 
ment.* If it bo urged, according to the free trade theory, 
that a part only of a protective duty goes to the govern- 
ment, that the remission of the sugar duty was more than 
offset by enhanced rates on manufactured goods, resulting 
in higher prices, to the benefit of manufacturers but to the 
injury of the poor, and that consetjuently the people paid 
more in taxes under the McKinley law than they did 
before, — the answer to the argument Is easy. We need 
not discuss the free trade principle thus cited, we might 
even admit it, for the sake of argument. The fact that 
prices generally were lower under the McKinley act than 
under the tariff which preceded it is destrnctive of the 
thesis that the act of 1890 increased the cost of living. 
Whatever may have been the cause, whatever may have 
been tlic change in the condition and the profits of manu- 
facturers, that fact controls. The lower prices prevailed 
in respect of most if not all of the protected articles, — 
coal, iron, cotton cloth, and woollen goods among them. 
The distribution of the price of merchandise makes no dif- 
ference to the purchaser after the money passes from hi8 
hands. It neither injures noi; benefits him if the amount 
of a duty assessed upon the pocket-knife which he buys 

in 18SS, wu 7.18 oente ; in 1889. 7.89 eenU ; in ISOO, 6.27 ceuU ; in 1891, 
4.65 oenUi in 1802, 4.35 o«nU; in 1B93, 4.84 cents. (Sutiatical Abalnot 
fm 1895, p. 376.) 

> aid. p. 291. 

■ Dat7 per capita coUected, 1888, >3.eO ; 1889, S3.62 ; 1800, «3,62. Jhid, 

p. Me. 
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goes to the Treasury or to the cutler. All he cares for, 
unless lie be greatly interested in the tariff question, is 
whether the knife is cheap or dear. Inasmuch as all 
authorities agree that the scale of prices was lower under 
the McKiuley act than before, that measure cannot be 
held accountable for an increase in the cost of living, and 
consequently for a malign influence upon the prosperity 
of the country. 

Indeed it was during this self-same period of the oper- 
ation of the McKinley act that the outcry was most per- 
sistent that the country was being carried rapidly on the 
road to ruin by a terrible fall in prices. The decline in 
the nominal values of goods was ascribed to the partial 
discontinuance of the use of silver as money. It was 
treated as a calamity, and those who uttered this complaint 
were to a large extent the same statesmen who in the 
next breath assured the workingmau that the McKinley 
act was increasing the price of everything he bad to buy. 
Manifestly in the one case or the other the argument needs 
to be revised, for a fall in the price of an article and a 
rise in the price of the same article cannot take place at 
one and the same time, nor can both of the movements be 
injurious to the same person. The part which silver 
played in the economy of the period is discussed in the 
preceding chapter. To a large extent the malady was 
hypochondria. There was a morbid depression resulting 
from gloomy fancies, rather than from a real ailment. In 
the view of the author the chief cause of the failure of 
the McKinley act to protect the Treasury from loss of the 
surplus is to be found in the extensive industrial changes 
then about to culminate, which temporarily prevented the 
country from reaping fully the fruits of its activities. 
The reasons for this opinion need not be repeated. What- 
ever effect the situation in respect of silver may have had, 
on the one hand in a calamitous fall in prices, to the detri- 
ment of the poor, as the advocates of the white metal 
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maintained, on the other hand in a hampering of enter- 
prise through the apprebenaion of capitalists that the 
value of debts owed t« them was about to be cut in half, 
— in either case the Kepublicans were responsible for 
that evil also. If tlie Bland Dollar Act of 1878, and the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1890 did not represent the policy 
which Republicans generally approved, those measures 
were nevertheless concessions, born of political timidity, 
to a propaganda the strength of which they did not ven- 
ture to test. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as the fiscal 
consequences of the McKinley act are concerned, as the 
events of the time present themselves to the mind of the 
author, may be stated thus : that in a time of average pros- 
perity and of political stability the act would have been 
productive of ample revenue ; but that an industrial dis- 
turbance greater than the country had ever known, a con- 
dition of universal uneasiness and apprehension, — on the 
part of some persons because silver was too little used as 
money, on the part of the rest because it was too much so 
nsed — and the business uncertainty engendered by a 
political revolution which threatened to be complete and 
permanent ; all these things contributed to the result of 
reducing the surplus far below the point intended by the 
Republicans. 

Since a political party cannot excuse the failure of a 
piece of legislation for which it is responsible by pleading 
that unforeseen circumstances prevented its success, the 
Democrats were fairly entitled to a verdict upon an accu- 
sation that the McKinley act considered as a fiscal mea- 
sure pure and simple was a political blunder. It was for 
them to propose a law that would produce sufficient re- 
venue. Inasmuch as they denounced the fundamental 
principle on which the act was based, that of protection as 
well as revenue, it was their privilege and duty to bring 
forward, and when they should obtain the power to psAB, 
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a law whioli shoiild, while providing ade<]aate revennat i 
eliminate all duties levied for purposes of protection, aod 
reduce to a revenue standard all duties retained. We are 
to see how tliat duty, explicitly undertaken by tliemselvea 
and in no sense imposed upon them by their political 
opponents, was performed. 

Before entering upon that subject it is proper to say 
briefly that the McKinley act accomplisbed the equalization 
of duties and the " other purposes " announced but not spe> 
cified in the title, as effectually as it reduced the revi 
The agricultural schedule was successful in the object for 
which it was framed as will be discovered by any one who 
studies the tables of importations. Raw materials were 
greatly favored by the act, in spite of assertions to tha 
contrary by opponents of the measure. The importation 
of crude articles intended for manufacture, admitted free 
of duty, increased in value from 119 million dollars in 
1890, the highest amount in any year up to that time, to 
149 millions in 189X ; to 156 millions in 1892; and to 
176 millions in 1893. Dutiable articles of the same class 
decreased in value from 60 millions in 1890 to 42 mil- 
lions in 1893. This was a direct consequence of the trans- 
fer of " raw materials " from the dutiable to the free list. 
In the year 1891-92, for the first time in tlie history of 
the government the value of free goods exceeded that of ' 
dutiable merchandise, and the excess continued to be oa 
the same side of the account so long as the McKinley act 
was In force. The foreign trade was in a healthy condi- 
tion ; both imports and exports increased. Those who 
adopt the free trade maxims cannot dispute the fact of a 
fair degree of prosperity under this law, in view of the 
increase of eleven per cent., amounting to 86 millions, in 
the value of imports, of which increase 20 millions was 
in articles of food, chiefly sugar, and 40 millions in the 
raw materials of manufacture. Meantime manufactures 
were prosperous, and until clouds began to darken tbe 
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political sky labor was fully employed. Two of the lead- 
ing features of tbe act which have Dot hitherto been men- 
tioBed were splendidly successful. The tin-plate manu- 
facture was established, and under the reciprocity policy 
the exports to Cuba were increased from less than 13 
millious in 1890 to nearly 20 millions in 1894. It can- 
not be doubted that far greater results would have been 
attained in respect of both these features had it not been 
for the political eveuts which indicated that as to both of 
them tbe national policy would be reversed. In short, it 
may be said without qualification that in spite of the 
impeding effect of a popular condemnation of the law 
before it had been in operation thirty days, its working waa 
satisfactory to those who were instrumental in passing it, 
in every respect save that it was inadequate as a revenue 



Tbe triumph of the Democrats in the congressional 
elections of 1890 was overwhelming. After the adjust- 
ments consequent upon contested elections had been made, 
the Democrats had 233 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Republicans 88, and the Fanners' Alliance, 
afterward known as Populists, 9. Mr. Charles F. Crisp, 
of Georgia, was elected Speaker, and he appointed Mr. 
William M. Springer, of Illinois, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The Republicans continued 
in control of the Senate ; they bad 47 members ; the Dem- 
ocrats 39 ; the Populists 2. The term of the Fifty-second 
Congress covered tbe second half of Mr. Harrison's term 
as President. 

The President in his annual message, in December, 
1891, maintained that the tariff act of 1890 in its results 
had "disappointed the evil prophecies of its opponents 
Bud in a large measure realized the hopeful predictions of 
its friends. Rarely," he asserted, " if ever before in the 
history of the country has there been a day when the pro- 
ceeds of one day's labor or the product of one farmed 
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acre would purcLase so large an amount of the things that 
enter into the livtug of the masses of the people." He ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was nothing in the condition 
of trade nor in the condition of the people of any class that 
suggested that the existing revenue laws bore oppressively 
upon the people or retarded the commercial development 
of the nation. Accordingly he deprecated change, or a 
renewal of the tariff agitation. 

Undoubtedly he did not expect his opinion to be accepted 
or his advice to be followed. The Democrats foresaw a 
political victory in 1892, and an opportunity to carry out 
the policy which they had advocated with more or less 
steadiness for some years. They were by no means united 
upon the issue of " a tariff for revenue only," but they 
were more harmonious upon that than upon any other, 
they were sure of some accessions from the Republican 
party if that were the paramount issue, and they entered 
upon a tariff campaign with conffdence and vigor. The , 
first thing in order was to determine upon a general plan 
of attack. Several methods vrere available : the House of 
Representatives might send to the Senate a bill propos- 
ing a complete revision of the tariff ; a general reduction 
might be proposed, on a scale of horizontal reduction ; 
or certain features of the existing law might be singled 
out for attack. The Democratic leaders unanimously re- 
jected the first plan. They said frankly, in speeches and , 
in writing, that to place before the public a scheme of a 
complete tariff just before the general election would be 
to repeat the Eepublican blunder and to risk a political 
defeat needlessly at a time when nothing could be accom- 
plished beyond a premature disclosure of their plana. 
Again, to propose a horizontal reduction not only would 
revive the memory of a notable Democratic failure, but it 
would be open to the objection of merely diminishing in 
degree the " iniquities " of the McKinley act, when they 
should be torn up, root and branch. They wisely chose 
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the tliiril method : attack upon what seemed to tbem the 
weakest points of the new tariff. There was a fourth 
course open to them, but it seems sever to have been con- 
Bidered seriously. It was to leave the law untouched 
and unattacked, iu confidence that it would prove so de- 
trimental to the country that the people would rise in 
indignation and demand that it be swept awaj completely. 
That also would have been taking more risk than a politi- 
cal party eager for power and hopeful of obtaining it could 
have been expected to take. 

The public was carefully prepared for the plan which 
was deemed the wisest. Mr. Springer wrote an article 
for the " North American Review " for February, 1892, in 
which he developed fully the reasons for the course that 
was to be pursued. Mr. David A. Wells, in a letter to Mr. 
Springer dated February 1, 1892,' argued strongly in favor 
of this mode of attack. No doubt he had verbally expressed 
this view, and wrote the letter expressly for publication. 
He argued that " to frame a new tariff bill, wisely embody- 
ing reform ideas "would be a work of immense labor, and 
that it would put the framers on the defensive ; whereas, 
until they obtained full power to carry their measure 
through to enactment, they should be the attacking party. 
It would bring down upon them the full force of the pro- 
tectionists. " On the other hand, under the tentative plaD 
— that is of a comparatively few issues — the tendency of 
those interests not immediately affected would be to slug- 
gishness and indifference." He made the point that Sir 
Bobert Peel, " in dealing with exactly the same problem 
as now confronts tariff legislators," repealed a few duties, 
thereby made his opponents in that case his strongest sup- 
porters when he brought forward his second measure, and 
ultimately toppled over the whole eiliSce of protection by 
pulling out the props singly. Mr. Wells gave it as his 

> " Tariff ReForm the Paramoimt Inoe." By William M. Springer. 
Hrw York, 1802, p. 310. 
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opinion that Sir Bobert would not have been saccessfol 
if be bad attempted to reform the British tariff as a whole, 
" and I venture to predict that if we now adopt the same 
policy," — that is, attack the American tariff in detail, — 
*' history on a grander scale will repeat itself." 

It is not intended to give at length the legislative his- 
tory of the bills which Mr. Springer introduced and 
carried through the House of Representatives. The Re- 
publicans sneered at the bills, which they contemptnoualy 
characterized as " pop-guns," and they never took Mr, 
Springer seriously or regarded him as a dangerous oppo- 
nent. The Democrats did not expect the bills to bet^ome 
law. To be sure, Mr. Springer said in bis " North Amer- 
ican Review " article that there were " several featurea of 
the McKinley bill (sic) which may be amended or repealed 
during this session," and that " the Republican Senate and 
the President would hardly take the responsibility of re- 
fusing some of the measures of relief which may be brought 
forward and passed by the House of Representatives." 
But he was too old a politician to suppose that the Repub- 
licans would be really alarmed by his " pop-guns." The 
usual Democratic justification of the measures waa that 
the party was conducting a "campaign of education." 
That they did quite effectively. They were far more active 
and successful in setting forth the advantages of free wool, 
free coal, free salt, free iron ore, and free raw materials 
generally, than were their opponents in advocating pro- 
tective duties upon them. Mr. Wells was quite right in 
his prediction that those who were not attacked in their 
interests would be comparatively sluggish and indifferent. 
There was no particular warmth in the opposition to mak- 
ing wool free, in the regions where tbe removal of the 
duty on coal was felt to be a local injury. The protec- 
tionists in Congress worked together and stood together. 
In the country, local public opinion was aroused upon those 
features only which touched the iutereets of the particular 
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oommaiiity. So far, Mr. Wella was right ; Iiis previsioo 
failed him when he supposed that in the face of an attack 
which could pass the condition of heing a threat, and was 
in danger of being successful, the protectionists would be 
indifferent or sluggish in the defence of their system as a 
whole and at every point. 

The bills that dealt with the tariff proper were five in 
number: (a) a bill to place wool on the free list and to 
reduce the duty on woollen goods ; (i) a bill to admit free 
of duty bagging for cotton, machinery for manufacturing 
bagging, cotton-ties, and cotton-gins ; (c ) a bill to place 
binding -twine on the free list ; ((/) a bill to reduce and 
ultimately to abolish the duty on tin and terne plates; 
and (e) to reduce the duty on lead ores. 

The wool bill abolished the duty on wool on and after 
the 1st day of January, 1893, reduced the duty on wool- 
len and worsted yams to a uniform thirty-five per cent., 
and on all goods made of wool it made a reduction of from 
five to twenty per cent. The bill was accompanied by 
a report in which there was nothing new, because there 
could be nothing uovel to be said upon a question that had 
been so often and so thoroughly discussed. It was brought 
to a vote on the 7th of April and was passed by a vote of 
194 ayes to 60 noes. The majority was composed entirely 
of Democrats and Populists ; the minority of 58 Republi- 
cans and 2 Democrats, both Wisconsin members. 

The cotton -bagging and cotton-ties bill came up on 
the next day and was passed oa the 9th of April. It 
provided for the admission free of duty of all material 
suitable for covering cotton, partly or wholly composed 
of flax, jute, or jute butts ; of all machinery used in the 
manufacture of bagging for cotton ; of cotton-gins and 
parts thereof ; and of all hoop or band iron or steel partly 
OP wholly manufactured into hoops or ties "for baling 
purposes." An amendment was proposed to substitute the 
^'Word " cotton " for " purposes " in the quoted clause, but 
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rejected. The bill was passed b; a vote of 167 ta 
the afBrmative, as before, being composed wbt^y of 
Democrats aad Populists, the negative of 44 Repablit 
and 3 Democrats, one each from Missouri, New Jetaej, 
and Wisconsin. 

The binding-twine bill was managed bj Mr. Bryan, o£ 
Nebraska, who, on May 2, moved to suspend the ntlea 
and pass the bill, wbicb was carried bj yeas 183, nays 47. 
Three Republicans, one from Kansas and two from South 
Dakota, voted in the affirmative ; three Democrats in the 
negative, members from New Jersey, New York, aad 
Wii 
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The tin-plate bill proposed to reduce the duty on all tin 
and teme plates, on ajid after October 1, 1892, to one 
cent a pound and to admit such articles free of duty on 
and after October 1, 1894 ; also to allow a rebate of one 
and two tenths cents on all original and unbroken pack- 
ages of tin plate held by importers, dealers, and consnmers, 
at the time the bill was to go into effect. This bill was 
passed, July 8, under a suspension of the rules by a vote 
of 207 to 61. No Democrat or Populist voted against this 
bill, and no Republican supported it. 

The fifth and last of the bills, that relating to lead ores 
and silver ores containing lead, was passed on the same 
day, July 8, also under a suspension of the rules, by 
a vote of 196, all Democrats or Populists, to 63, — 59 
Republicans and 4 Democi-ats, two from Pennsylvania, 
and one each from Montana and Ohio. 

The articles selected by the Democrats for their cam- 
paign of education were well chosen. Tbey were those 
which would recommend them to the voters whose suf- 
frages were not only desired but also presumably obtain- 
able. Free wool was a Democratic principle. Cheaper 
woollen goods bade fair to attract many of the wage- 
eaniers who were constantly urged to remember that 
when they bought their clothing they paid a tax for the 
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benefit of the manufacturers of woollen and worsted goods. 
Free cottun-b^ging and cotton-ties appealed to the 
South, the vote of which, to be sure, was already Demo- 
cratic ; freo binding-twine to the farmers of tlie graia- 
growing States ; free tin plates to the people of the fruit- 
raising region. It will be observed that free coal and free 
iron ore were not in the programme. Bills to abrogate 
the duty on those commodities would have encountered 
opposition in the middle Atlantic region, and it waa 
desirable to make no proposition which would reveal a 
lack of harmony in the purposes of a party bent on tariff 
reform. It must be conceded that considered as a piece 
of political strategy the plans of the Democrats were well 
and wisely laid and fully executed. Moreover they con- 
tributed to the object sought, and in due time obtained. 
The resistance encoimtered within the party was insignifi- 
cant. To be sure there were in all twelve Democratio 
votes against one or another of four of the bills. That 
they were votes against concrete things and not against the 
Democratic principle is shown by the fact that the twelve 
votes were given by eleven different members. 

The bills were all referred by the Senate to its Com- 
mittee on Finance, and in due time were reported back 
adversely by the committee. Each bill was accompanied 
by an elaborate report giving reasons why it should not 
become a law. Not one of the bills was taken up for 
action. 

From the day of the success of the Democratic party at 
the congressional elections of 1890 there was no doubt 
that the tariff was to be the great issue in the ensuing 
presidential election of 1892. There were other issues, 
but they were used only to attract or to hold votes which 
upon a plain question between protection and revenue 
reform would have been lost by one party or the other. 
The personality of the candidates of the leading parties, 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, entered into the case. 
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The great growth of the Populist party, chiefly in the 
Western States, was an important element in the canvass. 
This ia not the place to attempt an analysis of the sereral 
causes that led to the result of the election in 1892, and to 
apportion to each of these causes its share in that result. 
It is sufficient to say that the tariff was the determiniDg 
cause and. dismissing from consideration the other issues, 
to set forth the history of the canrass in its relatioD to this 
issue only. 

In the spring of. 1892 both parties were confident of 
victory. Some of the State elections of 1891 had en- 
couraged the Republicans to entertain a hope that ia one 
year more the country would have recovered wholly from 
the reaction of 1890. Moreover there was apparently a 
schism in the Democratic party in New York which seemed 
fatal to the prospect of that party in the "pivotal" State. 
Bnt the hopes of the Democrats, based upon the general 
situation, had a solid foundation. They were sure of the 
vote of the Southern States. They saw with delight the 
increase of Populist strength in the West ; for althoagh 
the new party drew into its ranks some Democrats, it 
made ruinous inroads upon the Republican party, and 
showed itself ready to coalesce with the Democrats in all 
States where such a fusion promised success. 

The Republican national platform reaffirmed " the 
American doctrine of protection," asserted " that the 
prosperous condition of our country is largely due to the 
wise revenue legislation of the Republican Congress," and 
'* that the prices of manufactured articles of general con- 
sumption have been reduced under the operation of the 
tariff act of 1890," and denounced "the efforts of the 
Democratic majority of the House of Representatives to 
destroy our tariff laws piecemeal." 

The action of the Democratic national convention was 
unusual, radical, and dramatic. There was a prolonged 
and intense struggle ia the committee on resolutions be- 
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tween the conservatives and the advocates of free trade. 
The conaervatives carried their point in committee, and 
reported the following resolution : — 

We reiterate the oft^repeated doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic party tliat the necessity of the government is the 
only justification for taxation, and whenever a tax is un- 
necessary it is unjustifiable ; that when custom-house taxa- 
tion is levied upon articles of any kind produced in this 
country, the difference between the coat of labor here and 
labor abroad, when such difference exists, fully measures 
any possible benefits to labor; and the enormous addi- 
tion^ impositions of the existing tariff fall witli crushing 
force upon our farmers and workingmen, and, for the mere 
advantage of the few whom it enriches, exact from labor 
a grossly unjust share of the expenses of the government ; 
and we demand such a revision of the tariff laws as will 
remove their iniquitous inequalities, lighten their oppres- 
sions, and put them on a constitutional and equitable 
basis. But in making reduction in taxes it is not proposed 
to injure any domestic industries, but rather to promote 
their healthy growth. From the foundation of this govern- 
ment taxes collected at the custom bouse have been the 
chief source of federal revenue. Such they must continue 
to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon 
legislation for successful continuance, so that any change 
of law must be at every step regardful of the labor and 
capital thus involved. The process of reform must be 
sabject in the execution to this plain dictate of justice. 

The conventions of 1876 and 1880 had demanded a 
tariff for revenue only. The defeat of 1880 on the tariff 
question led to the insertion in the platform of 1884 of a 
' resolution similar to that just quoted. In fact, the closing 
lentonces, beginning with the words " But in making " 
are taken word for word from the platform of 1884, The 
platform of 1888, which has already been cited,' contains 
a similar saving clause. The radicals in 1892 were not 
satisfied with the proposal quaai admission of a modified 
I Fig* 337. 
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protection principle, and renewed the Btmggle in the 
oonventioD. After a sharp debate they carried their point 
upon an appeal to the delegates to avow their real opin- 
ions. By a vote of 564 to 342 the convention struck from 
the platform the "plank" just quoted and substituted the 
following : — 

We denounce the Republican protection as a fraud, a 
robbery of the great majority of the American people for 
the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that the federal govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be 
limited to the necessities of the government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the 
Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class 
legislation ; we indorse the efforts made by the Democrats 
of the present Congress to modify its most oppressive fea- 
tures in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper 
manufactured goods that enter into general consumption, 
and we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent results 
that will follow the action of the people in intrusting 
power to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tarin 
went into operation there have been ten reductions of the 
wages of laboring men to one increase. We deny that 
there has been any increase of prosperity to the country 
since that tariff went .into operation, and we point to the 
dulness and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in 
the iron trade, as the best possible evidence that no snch 
prosperity has resulted from the McKinley act. 

There was a third paragraph " calling the attention of 
thoughtful Americans " to the existence of a large mort- 
gage debt upon "the homes and farms of the country." 
Inasmuch as its statements were inaccurate, and since the 
Democrats asserted by implication only that the tariff 
stood in a causative relation to the mortgages, it is not 
necessary to discuss nor even to quote it. 
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The declaration by the Democratic convention was the 
boldest and most radical pronouncement against the tariff 
ever put forth by a responsible political party. The fact 
that its adoption was opposed by three eighths of the dele- 
gates voting is aignificant in view of the events of the next 
two years. The essentially political character of the tariff 
discussion in the United States, as distinguished from its 
fiscal and its social-economical character, has made itself 
manifest many times. It was never more clearly jwlitical 
than in the canvass of 1892. When it becomes necessary 
to compare the principle annonnced in that year with the 
tariff law passed in 1894 it will be appropriate to consider 
how far the radical platform was binding upon a Demo- 
cratic Congress. At present it must suffice to indicate how 
the question was treated by the two parties in the ensuing 
canvass. Mr. Harrison, in his letter of acceptance of the 
Republican nomination, dated September 3, 1892, refer- 
ring to the rejection of a plank in the Democratic plat- 
form containing "a distinct admission . . . that American 
workmen are advantaged by a tariff rate equal to the 
difference between home and foreign wages," and the sub- 
- Btitution of a declaration "that protective duties are un- 
constitutional — high protection, low protection — all un- 
constitutional," remarks: " A Democratic Congress hold- 
ing this view cannot enact, nor a Democratic President 
approve, any tariff schedule the purpose or effect of which 
is to limit importations, or to give any advantage to an 
American workman or producer." That statement is 
logical and irrefutable. But the result showed that the 
Democratic Congress did not " hold this view." Whether 
the Democratic President held it is not known. If he did 
he withheld it in writing his own letter of acceptance. 
There is an abundance in it of rhetorical rejection of 
"protection theories." Jlr. Cleveland repreaenia the Re- 
publicans as "boldly presenting" the "dogma" that 
"tariff taxation is justifiable for the express purpose and 
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intent of thereby promoting special ioterests and enters 
prises " — a form of statement which no protectionist 
would accept — and he pronounces this to be "clearly 
contrary to the spirit of our Constitution." He thiu 
weakens the convention dechiration at both ends, limiting 
its condemnation to one inaccurately stated object of levy- 
ing customs duties where the convention had condemned 
every object save that of revenue, and substituting for a 
denial of constitutional power the mild phrase " contrary 
to the spirit of our Constitution." It may be submitted 
without comment whether the following passage from the 
letter of Mr. Cleveland suggests concurrence in the radi- 
calism of the convention, or a paraphrase of the rejected 
plank : — 

Tariff reform is atill our purpose. Though we oppose 
the theory that tariff laws may be passed having for their 
object the granting of discriminating and uufair govern- 
mental aid to private ventures, we wage no exterminating 
war against any American iuterests. We believe a read- 
justment can be accomplished, in accordance with the 
principles we profes.s, without disaster or demolition. 
We believe that the advantages of freer ^ raw material 
should be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contem- 
plate a fair and careful distribution of necessary tariff 
burdeus rather than the precipitation of free trade. 

We anticipate with calmness the misrepresentation of 
our motives and purposes, instigated by a selfishness which 
seeks to hold in unrelenting grasp its unfair advantage 
under existing laws. We will rely upon the intelligence 
of our fellow countrymen to reject the charge that a par^ 
comprising a majority of our people is planning the de- 
struction or injury of American interests ; and we know 
they cannot be frightened by the spectre of impossible 
free trade. 

The thoroughness of the Democratic success in the elee- 

' The nse o[ tha phrase, " freer raw material " ui>t«Bd of the " fn« T*ir 
mateHnU " of tlia platform via Freqnently reteired to daring tlis final di>> J 
ouadon in the Senate of the tariff act of 1604. 
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tion of 1892 was unexpected even to the victors ; it was a, 
source of cliagiin and surprise to the vanquished. Mr. 
Cleveland was elected by a large plurality of the popular 
vote, and by a majority not much less than two thirds of 
the State electors. Beside carrying all the Southern 
States he had the votes of six Northern States and di- 
vided the electoral vote of three other States of the North. 
The congressional elections were not so favorable to the 
Democrats as those of 1890, but 216 Democrats were choseu 
members of the House of Representatives to 125 Republi- 
cans and 11 Populists.' A sufficient number of State 
legislatures were carried by the Democrats to change the 
political complexion of the Senate, which stood : Demo- 
crats, 44 ; Republicans, 37 ; Populists, 4 ; vacancies, 
owing to the failure of Montana, Washington, and Wy- 
oming to effect an election, 3. Thus for the 6rst time 
since the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln iu 1861, a 
period of thirty-two years, the Democrats were in full con- 
trol of both the executive and the legislative branches of 
the government. ^^ 

The steadily increasing prominence of the silver ques- 
tion in national politics was recognized by both parties 
and into the platform of each was inserted a resolution so 
framed that both silver and anti-silver men could accept 
it as an expression of their views. The Democrats de- 
nounced the silver purchase act of 1890 as " a cowardly 
makealiift," and practically though not explicitly pledged 
themselves to repeal it. When, therefore, in the summer 
of 1893, the " possibilities of danger" with which it was 
declared to be fraught became present and threatening 
dangers. President Cleveland summoned Congress in ex- 
traordinary session. The proclamation was dated June 
30, and the special session began on the 7th of August. 

' Tlieie are the nutnbfn at the tnA uf the eeoond senioo of the Fifty-thinl 
CongresB aa given in MuPbenun'e'' Handbook of Politic! "for 18M. Then 
wwe theo toar it 
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The President's message was devoted entirely to the perils 
impending as a result of the act of 1890, aud closed with 
an urgent recommendation that the provisions of that act 
authorizing tlie purchase of silver bullion be promptly re- 
pealed. The House of Representatives passed the bill on 
the 28th of August, but the Senate did not pass it ontil 
the 28th of October, and as the Senate bill was a substitute 
for that of the House, concurrence was not reached until 
the Ist of November. There was thus a period of nearly 
three months available for the preparation of a tariff bill 
to be presented to Congress for action at the second — tba 
first regular — session. 

The hopes of radical tariff reformers had been raised 
high by the result of the election of 1892. Tlie votes 
had hardly been counted when the New York " Nation " 
began to advise that President Cleveland, who was yet 
neai'lj four months from the time when he was to take the 
oath of office, should call Congress together to repeal the 
McKinley act ; and it looked forward to the halcyon times 
when the American workman could " go to sleep under a 
real woollen blanket, and not under a McKinley cotton or 
shoddy simulacrum." ' The expectations of the radicals 
seemed destined to be realized when Mr. Crisp, reelected 
Speaker, appointed Mr. William L. Wilson, of West Vu^ 
ginia, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and constituted the Democratic part of tlie committee 
exclusively from the most thorougli-going tariff reform 
element of the party. Mr. Wilson was a scholarly, well- 
informed, and sincere statesman, and commanded universal 
respect. Before he entered public life ho was a college 
professor ; after he retired from politics he became the 
president of a university. It is not intended as an adverse 
criticism upon him that his tastes were bookish, that his 
mind was essentially logical, and that he derived hb eoo 
nomioal view from the writings of economists rather than 
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from personal observation of and acquaintance witb the 
actual working of tariff laws ; but the facts do perhaps 
explain the depth and immovability of his (conviction that 
the whole system of protection was based upon a funda- 
mental economic error. No one of bis associates, even 
those who differed from him radically on the tariff ques> 
tion, ever entertained a belief that his motive in working 
for lower duties was the mere winning of a political victory 
that would put his party in power. He was earnest in 
the cause as a man fully persuaded that success would be 
beneficial to the country. 

The committee was appointed on the 23d of August, 
1893. Soon afterward it gave notice that it would grant 
hearings until the 20th of September only. Its action in this 
respect was violently condemned by the Republicans, who 
also found fault because the committee availed itself of the 
assistance of the Secretary of the Treasury and the services 
of employes of his department. It is not necessary to 
refer in detail to the criticisms made upon the committee 
in the matter of the preparation of the bill. The objec- 
tions were political only. It is the duty of an opposition 
to oppose, but it is the privilege of a majority to formulate 
its measures in such a way and by such means as seem 
best suited to make those measures satisfactory to the 
party which must be responsible for them. Mr. Wilson's 
committee rightfully pursued that course. The members 
devoted much time to the preparation of the bill, and 
reported it to the House of Representatives on the 19th 
of December. The elivborate report which accompanied it 
was written by Mr. Wilson. It opened with the state* 
ment that the Anierican people, after the most thorough 
debate in the history of the country, had decided that the 
McKinley act was wrong in principle and injurious in 
operation. The committee nevertheless 'admitted, in the 
first paragraph of the report, that which Mr. Wilson after- 
ward repeated in his opening speech upon the bill, that the 
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Democratic members of the committee did not present the 1 
measure " under any illusion as to its true character. 
They hare had to deal with a system that has ^rowii up 
through thirty years of progressive legislation. They do 
not profess that they have been able, at one stroke of re. 
form, to free it from injustice, or to prepare a bill directly 
responsive to the command of the people. They have 
dealt as intelligently and fairly as they could with exist- 
ing conditions." He added that they had encountered 
not only the usual difficulties of reform but also " some 
Tery unusual difBciilties." Many friends bad fallen away 
when a definite measure was preseuted. " We knew," he 
said, and the " Record " reports that the remark was ap- 
plauded, " that not all who march bravely in the parade 
are found in line when the musketry begins to rattle. This 
is always the case. Reform is beautiful upon the mom 
tain top or in the clouds, but ofttimes very unwelcome a 
it approaches our own threshold." ' If this remark be 
closely analyzed, it will be seen that it can have but one 
meaning, namely, that the party of tariff reform included 
many men whose attitude resembled that of the English 
fish dealer who was in favor of free trade in everytliing 
but herring.3 

It would be impossible to mention in detail the features 
of the bill, which covered 140 of the broad pages upon 
which bills pending in Congress are printed. The main 
ideas were " free raw materials " and a large reduction 
of the duties on manufactured goods. Wool, coal, iron 
ore, and lumber were all transferred to the free list, as 
were also cotton-ties, binding-twine, and fresh fish. Hidea 

' Appendix lo Uie " Congreaaianal Record," Mcoad seBsian, nftj-tturd 
Con^reH^ p. 103, 

* " Soyi, I usert that, iritli the axaeptiaii of plmcinf; theae [nlvtr-lead] 
ores on the free lijt, then vonld not hsTe been one vord rauad 
the Wilinn bill in mj district" (Speech of Mt. Morgin, 
Appendix to " Coi^nasioiul Record," p. 310.) 
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and raw sugar were retained upon the free list. It will 
not be attempted to specify tlie retluctiona proposed upon 
manufactui'ed articles classed as protected. Few if any 
duties were left untouched. 

The bill was received by the Republicans with the 
chorus of disapproval that was to have been expected. 
There were jeers at the committee which had not ventured 
to make a bill in accordance with the brave programme 
of the Democratic platform, and there were denunciations 
of the committee which had aimed deadly blows at Ameri- 
can industries. These apparently self -contradictory criti- 
cisms were not inconsistent, since there are many stopping- 
places on the road from adequate protection to a strictly 
revenue tariS. Democrats generally accepted the bill as 
a movement in the right direction. So far as is known 
there were no publicly made objections to the bill on the 
ground that it was too radical. Those who held that 
opinion refrained from expressing it and bided their time. 
The New York " Nation," which represented a somewhat 
uncompromising free trade sentiment, said,' " The people 
resolved to turn over a new leaf. They put the Demo- 
cratic party in power with express orders to reform the 
tariff, Tliis order has been executed in part hy tlie com- 
mittee of which Mr. Wilson is chairman." On the other 
hand Mr. Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, to whoso untir- 
ing efforts in favor of free trade wero chiefly due the 
courageous declaration of the Democratic platform, de- 
nounced tlie Wilson bill as a cowardly surrender to 
protection. In a speech at Louisville on " Jackson Day," 
in January, 1894, he declared that the Democrats in Con- 
gress were frightened. 

On the 5th of January, 1894, the Committee on Rules 

brought into the House of Representatives a resolution 

providing a programme for the consideration of the tariff 

bill. Immediately after the morning business, eaoh day, 

' Deeemba 28, 1693. 
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the bill was to be taken up; general debate was to tet^ 
minate on January 10 ; thereafter until January 25 the 
bill was to be " open to amendment in any part thereof ; " 
on tbe 25tb the House was to come to a vote on tbe pas- 
sage of the bill ; and evening sessions were to be held 
during the whole period, " to be devoted to general debate 
on said bill only." Tbe Bepublicans made objections to 
the system of indiscriminate amendment instead of orderly 
consideration by paragraphs, and to other parts of the 
resolution. By refusing to vote they broke tlie quorum 
day after day, for the House had refused to adopt Mr. 
Bced's rule of " counting a quorum." It was not until 
the 8th of January that the Democrats mustered a quo- 
rum of their own party and adopted the resolution by a 
vote of 184 to 1, no Republican voting. 

Mr. Wilson opened the debate on the same day. His 
speech followed generally the lines of bis report, and waa 
fur the most part a dissertation on the advantages of a 
policy of free raw materials. It was academic, rather 
than practical and adapted to the existing situation. ** It 
is a condition which confronts us, not a theory." said Mr. 
Cleveland, in his famous message of 1887. Mr. Wileoa 
devoted an early passage in his speech to an account, 
from a Democratic point of view, of the process by wbich 
the Treasury was brought to a state of "depletion." 
Neither then nor in any subsequent part of his speech 
did he attempt to show that it was the purpose or would 
be the result of the hill he was advocating, to provide 
adequate revenue. On the contrary he estimated that 
there was to he a remission of fourteen millions of reve- 
nue on fifty million dollars' worth of "raw materials" 
transferred to the free list, and that the reduction of 
duties on " finished articles " would cause a loss of sixty- 
two millions more. He dismissed all the questions which 
as the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
it was his duty first to consider, with this light-hearted 
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remark : " While this bill will at first effect some reduc- 
tiou, some substantial reduction of revenue, the experi- 
ence of the past justifies us in believing that this reduc- 
tion will soon be compensated by au increase of revenue 
under lower duties." The experience thus cited was tbe 
increase of revenue "in six or seven years" under the 
Walker tariff. In fairness to Mr. Wilson it should be 
conceded that the committee had a plan for increasing 
the yield of internal revenue, and that au income tax also 
was proposed. Yet the estimated revenue frort these two 
sources was many millions less than the remission of 
customs duties, at a time when a serious deficit fur the 
current year was already assured. 

The Democratic programme was carried out, save that 
the time for general debate was extended, and that of 
taking the final vot« was postponed until February 1. 
The debate In the House offers little of interest and 
nothing that added to tl)e general tariff discussion. Hun- 
dreds of pages of the Appendix to the " Congressional 
Record " are filled with the speeches made at the evening 
sessions. Such speeches are made chiefly for the benefit 
of constituents, and are rarely read by others. They are 
therefore a moat convenient medium for conveying to a 
member's supporters the information that, besides being 
a tariff refonner, he is alert for the protection of the local 
interests of his own community. It is curious to note 
that nearly all the members who saw reason for a duty on 
their own local " herring " were able to persuade them- 
selves that they did so with revenue and not protection aa 
tbe thing nearest their hearts. Here is an incomplete 
list of members who saw revenue spots on this sun of 
tariff reform, with the special grievance of each.' All of 

' Mr. OnI«. oF Alabama, coal, aad iiOD on) : Appenilii to " Congnt- 
■ional Rvcorrl," p. 253. Mr. Uainea. of New Tork, knit gofldn, p, 2M ; 
and coIUn anil auffa, p. im. Mr. WaahiDetou, of Tcnneswe, coal, and 
izoa ore, p. 279. Ui. Uor|pn, ot Uiwauri, lUver-lead una, p. 307. Mr. 
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tbem declaimed vebemently against the McKmJej act, 
and jiistiBed their attitude on the particular features of 
the act which they attacked on the ground of a defence 
of a revenue duty which the Treasury could not a£Fonl to 
lose. 

General debate on the bill came to an end on the 14tb of 
January, and on the following day the discussion of pro- 
posed amendments hegan. Much of the time was taken up 
in the consideration of amendments offered by Jlr. Wilson, 
on behalf of the committee. This also was made a subject 
of complaint by the Republicans, although ihey themselres 
had always rightly insisted upon the privilege of the 
majority to make satisfactory to themselves the mea8DT«8 
for which they were to be responsible. The amendtnents 
proposed by the committee were not numerous nor impor- 
tant. The minority offered several amendments, not with 
any hope of securing the adoption of theui, but in order 
to set forth their views as to the injurious character of 
the bill in its relation to such industries as wool growing, 
the wool manufacture, the tin-plate manufacture, lumber, 
and others which need not be specified. Two important 
amendments proposed by private members were adopted. 
By the first, the section malting wool free of duty was to 
take effect " immediately upon the passage of this act ; " 
it was carried by a vote of 112 to 102. By the other, it 
was provided that the payment of sugar bounties should 
cease on July 1, 1894. The vote upon this amendment 
was ayes 124, noes 85. The moat important amendment 
of all, attaching to the tariff bill another measure levying 
a tax upon incomes, was offered on January 29 by Mr. 
KIcMillin. of Tennessee. To this proposition a great many ' 
Democrats, chiefly those representing constituencies in the 

Blancbard. of Louisiana, Btigsr, p. 421. [All the other Lou uriiinB meniben 
nlw prnteited ogsinst free Bngar.) tSr. McKaig, of Marylsnd. c<«], p. 467> 
[Mr, McKaig iifterward made, see p. \0!iS, a "nttling" tuiff refomi 
speecU.J Mr. Wiae, of Virginia, coal, p. 622. 
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Eastern aaJ Middle States, were most etrougJy opposed. 
After au exciting debate, the ameadment was agreed to iu 
Committee of the Wliole by a vote of 175 to 56. Upon a 
roll-call in the House the amendment was concurred iu by 
yeas 182, nays 48. In both cases the Kepublicans gen- 
erally refrained from voting, undoubtedly, and even avow- 
edly, in the hope that the bill thus overloaded would fail 
to pass. The majority was made up of 167 Democrats, 
10 Populists, and 5 Republicans ; the negative, of 45 
Democrats and 3 Republicans. Those not voting were 
116 Republicans, 5 Democrats, and 1 Populist. 

On the day of the final vote, February 1, 1894, the 
Capitol was crowded as it had never been before save on 
the occasions of the inauguration of a President of the 
United States. The last amendments having been passed 
upon, the Committee of the Whole House rose and reported 
the bill. The order of procedure adopted at the beginning 
of the debate allowed three hours for the closing debate. 
Mr. Reed, of Maine, the floor leader of the Republicans, 
and Mr. Crisp, the Speaker of the House, were the cham- 
pions of their respective parties. Of course neither of 
them had any new arguments to present, but each in his 
way made a powerful presentation of his cause. Mr. 
Reed, as usual, adorned his speech with some happy 
phrases.' Mr. Crisp also won great applause from his 

' In Kpljritig [0 Mr. Bourke Cockran. of New York, Mr. Reed uid : 
" But all these qtieitiuTu of vagm are to be met, eap tLe gentleniui frum 
New York, by oar iDperiur civiliutian, aod he accnsea me of ' cautemin); 
that diviUuIion at tLe higheat leiel w incapable ef meeting the competi- 
tion of dTiliJ^tion at ita toweat leTel.' . ■ . Uuw oflen haie I heard this 
•nd aimUar eluqnent uathnrata about oar inperiority and therefore ioevit- 
able eooqneit vt the ioFerior. Surnial of the aapcrior! That i> tiot the 
my that the great naturalist put it. ' Suriival of the fittest ' was hia ex- 
preuion ; mrvitol of the fittest to mtriie ; Dot the superior, not the lote- 
lieat, out the most iiitellectaal, hnt the one who fitted best into the sdc- 
Rinndings. Ci>mpnre the atrong bull of Bnahaa with a salt-water snieIC 
Who doohts tlie ■uperiorily of the bull ? Yet. if you drop tliem both inio 
ths Atlantiii Ooeon, I will t«k« mj ohuicei witb the smelt. ... If I had 
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{)orter3 by his Tigorous defence of the Democratic 

/inciple, and it may be said that no more e£Fective pre- 

mentation o£ the argument against protection was ever 

lade in either house of Congress. At almost every pause 

his words were greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

The reserved amendments were voted upon, requiring 
three roll-calls, and then the bill was passed by yeas 2M, 
nays 140. No Republican voted for the bill ; 17 Demo- 
crats voted against it. The majority was composed exclu- 
sively of Democrats and Populists. The House adjourned 
immediately, and a large number of enthusiastic Democrats 
raised Mr, Wilson on their shoulders and bore him from 
the hall amid the shouts and cheers of their fellow mem- 
bers and of the throngs in the galleries. 

The further progress of this bill to the stage of its final 
enactment constitutes one of the moat remarkable and 
interesting chapters of American political history. The 
complete story has never been told, will never be told. 
The outline of it is of public record, for it became neces- 
sary for the parties to a unique party controversy to take 
the public into their confidence to an extent which enables 
one familiar with the ways of politicians to make a rea- 
sonable surmise as to the facts which were withheld. The 
controlling fact was that a certain number of Democratic 
senators were openly opposed to the bill as it passed the 
House, and that others of the same party were in more or 
less secret opposition to it. There is not, to the author's 
knowledge, any authenticated list of the " insurgents," as 
they may be termed without offence, but the number waa 
considerable. Mr. Hill, of New York, was unalterably 
opposed to any bill that iniposed an income tas. Both the 
Louisiana senators said plainly ' that they would not vote 

a jab to dig on the rnilwaj, tlie competitor tor IliBl job whom I ahoold 
(eHr vould DDE be nit friend from Nov York, but aome ebild of iniuiy 
IibIj, so newly imported tliat he bad Dot grovn op to the wages of bi« 
adopted poll 11 Cry." 

1 Mr. BlaBehard, p. 1747 ; Mr. CaBerj. p. 7740. " CoD^resaioiul RMord." 
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for the bill if the caucus understanding relative to the 
sugar duties were not adhered to. Mr. Smith, of \ev 
Jersey, eaid ' that he had never made any concealment of 
his opposition to the Wilson bill. The position of Mr. 
Murphy, of New York, was well understood. Although 
he did not say so publicly, he insisted upon protection of 
the leading industries of his State, and particularly an 
adequate duty upon linen collars and cuffs, as the price of 
his support. Mr. Brice, of Ohio, and Mr. Gorman, of 
Marylaud, were regarded as the leaders of the insurgent 
group. It was openly asserted, without eliciting denial, 
that the senators from West Virginia, Mar^-land, and 
Alabama were against any bill that made coal and iron 
ore free of duty. We have here a list of a round dozan 
of senators who had radical objections to the bill. Polit- 
ically, the situation stood thus : The Senate consisted of 
eighty-five members, for there were three vacancies. The 
Republicans, thirty-seven in number, constituted the oppo- 
sition to the bill in any form. There were forty-four 
Democrats, all desirous of passing a tariff act, and four 
Populists, whose support could be counted upon for any 
bill that reduced duties, — possibly even fora rcenactment 
of the McKiiiley act, provided it contained the Populist 
measure of an income tax. Mr. Hill was, in any event, to 
be counted with the opposition. Consequently, the divi- 
sioQ seemed to be, taking no account of opposition that 
might be overcome, forty-seven in favor of the bill, to 
thirty-eight against it ; a majority of nine, requiring the 
defection of five Democrats, not merely withholding their 
votes but giving them in opposition, to defeat the bill. 
Although the above facts must be repeated in detail here- 
after, it is necessary to present an outline of the situa- 
tion in this place in order to give a correct understanding 
of the events which are now to be narrated. 

On the 2d of February the House bill was referred to the 
' " CossTunoiul Record," p. 7730. 
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Senate Committee ou Finance. It was not reported back 
to the Senate until more than seven weeks had elapsed. 
Tbe measure wa^ first entrusted te Senators Vest and Mills 
— Mr. Mills was not a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee — who undertook a thorough revision of tbe bill in 
the direction of lower duties than those proposed by tbe 
House of Representatives. A knowledge of what was 
being done came to the knowledge of certain Deraocratio 
senators who were opposed not merely to the cbanges 
contemplated but to the more moderate reductions made 
by the Wilson bill. It became evident that the bill oould 
not be passed by the Senate unless large conceaslons 
fihould be made to the unavowed protection sentiment 
among the Democrats. Accordingly the bill was taken 
out of the hands of Senators Vest and Mills, and a Demo- 
cratic caucus decided that it was expedient that the bill 
should be so modified as to command the votes of forty- 
three Democrats. A subcommittee of the Finance Com- 
mittee undertook the task, and the bill was reported on 
the 20th of March. 

The changes proposed were many and important. Iron 
ore and coal went hack to the dutiable list ; a rate of forty 
per cent, ad valorem was levied on raw sugar, with an 
additional eighth of a cent per pound differential on re- 
fined ; a duty was levied on silver ore containing lead ; 
and there was havoc of other features on which the tariff 
reformers of the House had laid great stress. Possibly 
with a view to offset these departures from the principle 
of free raw materials the committee substituted ad valorem 
duties for specific in many paragraphs, and struck off a 
part of the small duty which the House had left on tin 
plate. 

Mr. Yoorhees called up the bill on the 2d of April, and 
opened the discussion in a long speech. During tlie next 
three weeks the greater part of every session was occupied 
by senators on both sides of the chamber in "general 
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debate," which !a not iu a strict sense debate at all, but 
consists ia tlie delivery of carefully prepared set speeches. 
It may be that the Democrats were not averse to the 
delay occasioned by this long period of speech-makiug, 
for, as appeared aftei-ward, they were not yet ready to 
present tlieir final proposition. It was at last agreed that 
the season of general debate should come to an end on 
the 24th, and that on the 25th the reading of the bill 
by paragraphs should begin, for the consideration of 
amendments. The agreement did not limit in any de- 
gree the privilega of senators at any time to discuss the 
general principles of the bill at such length as seemed 
to them reasonable, and many of the senators availed 
themselves of the opportunity.' It was chiefly the Re- 
publicans who thus delivered themselves of long speeches 
when the Senate began its consideration of the hill in 
detail ; the Democrats pursued for the most part a policy 
of silence. They even declined to discuss the amend- 
ments offered on the Republican side of the chamber, and 
refused to give reasons for the amendments proposed by 
themselves or in tlieir behalf. Senator Harris, of Ten- 
nessee, who acted as the manager of the debate, com- 
plained often and in a querulous tone and manner, that 
the opponents of the bill were proposing amendments for 
the sole purpose of consuming time. In truth they pur- 
sued precisely the same course that was adopted by the 
Democratic senators, himself included, when they were in 
a minority and were opposingthe McKiuley bill. 

• Senator Quay, of Pannaylvania. ■nrpasacd all recorda. it ii b«IteTed. 
Be detiTered ihrtio speeches on the UriS, whiob loaj be olaased as a aeiial 
in three porta. Tbe fint port, in six chapters, waa delirered en thr«e daja 
in April anil three In May. It covera fifty-iix pngea of the " CongTeaHinaal 
Record " (Appendix). The aeoond, in four chapten, one day id Mav and 
three in June, covers eightj-one pages; the third, a single grand Smd 
chapter, whieh aeenia to haie been deliiered at one aeaslon. in June, occii- 
piei ninety four pnges. The apceoh as a whole occupies two hundred and 
thirty-one pngen, and aadoabtedly contaiaa not Ear Erum four Londred 
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During the actual debate upon the specific provisiou 
of the bill there were many inferesting and not a few 
dramatic scenes in the Senate. The industrial and finan- 
cial condition of the country was growing steadily worse 
during the spring and summer of 1894. At one time the 
attention of the nation was fixed, in a mixture of curiosi^, 
amusement, and apprehension, upon the march of Coxey"! 
" army " of the " commonweal " toward Washington. 
The incursion of this body of "petitioners" was made 
the occasion of not a little political wrangling, each party 
striving to make its opponents responsible for a ptihlie 
condition that rendered such a demonstration, in a coun- 
try abounding in resources and wealth, anything short o{ 
grotesque and absurd. The Populists were most eager to 
seize upon the affair as a calamity which taught the lesson 
that there could be no real prosperity until their own 
remedy for existing evils — the free coinage of silver — 
should be adopted. Although both the Democrats and 
the Republicans tried to turn the Coxej- incident to ac- 
count, there is no reason to suppose that it had the slight- 
est effect in favor of either party, on the tariff question, 
in the country at large, as it certainly did not change % 
vote in Congress. 

On the first day of the detailed consideration of tho 
bill reference was made to the secret proceedings outside 
of the Senate that led ultimately to the transformation of 
the hill. Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, who was the 
leader of the Republicans throughout the contest, threw % 
firebrand into the Democratic ranks. He evidently pos- 
sessed better information in regard to the purposes of the 
" insurgents " and their power to make their plans effect- 
ive than was possessed by some of the leading Demo- 
crats. Accordingly, when the first amendment proposed 
by the Committee on Finance was read by the clerk, — to 
cliange the date when the act was to go into effect, from 
tlie 1st to the 30th of June, — Mr. Aldrich opposed the 
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amendment and deprecated as fatile, at that stage of tbe dis- 
cussion, the consideration of a question that could not be 
decided Guallj until it became reasonably certain at what 
time the bill could be passed. He said that every senator 
on the other side knew " that this hill is not yet in the 
complete form in which the judgment of the Senate is to 
be invoked; that every day and every hour of the day 
conferences are being held between senators on the other 
side of the chamber, and with the representatives of in- 
terests all over the country, looking to a thorough revision 
of the measure." Senator Vest, o£ Missouri, interposed 
a denial of the statement, " absolutely and emphatically ; " 
and to Mr. Aldri oh 's question intended to ascertain the pre- 
cise extent of his denial, Mr. Vest repeated " that no such 
negotiations within my knowledge are going on, — nothing 
of the sort." Mr. Aldrich retorted, "If he says that no 
such thing is going on, then, in my opinion, it is going on 
withoikt his knowledge, because I know it to be a fact that 
changes are being made and proposed in this bill from 
day to day to secure the votes of senators upon that side 
of the chamber. I say that no man now lives who can tell 
the condition the bill will be in when the Senate is asked 
to vote upon it. Will the income tax be in it? Will the 
sugar tax be in it ? " Mr. Aldrich said that Mr. Vest 
himself had reported "forty or fifty important amend- 
ments " to the bill within a week. Mr. Vest disputed the 
number and declared that " a great many of them are 
verbal amendments." To a question by Mr. Aldrich if 
there were not to be other and important amendments to 
be proposed by the Finance Committee before the bill was 
Bnally acted upon, Mr, Vest's reply was, "I know of 
none,'" 

Tbe fact was as Mr. Aldrich had stated it, and Mr. 
Vest's denials were also truthful,' so far as an explicit 

' " I tola him then honotly that I knew of r" soph aniendiiwntii, and I 
■tated the tmtb. It it tme tb&t m; coUeagoe, the ttenator from Arkuiui 
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knowledge of specific ameadmeuts was coDcerned, but it 
is difficult to explain, in view of his remarks ou a later 
day, how he could have asserted that no negotiations within 
his knowledge were going ou. However that may be, oego- 
tiations were in progress, and the Republican senators were 
fully aware of it. Mr. Aldrich lust no occasion to taunt 
his political opponents upon their plight, owing to their 
ignorance of the extent of the concessions that would be I 
required. His confidence in their state of indecision led, I 
a day or two afterward, to a little game of " bluff " 
tween himself and the Democratic managers. The pas- 
sage is both interesting and amusing, and so much of it as 
is necessary to present the situation is given in a note.' 

[Mr. JoDeg], H'tio had been workini* with me npon the bill hod told rm 
that he intended to oonsuiniiiiile a compioiiiiBe bill, if poaaible. and tliat 
he would ue the Jiaaatiafied aeaatora upan tliU (ide o( ibecLnmber and 
ascertain what amandmenfa wonld be □eouaar;' to secure tbeir vote*. . . . 
'When I atnwered the Senator from Itbode Island aa I did, I uunrerad 
truthful];, becsnae I knew then of no aach ameDdmeDtB. Two or llirea 
days afterward roj colleague on the oommittee ciuue to me with a nambvr 
oE amendmentA which vere afterward adopted and aent to the confereiwa 
committee." (Mr. Veat's gpeech in the final debate, July 23, " CongrM- 
Bional Re<Kird," p. 7803.) 

' Mr, Alpbicu. I do not beliBTe the Senator from Teiaa [Mr. Hilla] at 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Lindsay] can tell at the moment what 
tie Democratio party is in favor of. 

Mr. LiNDBAT. If the Republican party will give the Senate an opporto- 
nity to call the yeai and nayi upon the passage of the bill this aftemooD, 
we shall disclose eiaetly what the DeiuocrntiD party is is fsTor of. 

Mr. Ai.DtUCB. I will consent, for this side f the chamb«r, to takiDg tha 
vote at three o'clock this afternoon upon the bill as it came from the HooM 
of Rppreaentativea, nn ' I ohallange the other dido to do it. 

Mr, LiNDBAT. Why exclude the aiuendiuenla reported by the Flnaiioe 
Committee ? 

Mr. AlDBICB. Because yon say that the bill is a Democratii: propodtion. 
Let us snhmit it to the vote of the Senate and eee whether it is or not 

Mr. LutDBAT. This bill is a Detnoctatia propoeiiion in the aame wtua 
that the McEinUy bill when it came from the House of RepresentatiTta 
was a Republican proposition. That bill came from the House witlioat 
reciprocity, and the groat leader of the RL-publican party tlmn declared 
that it was an oatrage upon the people of America. 

Mr. Alj>biCh. I will make another proposition : I wiU ask the SsUBtor 
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It would be interesting to know, but of course it can 
never be known, whether if either of Mr. Aldrich's " pro- 

from Kentdckf if he vill s^iet fnr tfae other aide ot the chamber that ve 
take & vote on thii meuure u it now eUuuU with the uueDdmenta of the 
FioaiK^e Conimittee lu dow reported ? 

Mr. LiSDSAT. 1 will ngrve to it 

Mr. Aldkich. Will Ilia associatea on the other side af^ree to it? 

Mr. LiNDSAT. Of course, without coiuiiltiag the Democratic part; 1 can- 
not uudertake to apeak aa to what the leaden of the purty will do. 

Mr. Aldrich. The Senator from Tennesaee [Mr. Harris], who haa 
obar^ of the bill, is within my heBring, and 1 should be very glad to hear 
what he hsa to aay upon that proposition. 

Mr. Harris did not interpoae. and Mr. Lindsay oontinned the dpeech in 
which the abore colloqny ocenrred. Upon the oonclnuon of the ipeeeli, 
perhaps an hour later. Mr, Harria arose, am) haiin^ recited the poasa^ 
above quoted, added that ao far ae he conld control the matter he accepted 
the pro|>oeilioa that at three o'clock the Senate proceed to vote upon the 
committee amendments and then upon the final paaaage of the hill, and aa 
that conld be done by unanimous consent only be asked such consent of 
the Senate. There was a scene of momentary confusion, in the couiM of 
which Mr. CnlloRi, of llliuoia, objected U> the nnaniraons consent naked. 
When Mr. Aldrich obuined the floor he declared that he made the auggei- 
tion in good faith and ceceiied no responae. "I would tnggen to my 
friend from Tenneaaee that I did not ask that qneation to be iubniitted 
to a Democratic cancns. I did not intend, if I may be permitted lo nae 
langnage whioh the .Senaloc from Ohio [.Mr. Brice] will understand, and 
perhaps the Senator from Tennessee, to give a thirty days' option for ou 
answer." He afterward in effect withdrew the pmporitiou to inclade the 
Finance Comraittee amendments, but said that he believed a proposition to 
fix an early day in the following week far B vote upon the bill ■■ it cuue 
from the House would he accepted. 

Mr. White [of California]. Does the Sanator think that is ■ oandid 
proposition ? 

Mr. Amirich. It seems to me to be oandid ; I do not >ee soytbinK 
about it tliat ia not candid. I should like to have the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, if he seen anything about it that is not oandid, to point out what 
there is that ia ao. 

Mr. White recounted the circumstances, ai 
ai^on was changed. He, &lr. Aldrich. was ' 
oUoed to respond. Mr. Aldrich, following n 

American game," retorted that he never before heard it claimed that • 
player could call a bond the neit day and after be bad bnd time to confer 
with his friends. Subsequently he took the ground, which was teohnioallf 
exactly true, that he had made one propotiition, t 
but tlut as to tlie sevoiid proposition he had n 
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positions " bad been accepta.1, tbe bill would have reoeirw) 
the votes of tbe " dissatisfied senators." 

EDOiigh has been said to indicate tbe existence of a 
most remarkable and unusual situation. Scores of pas- 
sages from the " Congressional E«cord " might be quoted to 
develop that situation in detail, but it will be sufficient to 
summarize such of tbe important features as have not 
been mentioned already. When a knowledge of the char- 
acter of the work undertaken by Senators Vest and Mills, 
after the bill had been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, came to Mr. Brice and Mr. Gorman, those senatora 
conveyed to the Democratic members of the Pinanoe 
Committee, and also to the President, a plain intimation 
tliat there must be a change of policy if it was expected 
that a tariff bill should be passed. The members of tbe 
committee took the hint and prepared the bill as it was 
reported on March 20. There seems to have been up to 
this time no direct consultation with any of the " dissatis- 
fied senators" as to what they required as an ultimatum, 
and they quickly showed that they were still dissatisfied.' 
Thereupon Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, undertook the task of 
consulting eai^h of these senators to ascertain what was 
required. Mr. Jones himself is authority for this statfr 
ment.* On the 7th of May he brought into the Senata 
428 amendments, the result of this work. Thereupoa 

vbather the other nde would agree to it. SubseqaenC evenU indicata Uiat I 
tlie iHlief of Mr. Aldrioh that the bill ooald not hsTo been paiwd. ai 
vitb the Finance Cum tuittes'B UDendmeuta, WBi full; joitified. (See"Ci 
greuionnl Record," pp. 415S~416^.) 

' Tho authority for the foregning atatements ia an "intertUw" vitb i 
Ht. Brice, read to the Senate by Mr. Hale, of Maine, on the li^lh of Apnl , 
(" CongTtBmonal Record," p. 4217), the authenlioity of which waa MTer 
denied b; Mr. Brice, nor were the assertioiu ccnC^ined in it denied b; mbj 
one of the seuaton referred to, although Dearly every one of them wai 
present when the "intarriew " waa read. 

' " I went from the bepnning to the end throiit;h the bill, with man 
after roan, on tbia'ndo of llie chaniber. spending dayi and daya in the 
work." (Speech of Mr. Jonea, Jaly 23, " Coagreiaional Record," p 7801.) 
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another interview with Mr. Brice was published, in the 
course of which he asserted that the Democrats now had 
a bill which would pass. On May 12 Mr. Aldrich re- 
ferred to a report that there was an understanding or 
agreement among the Democratic senators that the bill 
was to become a law as it should pass the Senate, without 
going to a conference committee, and asked Mr. Brice if 
that were so. Mr. Brice replied that he had no know- 
ledge of such agreement or understanding. Undoubtedly 
this also was literally true. That which happened ulti- 
mately came to the same thing as the arrangement sug- 
gested by Mr. Aldrich, but the mode of reaching the 
result was slightly different from his statement. 

It is abundantly evident to any one who reads through 
the debate upon the bill that the task which Mr. Jones 
undertook, that of moving the amendments, that which 
Mr. Harris assumed, of managing the bill and keeping 
the Democratic senators in line in favor of the amend- 
ments, even those senators who sincerely desired a change 
in the tariff policy of the country and who could support 
the amendments only by going contrary to their convic- 
tions, — that all these things were a severe strain upon 
party loyalty and party discipline. The fact that such a 
scheme could be carried through to consummation by a 
party which professed that there was no constitntioual 
right to impose duties for any purpose save that of 
raising revenue reveals the essentially political character 
of the whole agitation. The House bill did, imperfectly, 
it is true, make exception in favor of protection to indus- 
tries which might be ruined if protection were suddenly 
withdrawn. That was not the basis of discrimination in 
the Senate amendments. Protection was accorded in re- 
spect of certain industries solely id order to obtain votes 
for the bill ; it was refused when granting it would entail 
no loss of votes. Of the whole grand scheme of " free 
law materials " nothing of importance was retained except 
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free wool and free lumber. It would be absurd, and no 
Democrat ever attempted, to represent the bill, as the 
Senate framed it aud as it became law, as a " ligbtening 
of the burdens of taxation upon the people" in the sense 
given to that phrase prior to the meeting of Congress. J 

Interesting as the debate was it is impossible to doM 
more than characterize it. Mr. Jones proposed his amend- | 
ments, but neither he nor any other Democrat gave rea- 
sons why they should be adopted. The Republicans asked 
questions but received no answers. One of the Jones 
amendments would propose a specific instead of an ad valo- 
rem duty upon a certain kind of acid. The amendment 
having been adopted, a Republican would propose a spe- 
cifiG duty upon the next item, another kind of acid, and 
the amendment would be rejected. No answer would be 
returned to inquiries for the reason of the discrimination. 
Again, the Republicans would bring forward amendments 
to restore McKinley rates, or rates somewhat lower than 
those of the existing law, and would make elaborate 
arguments, fortified by statistics, in favor of the changes, J 
to be met for reply only by a curt demand for tbo fl 
" Question ! " by Mr. Harris, and a united Democratie 1 
vote against the propositions. Both parties were strictly 
within their rights. It was clearly the privilege of the 
Republicans to go before the country with reasons for the 
rejection of a measure which atlmitted the principle of 
protection and which was nevertheless not self -consistent 
in its application of the principle. On the other hand 
the Democrats, determined to pass the bill, having so 
shaped it as to insure its passage ; and having abandoned 
the position where it could be logically defended, 
naturally impatient of delays and attacks that must i 
any event be futile. 

The most noteworthy passages in the debate were tbosa 
in relation to wool, tin plates, sugar, collars and cuffs, andia 
the income tax. A word or two only need be written witbfl 
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reference to each of these subjects. Free wool, as has been 
said, was, with free lumber, the only important survivor 
of the cam]iaign for free raw materials. The poiut was 
made that this was a boou to the manufacturer of wool ; 
but it was ckarly and conulusively shown, la a colloquy 
that took place on June 12, that the manufacturers did 
not ask for it, and that they were loyal to the wool growers 
and to th* principle of consistent protection. When tin 
plates were under discussion the chief feature of the de- 
bate was the presentation by Mr. Aldrich of a petition, 
said to have been signed by consumers of nine tenths of 
the tin plate used in the country, — tinsmiths and packera 
of provisions, vegetables, and fruit, — declaring that the 
domestic article was superior to the foreign, that the tend- 
ency of prices under the existing tariff was downward, 
and that it was inexpedient to change the system which 
promised in a few years to meet completely from home 
product the needs of the country. The sugar duty, which 
carried a differential rate of one eighth of a cent a 
pouod in favor of the refiners, was denounced by the Re- 
publicans as a concession to the sugar " trust," as having 
no other reason or justification than that. This charge 
the Democratic senators warmly resented, and retorted 
that the McKinley act carried a protection of one half a 
cent a pound for tJie " trust," four times as much as the 
pending bill. Altliough they defended the sugar duties, 
the denunciations of the sugar schedule by Democratic 
members of the House and by Democratic newspapers 
were far more severe — as will be shown hereafter — than 
were the mild criticisms of Republican senators. 

The duty on collars and cuffs afforded the Republicans 
muoh amusement. The House fixed the duty at 35 per 
cent. The Senate Finance Committee raised it to 55 per 
cent. Mr. Murpliy, Democratic senator from New York, 
was R resident of the city of Troy where more than three 
fourths of the linen collars and cuffs made in the country 
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are nmiiufactured. He was a prominent member o£ ths" 
group of " insurgents," and among the industries which 
he undertook to protect was that mentioned. lie asked 
for and obtained a duty upon collars and cuffs of " thirty 
cents per dozen pieces and in addition thereto thirty per 
centiun ad valorem." This was almost as high as the Mo- 
Kinley rate of thirty cents a dozen and forty per cent. 
ad valorem. Indeed, as prices had decliuedf the high 
specific duty made the Murphy rate higher than the 
McKInley duty was in 1890. It ranged, in fai-t, from 80 
to 130 per cent., according to the quality of the goods. 
Mr. Aldrich asked Mr, Vest whether this was a revenaa 
or a. protective duty, and Air. Vest replied, amid much 
laughter, " A revenue duty, of course. I am astonished 
the Senator should ask me that question." ^ 

The income tax was attacked fiercely by Senator Hill, 
of New York, who had openly given his Democratic CoU 
leagues to understand that he would not vote for the bill 
if that feature were retained.^ It was well known that 
there were other Democrats who were personally opposed 
to an Income tax, but they adhered to the general plan as 
a matter of jmlitlcal expediency. Upon Mr. Hill's test 
amendment, to strike from the bill all the sections that 
related to the Income tax, the vote was yeas 24, nays 40. 
Both of the New York senators, and Mr. Smith of New 
Jersey, together with 21 Republicans, voted in the affirm- 
ative; 31 Democrats, 3 Populists, and 6 Republicans in the 
negative. 

On Friday, June 29, the consideration of the bill as Uu 
Committee of the Whole was completed, and the bill wMf 
reported to the Senate. It will Illustrate the intensity of 
political feeling at the time to state the facta that a moUon 
was made by a Republican that when the Senate adjourn 

' "Contrremional BecoM," p. 6118. 
' lodeed, it waa lolly undentood od both lidei of tbe chamber that b 
WBi opposed to the bill in ao; form it n* poaubls for it to tok 
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it be to meet on Monday at ten o'clock ; that tlie motion 
was voted down by the Democrata, upon a roll-call ; that 
the Senate then held a session of seven minutes for the 
consideration of executive business ; and then, on a motion 
by a Democratic senator, adopted the order, in identical 
language, which it had just rejected. On July 2 the Sen- 
ate held a session of nine hours and a half duration in 
considering the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole. The only important change made was in the 
clause relating to sugar bounties. The Kepublicana, as- 
sisted by five Democrats and one Populist, carried an 
amendment offered by Mr. Hill, making the repeal of the 
sugar bounties clauses of the McKinley act take effect at 
once, instead of on January 1, 1895. On the 3d, which 
was a continuation of the legislative session of the '2d, the 
consideration of amendments was continued and concluded, 
and at last, at the end of a session nearly thirteen hours 
long, — the bill having been under discussion almost daily 
for a period of three months, the Senate came to a vote 
on the passage of the bill. The yeas were 39, of whom 
37 were Democrats and 2 Populists ; the nays 34, of whom 
31 were Kepublicans. 2 Populists, and 1 (Mr. Hill) Demo- 
crat.* The Senate immediately voted to ask a conference 
with the House of Representatives upon the amendments, 
and a committee of seven senators — four Democrats and 
three Republicans — was appointed. It should he men- 
tioned that the Democrats — Messrs. Voorhees, Harris, 

' It IB » part of the secret hiBtor; of tbis bill thkt the Republicniu vera 
led to eipwt its defeat up to the monient of the linol roll-call. The atti- 
tode iif two Demncrafioevnaton from aSoutbecii Slute wu uncertain. Tbe 
fint of the», alphabetically, vhen hia name waa called, villihetd hla vote ; 
the (eoond rated for the bill- Thereupon two or three others, furoaeeit^ 
that their oppoaitioD would not be eSectiTe, also Toted for it, and wera 
jnioed on the ncccrnd roll-call by tbe aennlor who hod withheld his lote. 
It will be nDdeiBtood. of coniae. that the metnben of this group to whom 
the Repulilicane looked tor aaaiatance to defeat the hill were not the " in- 
nugenta," for they, having obtained oU that the; asked, were aniioBi (hat 
Ilia bill ihonld be poned. 
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Vest, and Jones — were all advanced tariff reformers, il 
not theoretically free traders, but they were, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Yoorhees, those who had steered the bill 
through the Senate, — quartermasters, as it were, for the 
pilots who knew where were the hidden rocks, but who 
remained in seclusion and left the actual mauagement of 
the helm to others. 

The bill, carrying six hundred and tliirty-four amead- 
ments made by the Senate, was sent to the House and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, by which 
it was reported back, on July 7, with a recommendation 
that all the Senate amendments be disagreed to and that 
the House agree to the conference. This motion was car- 
ried, after a debate of two hours, with the help of a special 
rule. The attitude of the Republicans was one of exas- 
perating exultation at the plight in which their political 
adversaries found themselves. The Democrats, without 
exception, condemned the bill as it left the Senate, but 
expressed confidence in the amicable and conciliatory dis- 
position of the conference committee, and in the ultimate 
shaping of a bill which all Democrats could support with 
political consistency. The confidence of some of them 
went beyond this point, as when Mr. Catchings.of Missis- 
sippi, — who brought in the rule which controlled the de- 
bate, and made the motion of non-concurrence only, ia 
order, — remarked, " I wish to make the prophecy now 
that if so great an evil should befall the American people 
iu the future as to have the administration of this govem> J 
ment return to the hands of the Republican party, W4I 
shall never again have a McKinley bill fastened upon thsl 
people. The days of extreme high tariffs have gone, 1 
gone never to return." ' 

Mr. Wilson made an impressive speech in support t 

his motion of non-concurrence. He said that the bill 1 

it passed the House was " based upon two clear and i 

' " CougNsuiuaal Reaord," p. 7189. 
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telligent principles," tbat revenue should be derived from 
finished produots and not from " what are called raw ma- 
tei-ials," and that duties should be ad valorem, so far as 
possible, and not speciSc or compound. " The bill comes 
back to the House with these two great fundamental prin- 
ciples of just taxation and these two great fundameutal 
principles of Democratic policy in a large measure over- 
ridden and neglected." He referred in particular to the 
rein trod ncti on of the compound duty, as bringing in" that 
worst and most insidious a.nd prima J'acie fraudulent form 
of taxes." He made a brief summary of the work of the 
Senate,^ and said that if the amendments were in the 
direction of reduced taxation the House would agjee to 
them readily, but while a few of them were in that direc- 
tion, the great mass of them " are in the direction of in- 
creasing the taxes upon the American people, and in- 
creasing the protection of the home makers of the articles 
thus taxed." The sugar schedule in particular was the 
part of the bill which during the whole of the subsequent 
consideration of the measure caused the most mortifica- 
tion to the Democrats and received the greatest share of 
their almost indiscriminate denunciation. 

At the close of the brief debate the conference was 
agreed to, and the Speaker appointed a strong committee, 
with Mr. Wilson at its head. On the 19th of July, 
twelve days later, Mr. Wilson rose in the House to an- 
nounce that the committee had failed to come to an agree- 
ment, and to ash a further conference. The motion was 

I " The BiDundnienU propoaed to thU bill by the S«iial« are OiU in nom- 
ber. The)' are distributed oa follows: There are b2 omeDdiuenU to the 
cheiDical achedule ; there are S4 amendments to the iron sod steel schedule ; 
there are 3 to the wond schedule ; S to the mgia ichedale ; 4 to the tobaoco 
ichednle; IG t« tlie eotton schedule; 19 to the flu Khednle ; SO to the 
woollen schedule ; to the eillc schedule ; 6 to the paper schedule ; 57 to 
tbe aundiy schedule ; and 89 to the free list : in the latter case, almost al- 
vaja ■ tninifer of something left on tlie free list bj <he House or put up^ti 
the free list by the House back to tbe taxable list." (" CoDgressiona] Re- 
eotd," p. 7ibt.) 
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agreed to without a div 
again limited by the operation of a 
former case the principal event of the debate was the speech 
of jVIr. Wilson. He made it clear that the personal wishes 
of the Democratic members of the conference committee, on 
the part of the Senate, were identical with his own, but "they 
came to us somewhat fettered and somewhat limited as to 
any action that they might agree to upon this bill, either 
by the supposed mural obligations of party caucus, or the 
apprehension that there were forces in the Senate, however 
small, yet powerful enough to resist successfully the pas- 
sage of any bill which did not make concessions to great 
corporate and trust interests that we, representing the 
House, did not feel free on our part to agree to." ' With 
ajwcial reference to the sugar duty, as " the great difficulty 
in the pathway of an agreement," he said : " The Senate 
has reintroduced into the proposed tariff bill a sugar schedp 
ule which, whether truly or not, has been accepted by th&'l 
conntry, by the press of the country, by the people of the 
country, as unduly favorable to the great sugar trust." 
The implication was, although it was not expressed, that 
the Senate members of the committee would not yield this 
point, because they could not do so without certain defeat 
of the bill. 

Mr. Wilson's speech was concluded in a sensational 
manner. He produced a personal letter addressed to him 
by President Cleveland on July 2, the day before the 
. passage of the bill by the Senate, hut when it was fully 
known what would be the provisions of the measure. 
Mr. Wilson said that be had obtained the President's 
permission to make it public. The letter was read by the 
dark. The reading was repeatedly interrupted by di 
monstrations of Democratic approval, and at the 
sion there was prolonged applause on the Democratic sii 
of the hall. 

' '' CongreBuonal Record, 
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The President, assuming that Mr. Wilson would lead 
the conference eoniinittee on tbe part of the House, pro- 
ceeded to express Ins disappomtmeDt at tbe course of the 
Senate. He characterized the conference as " the best if 
not the only hope of true Democi-acy," and aaid that the 
reconciliation of differences as to details was not the only 
task, but that the question was presented " whether Demo- 
cratic principles themselves are to be saved or abandoned." 
A few of the more important passages in the letter are 
quoted in a note.' His reference to the sugar schedule, 
whicli he thought could ** hardly fail to be troublesome to 
the conference," was perhaps the most remarkable part of 
the letter. It aeeras to be a 3uggestion of surrender to 
tbe Senate on this point, the precise point which Mr. 
AVilson and the other House members of the committee 

1 Every tms Democrat and every sincere tariff refornier knows that tliu 
bill in iU prcu^nt farm and as it H-ilt be submitteil to the conference, tails 
far short of tiio conBummntion for which ire hare long labored, tor which 
TB lukte mftered defeat without diacoungement ; which iu iU anticipation 
gavs OS a.ratlying ery in onr day of triaiDpb, and vhioli in lis promise of 
Kcoomplishmcnt it «o interwoTcn with Democratic pledges and Democratic 
■uocen, that an sbondonmeat of the oaon or the principles upon which it 
rests means puty perfidy and party dishonor. . ■ ■ 

We have in onr platforms and in every way poaaible declared in tator of 
the free importation of ntw materials. ... It miut be admitted that no 
tariff measure can accord vith Demoantie principles and promises, or bear 
a genuine Democratic badge, that does not provide for free raw materials. 
In these circuRutooces it may well excite our wonder that Democrats are 
willing to depart from this the most Damocnttie of all tariff prinoiplea, and 
that the iocansistent absunlity of such a proposed departure should be em- 
phaaiifld by tbe aug^eetion that tbe wool of tbs farmer be put on the free 
list and the pmteclion of tariff taxation be placed around the iron ore and 
OOal of eorporntions and capitalista. . . . 

We all know that a tariff coTering all the varied interests and conditions 
of a connlry as vast as onra, mnst of necessity be largely the result of 
honorable adjustment and compromise. I expect very few of at can Bay 
when our measure is perfected that oil tlie feature! are entirely as we wonld 
prefer. You know how much 1 deprecated the incorporation in the pro- 
posed bill of the income-tax feature, la roattsra of this kind, however, 
which do not violate a Qied and recognized Detooeratio doctrine, we are 
willing to defer to the judgment ef a majority ol oar Democralic brethren. 
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would not yield, " Under our party platform," the Preai- 
deut wrote, '' and in accorda,Dce with our declared par^ 
purposes, Bugar is a legitimate and logical article of reve- 
nue taxation. Unfortunately, however, iucideuta have 
accompanied certain stages of the legislation which will 
be submitted to the conference that have aroused in con- 
nection with this subject a natural Democratic animosity 
to the methods and manipulations of trusts and combine 
tions, I confess to sharing in this feeling; and yet it 
seems to rae we ought if possible to sufficiently free our- 
selves from prejudice to enable us coolly to weigh the ooo- 
siderations which, in formulating tariff legislation, ought 
to guide our treatment of sugar as a taxable article. 
While no tenderness ought to be entertained for trusts, 
and while I am decidedly opposed to granting them, under 
the guise of tariff taxation, any opportunity to further 
their jieculiar methods, I suggest that we ought not to b© 
driven away from the Democratic principle and policy 
which lead to the taxation of sugar by the fear, quite 
likely exaggerated, that in carrying out this principle and 
policy we may indirectly and inordinately encourage a 
combination of sugar refining interests. I know that in 
present conditions this is a delicate subject and I appre- 
ciate the depth and strength of the feeling which its treat- 
ment has aroused. I do not believe we should do evil that 
good may come, but it seems to me that we should not for- 
get that our aim is the completion of a tarifEbill, and that 
in taxing sugar for proper purposes and within reasonable 
bounds, whatever else may be said of our action, we are in 
no danger of running counter to Democratic principle- 
With all there is at stake there must be in the treatment 
of this article some ground upon which we are all willing 
to stand, where toleration and conciliation may be allowed 
to solve the problem, without demanding the entire sur- 
render of fixed and conscientious convictions." 

The quotation is a long one. It would be easy to put 
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in miicli fewer words wliat appears to be the suggestiou it 
contnins, but it would not be fair to the reader to with- 
hold from hint the material for an argument that the 
President was not atlvisiug the acceptance of the sugar 
schedule, which he believed, as he admitted, to have been 
put in the bill by " the methods and manipulations of 
trusts and combinations," satisfying his conscience with 
the reflection that after all it was Democratic policy to 
tax sugar. 

Some comment was made in the House upon the almost, 
perhaps altogether, unprecedented act of a. President prof- 
fering advice and laying down rules of conduct fora com- 
mittee of conference. It was not unprecedented for a 
President to seek to mould pending legislation in other 
ways than those specified in the Constitution ; but some 
of the Itepublicans censured him for that. The letter, 
indeed, caused no great amount of comment in the House. 
Republicans who might criticise it would be merely inter- 
fering in a family quarrel ; the Democrats in the House 
who took the Senate side of the controversy were undoubt- 
edly few in number and inconspicuous politically. 

It was far otherwise in the Seaat«, The President's 
letter was regarded by the senators who had acquiesced in 
the compromise as an attack upon themselves and upon 
their political integrity. This was the feeling not only 
of those who had forced the transformation of the bill, 
but also of those who, abandoning cherished purposes, 
had patiently and laboriously endeavored to make a bill 
which could secure the requisite number of votes. If Mr. 
Cleveland supposed that hia personal intervention could 
overcome the opposition of senators to the bill as it cams 
from the House he vastly overrated his influence. In 
fact, they warmly resented his interference, they disputed 
hia right to determine what did and what did not con- 
stitute a Democratic measure, they rejected his reading 
and interpretation of Democratic platforms, they eren 
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intimated that what had been done by the Senate had 
been approved by hira in advance, ^ in general terms, of 
oourse, and not in detail. Not one of the senators waa 
aware of the existence of his letter until it was read in tha 
House as an appendix to Mr. Wilson's speech ; and when, 
the next day, the question was upon an agreement to the 
proposition of the House for a further conference, tho 
storm burst forth. 

The first speaker was Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, who 
reviewed the whole history of the measure in temperate 
language. He showed that the position of Mr. Wilson, 
backed by a Democratic majority of 87, was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the dominant party in the Senate, 
where the defection of two Democratic members, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Hill, would endanger the bill. " In any event," 
he said, " many times two Democratic senators could not 
see their way clear, in justice to the interests of either 
their constituents or tlie whole country, to vote for the 
Wilson bill. Just how many held this position I cannot 
say. I know that I was one. I made no concealment of 
the fact, and I make none now." ' Referring to a charge 
" that a small minority of Northern senators insisted upon 
consideration for the welfare of their constituents, and 
that in consequence of their demands the majority of 
Democratic senators were constrained to make conces- 
sions," he admitted that such was the fact : but he said 
that, unlike the Wilson bill, the Senate measure " was not 
drawn by the representatives of a few sparsely settled 
districts, with no great interests at stake." On the other 
hand, the minority of senators "were not only speaking 
for a vast majority of the people numerically, but caring 
for and protecting ninety-nine one hundredths of the in- 
dustries which have made this nation what it is to-day." 
He ridiculed the idea which "a stranger unaccustomed 
to modern methods of making political capital " might 
■ " Congrewioul Reooid," p. 7730. 
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>'e, that Democratic senators were of one mind aa 
opposed to Democratic representatives, siuce every one 
knew that " a large proportion o£ the Democratic mem- 
berahip of this body favora, not mere tariff reform, but 
absolute free trade." He maintained tbat one reason why 
free iron ore and free coal were not to be found in the 
Senate bill was that some senators did not believe " tliat 
now, when it is barely possible for miners to earn living 
wages, aud when the newspapers have barely ceased to 
record the incidents of one of the greatest mining strikes 
the world has ever known, is the time to take the risk of 
striking down this great industry and robbing thousands 
upon thousands of miners of their means of livelihood." 
There was another reason, he admitted, "that by doing 
80 we would have alienated Democratic senators." He 
called attention to the fact that Mr. Cleveland, in accept- 
ing the nomination in 1892, declared the Democratic prin- 
ciple to be, not free raw materials, but freer raw materials. 
In conclusion he gave notice that so far as he was con- 
cerned he would adhere to the position he had steadfastly 
maintained, that ho " would not vote for any bill or any 
amendment that would make it impoasible for a single 
industry to continue or recnme operations." He had 
reached the limit of the concessions he would make. 

Mr. Hill, of New York, whose opposition to the bill 
was notorious, excited the wrath of his Democratic col- 
leagues by a motion that the Senate recede from its 
amendments putting iron ore and coal ou the dutiable 
list, and their derision by his defence of the President, 
between whom and himself political relations were non- 
existent. Mr, Gray, of Delaware, followed in a moderate 
and conciliatory speech, the purport of which was that 
although the Senate bill fell far short of what he thought 
it ought to accomplish, he would not quarrel with those 
who regarded a slower gait as the more expedient. It 
required self-sacrifice on his part, but being aiucerelj in 
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favor of tariff reform he ahouU vote for the beat bill he 
oould get. Mr, Vilas, of Wisconsin, moved that the Sen- 
ate recede from the amendmeDt laying a differeulial duty 
of ODe eighth of a cent a pound on reflned sugar, and thus 
turned the debate to the sugar question, in the course of 
which the senators from Louisiana gave it plainly to be 
understood that if the motion were adopted they would 
become opponents of the bill. 

At the next session of the Senate Mr. Gorman took the 
floor and made an impressive and significant speech. As 
one much moro nearly connected with party management 
than Mr. Smith, he also reviewed the history of the bill. 
When Mr, Jones and Mr. Vest became a sub-committee 
to harmonize views he, Mr. Gorman, among others, inti- 
mated to them that it would be "impossible to obtain 
forty-three votes in the Senat« to pass the bill unless we 
have the cooperation of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, its hearty good will, and its earnest support of 
what we shall do." In accordance with that principle the 
two senators had conferred with the executive branch of 
the government and had received assurance of its coopers 
tion. In support of this statement Mr. Gorman read an 
" interview " with the Secretary of the Treasury, prepared 
by Mr. Carlisle himself, in which, with full knowledge of 
the Jones and Vest amendments, he said that most of the 
amendments proposed were " unimportant," and that " the 
remainder are not of such a character as substantially to 
affect the merits of the bill as a measure for the reforma- 
tion of the worst features of existing legislation upon 
this subject." Mr. Gorman added: " The President was 
not ignorant of what we proposed to do. Nothing was 
concealed from him. The papers annoimced on the day 
following the interview with Mr. Carlisle that the Presi- 
dent himself concurred with his great Secretary. So we 
understootl ; and if it was not true, then forty-three sena- 
tors on this side of the chamber were misled. Every 
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promiueut amendment to the bill was as well known to 
him as tu me." 

In coiupliance with a request of Mr. Gorman, Mr. 
Vest detailed at length his connection with the Senate 
amendments. The important part of his statement was 
that when Mr. Jones showed to him certain amendments, 
he refused to agree to their adoption, whereupon Mr. 
•Tones appealed to him to withdraw his opposition, saying 
that they had been i>assed npon and agreed to by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; " that he had also seen the 
President of the Unitetl States, who had told him that the 
bill, as proposed to be amended, would be acceptable to 
him," and that the President had said at the end of the 
conversation, "I am willing to say or do anything that 
will pass this bill through Congress." Mr. Jones, also 
called upon by Mr. Gorman, corroborated Mr. Vest's 
statements. He said that Mr. Carlisle saw and went over 
with him "every solitary proposed amendment," and de- 
clared that it waa wise to make all the concessions involved 
in them in order to pass the bill ; that the Secretary 
undertook to see the President and explain to him "just 
what those proposed amendments meant ; " that afterward 
he (Mr. Jones) called upon the President, learned that 
Mr. Carlisle had explained the amendments, and after 
having said to the President that no step further would 
be taken " unless this proposed compromise meets the 
approval of the administration," received from Mr. Cleve- 
land the assurance that he " would do and say anytlung he 
could to effect a compromise ; that it was a wise thing and 
a proper thing to do." Mr, Jones said further that in every 
conversation he had with the President on the subject 
coal and iron ore were mentioned, and that the President 
expressed a desire and hope that they sliould be on the free 
list, " but he nowhere ("if) ever uttered one solitary word 
against going forward with the amendments with coal and 
iron ore in the bill as we had proposed it." Mr. Harris 
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added his testimony, iDcluding a statemeat that after the 
bill bad gone to the confereuce committee he had had a 
conversation with the President, who left upon his mind 
a *' distinct unileratandiug " that he desired the passage of 
the Senate bill " if we could make uo better terms," and 
that the suggestion was never made to him '* by the Pre- 
sident, or any member of the cabinet or by any Itumau 
being " that the tax placed upon coal and iron ore was 
a violation of Democratic principles, and that senators 
would be guilty of perfidy if they insisted upon it. 

The debate on the (juestion whether the Senate should 
agree to a further conference, begun on the 20th of July, 
was not concluded until the 27th, when the motion was 
passed without a division. Many interesting occurrences 
during the interval must be passed over or summarized 
briefly. The Republicans who wished the bill to fail alto- 
gether wisely refrained from debate. Their intervention 
would have served only to unite the Democrats. As the 
matter stood, the letter of the President had so angered 
the most of tlie Democrats that they would have let the 
bill fail rather than yield to the House. Mr. Hill caused 
them some annoyance, but not so much as was given theiu 
by Mr. Vilas, who, as a former member of Mr. Cleveland's 
cabinet, strongly snpported the President's position. It 
was certain that the Republicans would vote with Mr. 
Vilas on the sugar question, and there was a good pros- 
pect that his amendment would be adopted, a result which 
would involve the loss of the two Louisiana votes.^ The 

' Mr. C&ffery gave (" CongreHioaBl Record," pp. 1S2X-'ii) an inUresling 
Bcconnt of the way in whiiU tha mpir sohadule wo* iransfortued. At m 
ooafereace between lending Democratie Eenntora and the Benotora from 
Louiftiana it was agreed UiRt the duty on raw Bug^r ahaald be forty per 
sent., un reGned fifty per cettC. nad IhaX tbe bounty pTuvisiotu ahanld ba 
nteined tot the year !S94. Subsequently, Mr. Jones, of Arkanaas, pointed 
trat tliat in the differential allowed to the refiners there was more prot«o- 
tion thnn was given by the eiistiiii; law. A new scliedula wai then pre- 
pared giving one cent per pomd duty on raw sugar and one ei|;h(h of a 
eeoC additional on refined. Una wai not acceptable to tbe TeSnen, and 
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Democratic senators held a caucus to discuss tbe situa- 
tion. It was only after a prolonged discussion and a 
strong appeal to Mr. Vilas that he consented to withdraw 
his amendment. Even then the question of free sugar 
came up on a motion by a Eepublican senator, and on 
three several roll-calls there was a tie vote. One senator 
who would have voted for free sugar was absent unpaired. 
Mr, Vilas himself voted against the amendment, which 
was rejected, as above intimated, by a tie. 

The bill having been referred back to the conference 
committee, there ensued an estraordinary struggle be- 
tween the representatives of the two houses of Congress, 
and between the advocates of the two measures. It was 
believed at the time, and is probably true, that at more 
than one point in the controversy each party was willing, 
by unyielding persistence upon the adoption of the mea- 
sure which it favored, to take the risk of a failure of 
tariff legislation, in the hope of throwing all the blame of 
the failure upon the other faction. Attempts were made 
to compromise by substituting for the sugar clauses o£ 
the Senate bill slightly different rates, so that the Senatu 
might get what it had asked for, and that tbe House 

I duties in the bill 
ropos4?d duties were 
offBred them nere soiue Democratic (euBlon wbo kouU vole for free 
■ngsr, — all the Repnlilicaiu being in faror of free su^nr. — tLat the 
Amendment wooldbe carried, and then tbe Louisiana senaton vuuld Yoto 
■giunct the bill and defiint it. It wa< nndentood that the refinen pre- 
ferred free sugar to the proposed schedule. This oompiication led to the 
adoption of the ubedule as finally accepted bj tbe Smatc, Mr. CaBerj 
■Herted villi much empliBsia that be did not like tbe schedule, that he 
was not the aotbor of it. and that be accepted it reluctantly. He waa re- 
potted in tbe newspapen tha next day to have said : " 1 irant the ooDDtry 
to know that it was dictated by the reliniiie intereBta." These words do 
not appear in tbe permanent Iteeord. Whelberbe na* uisreported b; tba 
newspaper correspondents, or whether he amended bis speech before pub- 
lication, diiee not appear, and It does not matter much, since the charge 
wa> made pubtiet; and not withdrawn, b; Democrats in the House and bj 
tbe President liiimeU. 
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oiiglit yield without humiliation. Not one o£ the attempt! 
was BucceBsful. Mr. Gorman was the controlling spirit 
on the Democratic side o£ the Senate, auci he was unbend- 
ing in his attitude. The House must take the Senate 
bill entire or the measure must fail. It seems not unfair J 
to suspeut that the manager of many a Democratic can- ] 
vass was so exasperated by the accusation of political 
perfidy that he was lesolved to bring the bill which was 
the basis of that charge, without any change whatever, 
before the accuser, and leave upon him the responsibililrf 
of its enactment or its failure. At all events that i 
the ultimate effect of his strategy. 

Two caucuses of the Democratic members of the Hons« ' 
were held. At the first it was resolved to stand by Mr. 
Wilson to the last and to yield nothing to the demands 
of the Senate. At the second, which was held on the 
foreuoon uf August 13, it was decided to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. On the same day, the Committee on Rules 
reported a special rule upon the adoption of which it 
should be in order to move that the resolution agreeing 
to the conference be rescinded, that the committee bo 
discharged, and that the House recede from its disagree 
meat to the Senate amendments in gross and agree to the I 
same. Mr. Reed made the point of order that snoh 1 
action was irregular because the bill was not before the 
House, but was technically and actually in the possession 
of the Senate. The point of order was overruled, and the 
resolution embodying the special rule was adopted. There- , 
upon Mr. Wilson made the motion which had thcs 1 
made in order, " not on my own responsibility or from ' 
my own volition, hut as the official organ of the caucus 
of my associates on this side of the House, and by their 
direction." He did not pretend, he said, that he was 
satisfied with the outcome of the campaign for tariff 
reform. Yet he did think that a breach had been made J 
in the protective system through which the hosts of Amer- J 
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ioan freemen would coDtioae to marcli. The bill was not 
a good bill, but, whatever might be its merits, it was not 
as bnd as the McKinley act. At the close of a speech 
which was necessarily regretful and pathetic in tone, but 
which contained no words of bitterness toward those who 
had outgeneralled and defeated hin), he announced the 
remaining part of the caucus programme. Immediately 
after the passage of the tariff bill, the Democrats pro- 
posed to pass a bill putting sugar on the free list, also 
coal, iron ore, and barbed wire. " The question is uow 
made as to whether this is a government of the American 
I>eople by the American people, or a government of tlie 
sugar trust for the benefit of the sugar trust. And this 
House will show the people, I doubt not, what its position 
is on that question, and the Senate will show its position." 
The Kepublicans indulged in the jeers and leftrhanded 
compliments which might be expected in the circum- 
stances ; and when the time limit upon the debate was 
reached, the House came to its final vote upon the tariff 
ot 1894. Mr. AVilson's motion was carried by a vote of 
182 yeas to 106 nays. The affirmative consisted of 176 
Democrats and 6 Populists ; the negative of 94 Republi- 
cans and 12 Democrats. 

Without pausing to take breath the House proceeded 
to pass the single bills placing ooal, barbed iron wire, and 
sugar on the free list. Mr. Wilson in presenting them 
announced that he did so " by direction o£ the Democratic 
caucus." Probably this was a novelty in congressional 
procedure, for the usual source of hills is a committee 
of the body to which they are presented.' The only pas- 
sage of importance in the debates on these several bills 
was the history given by Mr. Dingley, of Maine, of the 

' Hr. Reed excited the Uaghter of hU RepnblicsD ea1Ie[^tm bj refer- 
ring to the ieriea of little bills u " thoie pop-^o tariff bills for wbich tba 
g-entlemsa from lUiDoU, Hz. Springer, vm depoaed froiD the Conuuittae 
on Vi'tja »ad Me*i»." 
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making of the sugar schedule io the tariff of 1890, whiolt 1 
the Democrats declared to be mucli more favorable to ths 
sugar trust than the sugar clauses of tbelr owd measure.' 

The tariff bill, haviiig been passed in concurrence, was 
sent to the President. The country awaited his action I 
with interest and curiosity. A veto was not expected, I 
and opinion was divided upon the question whether be I 
would sign the bill and send a message to Congress giving I 
the reasons why, although giving it his official approval, \ 
he was dissatisfied with it, or would allow it to become a 
law by the expiration of the oonstitutional allowance of 
ten days without returning it to the House of Represent- 
atives. The President chose not to veto nor to approve it. 
The hill became a law on August 27, 1894. 

The President made to Congress no explanation of hiA 
failure to act definitely upon the bill, but on the same 
day that the bill became a law without his signature he 
addressed to Representative Thomas C. Catcbiogs, of ' 
Mississippi, a letter which was immediately made public. 
He expressed "the utmost disappointment" that be was 
denied the privilege of affixing his signature to a nieasare I 
which should " embody Democratic ideas of tariff reform." i 
"I do not claim," he remarked, " to he better than tbs J 
masses of my party, nor do I wish to avoid any responsi- ] 
bility which, on account of this law, I onght to bear s 
a member of the Democratic organi/^ation." Nor would ] 
he separate himself from the party by vetoing " tariff leg!^ 
lation which, though disappointing, is ettll chargeable to j 
Democratic efforts." But he found provisions in the bill I 
which were " not in line with honest tariff reform," incon- I 
sistenciea and crudities. " Besides, there were, as you and j 
I well know, incidents accompanying the passage of the I 
bill through Congress which made every sincere tariff! 
reformer unhappy, while influences surrounded it in its 1 



' Tha ([wech, which ia too It 
pUoe, ma; be found on page & 



f to hs qaoted or GTen ■unimimzed In tlih | 
of Clu) " CoDgreuianal Itocotd." 
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later stages and interfered with its final construction, 
which ought not to be recognized or tolerated in Demo- 
cratic tariff reform." Nevertheless, the President thought 
the bill presented " a vast improvement to existing condi- 
tions ; " he believed that it would lighten mauy burdens. 
and that it would be both " a barrier against the return 
of mad protection," and a " vantage-ground for further 
aggressive operations against protective monopolies and 
government favoritism." 

" I take nty place," he continued, " with the rank and 
file of the Democratic party who believe in tariff reform 
and who know what it is, who refuse to accept the result 
embodied in this bill ai< the close of the war, who are not 
blinded to the fact that the livery of Democratic reform 
has been stolen aud used in the service of Republican pro- 
tection, and who have marked the places where the deadly 
blight of treason has blasted the counsels of the brave in 
their hour of might. The trusts and combinations, the 
communUm of pelf, whose machinations have prevented 
us from reaching the success we deserved, should not be 
forgotten nor forgiven." The President repeated hia argu- 
ment for free raw materials, and urged that all who 
believed in the principles he advocated should "continue 
the BtrufTgle, boldly challenging to open warfare, and con- 
stantly guarding against treachery and half -heartedn ess in 
their camp." 

Such is the legislative history, unique in the annals of 
Congress, of the act of 1894. The account of its progress 
through the two houses is so long that an apology seems 
to be due for occupying so much space with it. Yet many 
of tlie details, some even which might throw light upon 
the events recorded, have been omitted. The newspapers 
of the time contain numerons statements regarding the 
secret history of the act which seem reasonable and true, 
yet, as they are not well authenticated, they have been 
disregarded. The effort has been, in the preparation of 
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the foregoing presentation of tlie legislative history of the 
meaaiire, to report nothing which is not a part of the pub- 
lic record. It ia poasihie that the exclusion of facts which 
did not become public on adequate authority may hare 
resulted in a view of the occurrences which ia slightly dis- 
torted here and there, although not seriously incorrect as 
a whole. But it would require a whole volume to do com- 
plete justice to the proceedings of a few months. The 
author has endeavored to show the real difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Democrats, and to exhibit the situation as it 
appeared to the members of that party, rather than the 
view of their political opponents, 

For in truth the Democrats were placed in an attitude 
before the country which they could never have antici- 
pated, although after the event it seems simple enough. 
Their original mistake was in declaring opinions in their 
national platform which were probably the real opinions 
of a small minority only of Northern Democrats. They 
announced the principle that duties levied with any other 
purpose than revenue were not warranted by the Consti- 
tution. Yet, to vary a well-known saying, if you scratch 
a Democratic revenue reformer In the right spot you will 
reveal the protectionist. It may be coal, or iron ore, or 
hides, or sugar, or rice, or tobacco, or silver-lead ore, 
or even wool, which the tariff reformer thinks should be 
taxed — because it yields a revenue, of course ; it always 
happens that the article which thus appeals to him is a 
product of his own region, and he is strangely indifFerent 
to an identical plea for a stiff revenue duty upon another 
article, put forth by a representative of the region where 
that article is produced. Senator Gorman brought out 
most clearly the fact that the Democratic party as a whole 
did not accept its own platform on the " paramount " 
issue, and did not venture to go before the country on it ; 
that its candidate, in fact, greatly modified the radicalism 
of the platform. He, Mr, Cleveland, said Mr. Gorman, 
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**felt, aa all Lis friends around him felt, that tlie estreme 
action in Chicago would put his election in jeopardy. He 
knew, just aa the great captain on the other side, Mr. 
Blaine, had expressed it in 1884, that the declarations of a 
great national convention, consisting of hundreds of dele- 
gates, had no longer any weight with the American people. 
. . . Platforms were obsolete. It was the letter of the 
candidate accepting the nomination, and saying what he 
would do if elected, that the people accepted." Hence, 
he continued, Mr. Cleveland after consulting with his 
friends had " deliberately and wisely " followed all prece- 
dents and had said, " We will not destroy any industry ; 
we will remodel the tariff; we will give lower duties ; we 
will even the burdens on the people, and we will give freer 
raw materials — not free raw materials." ' The political 
difficulties arose, first, because Mr. Wilson and his asso- 
ciates in the House, backed by a party majority which 
could disregard the defection of a considerable number 
of Democrats, took the national platform too literally ; 
and, secondly, because the President by his tactless letter 
to Mr. Wilson made it impossible for the Democratic sen- 
ators without humiliation to recede from their position. 

It has been a common practice for Democratic speakers 
and writers to upbraid Kepublicans for inconsistency in 
maintaining that the act of 1894 was a blow at protection 
and the cause of the business depression prevailing at the 
time of its passage, and thereafter, and also that it was 
violative of the principles of the national platform because 
in many of its provisions it was framed expressly with a 
view to protection. There is manifestly no inconsistency 
in the simultaneous maintenance of both these assertions. 
But even if the two statements were incongruous, they 
would be no more so than were the Judgments of Demo- 
crats upon their own bill. " The Gorman bill is not better 
than the McKinlcy," said Mr. Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, 
" CanEreNiooal Rcoord," p. 78ST. 
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*' measured even by the stantlaTd of rat«s. Most of 
reductioDs are aominal reductions ; reductions that ar« 
merely the taking of useless bricks off a wall which is left 
Buffieiently high to give the beneficiaries of protection all 
the protection that a tariff can give. It is more fully and 
emphatically a trust bill than was even the McKinley 
bill.'" On the other hand, Mr. MeMillin, of Tennessee, 
on the same day as that on which Mr. Jolinson uttered the 
sentences above, began his speech with the words, "a long 
and fierce battle has been fought and won," and in the 
course of the same speech he made the following state* 
nients which, although taken out of their connection, re- 
present fairly the purport of his argiuuent : " The Demo- 
cratic party is uot around apologizing for its action not 
begging for its existence. It has withstood all temptation 
to desert the cause of the masses of the people and become 
the champion of the favored few." " Tlie benefits to th« 
farming community from this bill are incalculable." " Wa 
put this measure in contrast with the present law, and 
defy criticism of it by the comparison." " Instead of 
wondering that we have not accomplished more, I am some- 
times astonished that we have been able to accomplish 
so much, when we see the odds gainst which we fought."* 
Should the general criticism be made upon the treaU 
mentof the act of 1894 that it has keen considered chiefly, 
almost exclusively, as an episode in political history, the 
answer is that it was that and nothing more. There is no 
doubt, and there is here no suggestion to the contrary, 
that a great proportion of the leading men in the Demo- 
cratic party, particularly those in the Southern States, were 
and are sincerely and earnestly in favor of much lower 
duties than those which have been prevalent during the 
last forty years. Many of them are in favor of free trade. 
Whether their aim be low protection or abandonment of 

' App«ndii to tbe " Congranoiu] Beoonl," p. 1229. 

■ Ibid. pp. 1240 d Itq. 
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the protective system, they believe tLat tliey are working 
for the beat iuterestB of tlie country, and for those of the 
wage-earnei-3 in particular. They are not more honest, 
more sincere, or more patriotic in motive than Republicans 
who advocate the protectionist cause, nor less so. Yet, 
partly because the Democratic party — like the Republi- 
can — contains a large contingent also of men who are 
concerned about the tariff merely as an "issue" upon 
which to gain a party victory, and partly because events 
so shaped themselves as to make it an essential point of 
party pride to enact some tariff law, — for these reasons 
the natural and proper arguments for and against a reduc- 
tion or a readjustment of the tariff disappeared almost 
completely from the controversy. It became a matter of 
indifference whether the proposed law would or would not 
provide sufficient revenue. Indeed it was certain that it 
would result in a deficiency,' Nor, in the consideration 
of the bill after the " general debate " in the House, was 
anything heard, except casually, of lightening the burdens 
of the people. All tariff acts for many years hare been 
to a large degree )>olitical measures, chiefiy designed by 
their promoters to further the ends of party, and second- 
arily to benefit the country and advance its prosperity. 
The act of 1894 was more exclusively political in its aims 
than any other, not because those who made and passed it 
desired that it sliould assume that character, but because 
the diversity of their opinions forced them against their 
will into an unnatural conflict within the party. 

' Ai it Hid iluring onob of the thres yean it wm in opBrmtion. Never- 
th«le« ■ part, jwrliapa the vhole, of the doficieno; in I80C and WT, niigbt 
hkTi beao made good if the inoonw tax had been alloTed to itaad. 





THE DINGLET ACT 

During more than thirty yeara before the Civil War the 
tariff question was complicated politically with the con- 
test over slavery. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century it was involved with another issue — that of the 
free coinage of silver. The student of political history 
might find an interesting parallel in the course of the two 
great controversies that divided public sentiment, first 
between North and South, and then between East and 
West. In each case extreme views were held at the 
geographical extremes. In the midst was a broad region 
wherein conflicting opinions stood face to face with each 
other, and there the contest was waged most fiercely. Id 
both cases the debatable ground was gradually narrowed 
until a line, having no breadth, separated more or less dis- 
tinctly the regions where one opinion or the other held 
undisputed sway. 

Although it is impossible to present a correct view of 
the tariff controversy without explaining its close connec- 
tion with the silver agitation, yet it would be inappropri- 
ate to enter into details further than to make the situation 
intelligible. We can only suggest how, in tlie growth and 
culmination of the silver movement, one issue was played 
off against the other, and how in the end the alliance 
between free silver and free tratle brought a crushing 
defeat to both. During almost the entire period of the 
extension of the silver movement the Democratic party 
made the tai'iS the chief issue in national politics. In the 
Eastern States the Democrats stood out against free silver 
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until 1896. In the central West thej were divided; al- 
though in some of those States aati-silver prevailed, a ma- 
jority of the Democrats of the whole region must be counted 
as favoring free silver. The extreme West and the entire 
South were strongly on the same side. It may be intimated 
without impeaching seriously the sincerity of the South- 
em Democrats that it was rather with a view to promote 
the solidarity of their party than from deep conviction 
that they placed themselves in a body on the side of free 
silver. However that may be, we find that as the differ- 
ence in the relative values of gold and silver bullion 
increased, the demand for free coinage became more loud 
and persistent in the West and the opposition to it grew 
more determined in the East. A new party arose which 
offered a rich and varied programme of reform, financial, 
industrial, and social ; and upon nothing did it insist with 
more emphasis and unanimity than upon the free coinage 
of silver. Since the Populists recruited their ranks abun- 
dantly from the Republicans and moderately only from 
the Democrats, in which party the cause of free silver was 
acquiring more and more strength, an alliance between 
the Democratic and the People's party was a political 
event to be expected. The history of third parties has 
repeated itself many times. At the beginning a new 
issue, which neither of the old parties has the courage to 
face resolutely, leads a certain number of persons to sepa- 
rate themselves from tlie organizations with which they 
have previously acted and to form the new party. The 
movement originates with the people and not with the 
politicians, and the candidates nominated by the new 
party are new men. As soon as the movement has de- 
veloped enough strength to make the votes it can com- 
mand an object of envy to the weaker of the two old 
parties, a period of coquetry begins. At first there is 
trading for positions on a fusion ticket by two independ- 
ent parties, then there is a gradual drawing together of 
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the two parties, witb nearly identical platforms and a 
common ticket, and in the end a complete absorption ol 
the third party by its more powerful ally. 

Sucb, at all events, was the history o£ the People's 
party. It exerted what is known in legal pbrase as "un- 
due iufluence *' upon the Democratic party, to the extent 
of substituting its own will for that of the historic organi- 
zation in two national elections ; but in the end lost ita 
identity in that of the older party, which shuddered as 
on awakcuiug from a bad dream when it recovered from 
the hypnosis. 

The "Farmers' Alliance," which developed into the I 
People's party, contributed lai^ely to the political over^ 
turn iu 1890. Eight Popnlist members of Congress 
were elected, and two senators of the same party were 
chosen by State legislatures elected in that year. In 
1892 the party held its first national convention, and 
added to the thoroughness of the Democratic victory at 
the presidential election. Its own candidate for President 
received more than a million popular, and twenty-two 
electoral votes. Its independent action and its alliances 
resulted in the loss by the Republicans of more than 
fifty electoral votes. As early as 1890 the Gepublicana 
were so alarmed by the unknown strength of the silver 
movement that they devised and passed the so-called 
Sherman act,^ in order to show their friendliness to silver 
and to .stifle the demand for radical legislation by conced- 
ing much less than was desired. Thereafter until the 
great campaign of 1896 the Republicans were excessively 
cautious in making platforms in any of the States where 
the silver sentiment was strong, leat they should offend 
and alienate any of the brethren who advocated free silver. 
The act of 1890 was a political measure, pui-e and simple. 
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It was not in accordance with the views oE the free silver 
men, nor of the gold standard men, nor of the "inter- 
national bimetallists ; " and those who voted for it were 
exceedingly glad of an opportunity to repeal it, under 
Democratic leadership. 

The connection between the silver and the tariff qucB- 
tions first became visible in 1894, when every Populist 
vote that was given in either House of Congress upon the 
Wilson-Gorman bill was recorded in favor of that measure. 
Thereafter, bo long as free silver was a living issue before 
the people, the two political questious were inextricably 
involved with each other. The history of the last tariff 
act of the nineteenth century cannot be understood by 
any one who disregards or overlooks the action and reaction 
of the two issues. 

One month after President Harrison signified his ap- 
proval of the tariff act of 1890 the Republican party suf- 
fered tbe most crushing defeat it ever experienced. A 
little more than two months after President Cleveland 
permitted the tarlflf bill of 1894 to become an act without 
his approval the pendulum swung to the other extreme 
and the Democrats met with overwhelming disaster. The 
House of Representatives elected in 1894 consisted of 
24C Republicans, 104 Democrats, and 7 Populists. Thir- 
teen Democrats only were elected to represent districts in 
the Northern States, whereas no less than thirty-three 
Republicans were chosen in the South. The Senate con- 
tained 42 Republicans. 39 Democrats, and 5 Popidists. 
The stars in their courses fought against the Democrats. 
The party was greatly demoralized by its failure to carry 
into effect its own declared principles. But the real 
cause of its overthrow In the elections was undoubtedly 
the condition of iudustrial distress and commercial depres- 
sion which is always interpreted by the popular miad to 
the disadvantage of the party that happens to be in power. 
Time is required to dissipate the mists that obscure our 
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vision of recent events. The ultimate verdict of history 
will probably be that most of the evils which afflicted the 
country should bo attributed to a variety of causes, rather 
permanent than temporary, unconnected with and unin- 
fluenced by the conduct of parties or the acts of Congress ; 
and that some of the evils were aggravated by the un- 
wise stiver legislation of the Kepublicans and by their 
lack of courage to deal with the currency problem accord- 
ing to their real convictions. Yet the Republicans profited 
by their own political error. The course of events gave 
them an opportunity to ascribe the deplorable condition 
of the country and the alarming situation of the Treasury 
to the long and almost fruitless agitation of the tariff ques- 
tion by their political opponents. They seized the oppor- 
tunity and won a great victory for protection. Moreover, 
from that time onward until the Itepublicaos had placed 
on the statute-book the most universally and compre- 
hensively protective tariff ever enacted, and for the whole 
period of nearly six years during which, at the time of 
writing, that law has been in effect, the condition of tha 
country, industrially, commercially, and socially, and the 
course of public events, national and international, have 
been almost uninterruptedly in their favor.' 

In entering upon an examination of the steps which led 
to the passage of the Dingley tariff, it becomes important 
first of all to study the situation of the Treasurj'. The 
following table, in continuation and in partial repetition 
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of that presented in the preceding chapter, will show the 
fiscal condition : — 
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The course of the foreign trade is shown by the foUow- 
ing table : — 
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During the four years from July 1, 1893, to and includ- 
ing June 30, 1897, which covered substantially the seooud 
administration of Mr. Cleveland, the total deficit was 
$155,864,184. As was explained in the last chapter Re- 
publican legislation was responsible for the huge deficit of 
seventy millions in the year 1893-94. The Democratic 
tariff would undoubtedly have given the Treasury a small 
surplus after the first year had not the Supreme Court de- 
clared the imposition of an income tax unconstitutional. 
Indeed, it may reasonably be maintained that if at the time 
normal conditions had prevailed it would have yielded suffi- 
cient revenue without the income tax. The silver agitation 

' looludiog tlie internet on the public debt, wliich ia not reckoned by tlie 
TrwiaiirT Deportmeat aa a put of ordinar; sipenditarea. 
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and the still incomplete readjustment of industrial relations* 
discouraged large commercial enterprises and diminished 
importations. At the time when the Fifty-fourth Congress 
met there was the widest diversity of opiuioa as to the 
cause and the remedy of the prevailing depression. The 
free silver advocates believed that the admission of silver 
to the mint would solve the whole problem l>y giving 
prosperity to the people and an abundance of revenue to 
the Treasury. The Republicans held that the evils were 
a consequence of a badly adjusted tariff, and the remedy 
they proposed was a readjustment of rates and a restora- 
tion of protection. The President, and a considerable 
part of the Democratic party, chiefly in the Eastern 
States, laid the existing evils to serious defects iu the cur- 
rency system. They maintained that theinfusiou of silver 
in the money of the conntry was already so large as to 
put the Treasury in constant danger of failing to meet ita 
obligations in gold, a danger which was increased by tha 
operation of the law that required the reissue of greenbacks 
when received for dues to the government, or when re- 
deemed. The argument was that tlie steady drain of gold 
from the Treasury, rather than the failure of revenue^ 
caused widespread apprehension in commercial and financial 
circles, and prevented the return of prosperity which would 
have brought relief to the Treasury as well as to the pea- 
pie. From this statement it will be seen that any attempt, 
in the existing political situation, to apply a remedy to 
the existing evils was certain to be futile. For the Presir 
deut no longer had, if lie had enjoyed at any time during;, 
his second term, commanding influence over the members., 
of his party in Congress, and his recommendations were 
unheeded. The Republicans had a great majority m the 
House, but less than a majority in the Senate, where free 
silver was greatly in tiie ascendant. The free coinage 
men, for their part, could not pass a bill through tb*] 
' See tlie introdoetioa to chapter zvi. 
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House, and even if they had been able to do so the Pre- 
sideDt would have vetoed it. 

The foregoing statement is merely a foreshadowing of 
what actually took place during the second half of Mr. 
Cleveland's administration. The President, as early as 
December, 1894, in his annual message, began ui^ing 
Congress to reform the currency, and, particularly, to 
grant the administration power to issue gold bonds to 
maintain the redemption fund. He was then addressing 
the Fifty-third Congress, which had repealed the silver 
purchase act and passed the tariff act of 1894, and which 
was favorable to free silver, in both branches. Two 
influences were then operating to derange the national 
finances and continued so to operate so long as free silver 
was a menace. One of the influences was the excess of 
expenditures over receipts ; the other was the depletion 
of the Treasury stock of gold by the presentation of 
greenbacks for redemption. The President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury persistently took the view that 
additional revenue was not needed. They called atten- 
tion repeatedly to the operation of the law by which 
greenbacks " when received and redeemed in gold are not 
cancelled, but are reissued and may do duty many times 
by way of drawing gold from the Treasury. Thus we 
have an endless chain in operation, constantly depleting 
the Treasury's gold and never near a final rest." ' When 
these words were written, one issue of bonds had already 
been made under the redemption act of 1875. On Janu- 
ary 28, 1895, the President sent to Congress a special 
message, in which he appealed for authority to issue gold 
bonds. In a little more than a year $172,000,000 in gold 
had been drawn from the Treasury ; the bonded debt had 
been increased by $100,000,000 ; and yet already the gold 
reserve had "again reached such a stage of diminution 
"M««M^i and Papcn," toL 
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as to require its speedy recnforcement," The President 
rejected the idea that " a simple increase of revenue will 
cure our troubles. . . . There need be no fear that we 
eanuot pay our current expenses with such money aa we 
have. There is now in the Treasury a comfortable sup- . 
plus of more than $63,000,000, but it is not in gold, and j 
therefore does not meet our difficulty." 

Congress having done nothing for the relief of the 
Treasury, the President sent another special message on 
February 8, notifying the negotiation of another loan, 
receivable by the United States in gold coin, the proceeds 
of which would amount to about 165,000,000. The rate 
of interest was to be four per cent., but the lenders were 
willing to accept three percent, bonds payable specifically 
in gold, if an issue on those terms should be authorized 
by Congress within ten days. Although the Kepublicans 
supported the measure almost in a solid body, the proposi- 
tion to authorize gold bonds failed. 

In his message at the beginning of the Fifty-fonrtli 
Congress, in December, 1895, the President set forth, at 
great length, the situation as it appeared to him. For 
the most part his argument was an elaboration of that 
which has been quoted already. He urged in the most 
emphatic terms the passage of an act providing for the 
retirement by funding of the entire volume of greenback 
notes. The passages in the message which moat oooceni 
us are as follows : — 

Perhaps it is supposed that sufficient revenue receipts 
would in a sentimental way improve the situation by 
inspiring confidence in our solvency and allaying the fear 
of pecuniary exhaustion. And yet through all our strag- 
gles to maintain our gold reserve there never has been 
any apprehension as to our ready ability to pay our way 
with such money as we had. . . . 

On July 1, 1892, more than a year and a half before 
the first bonds were issued to replenish the gold reserve, 
there was a net balance in the Treasury, exclusive of such 
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reserve, of less than #13,000,000, but the gold reserve 
amounted to more than 1^114,000,000, which was the 
quieting feature of the situation. . . . 

It is possible that the su^estion of increased revenue 
as a remedy for the difficulties we are considering may 
have originated in an intimation or distinct allegation 
that the bouda which have been issued ostensibly to 
replenish our gold reserve were really issued to supply 
iuaufhcient revenue. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. Bonds were issued to obtain gold for the mainte- 
nance of our national credit. ... At no time when bonds 
have been issued has there been any consideration of the 
question of paying the expenses of Government with their 
proceeds. There was no necessity to consider that ques- 
tion. At the time of each bond issue we had a safe 
surplus in the Treasury for ordinary operations, exclusive 
of the gold in our reserve. In February, 1894, when the 
first issue of bonds was made, such surplus amounted to 
over $18,000,000 ; in November, when the second issue 
was made, it amounted to more than $42,000,000, and in 
February, 1895, when bonds for the third time were 
issued, such surplus amounted to more than $100,000,000. 
It now amounts to *98,072,420.30.i 

Inasmuch as this message and a special message trans- 
mitted a fortnight later ,^ presently to be noticed, were the 
basis of attempted action by the Kepublicans in Congress, 
it is necessary to examine briefly the attitude of the Pre- 
sident and of the Republican party. Mr. Cleveland held 
that the steady drain upon the Treasury gold was the 
sole cause of evil, that more revenue was not needed, and 
that tlie proceeds of the bonds sold had not been applied 
to the exi>enses of government. The Republicans main- 
tained that more revenue was needed and that the bond 
sales would have been unnecessary had receipts been 
equal to expenditures. An examination of the facts will 
show that both were half right and half wrong. It was 

> ■' MesMf ei and Paper* o( the Prenidenta," toI. ii. pp. 650, 651. 
■ Deoembei 20, ie03. " MeMa^^ ftnd Pipen," p. O&B. 
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absolutely necessary, in order to protect the gold reserre 
m a time of financial apprehension, to preveut the n- 
peated redemption of greenbacks ; but even if tliat had 
been done, an issue of bonds would have been necessary ; 
and although the purpose of issuing bonds was to restore 
the redemption fund, the proceeds were, to a large amount, 
used iu paying the expenses of government. 

The President is authority for the statement that at tha 
beginning of the fiscal year 1892-93 the Treasury bad 
available funds amounting to $13,000,000 beside the re. 
serve of $114,000,000, During that year thei-e was a 
surplus of two and a third millions, making the total sum 
upon whicli the Treasury could draw to meet current ex- 
penses on July 1, 1893, a little more than $120,000,000. 
During the next two years there was a gross deficit of 
more than $112,000,000, and in three years, up to June 
80, 189G, the deficit was $138,000,000. Ilatl there been 
no issue of bonds, how would the deficiency have been 
met? Or, consider what was the source of the surplus 
exclusive of the gold reserve of which the Pi-esident 
speaks. Clearly it consisted of greenbacks offered for 
redemption in the gold provided by the sale of bonds. It 
is a nice distinction to say that bonds were not sold to 
provide funds to supply insufficient revenue, when it is a 
fact that greenbacks received in exchange for gold puiv 
chased with those bonds were afterward used to meet 
current expenses. 

On the other hand, it is true that a balance between 
revenue and expenditure would not have removed the spe- 
cial danger of an exhaustion of the gold reserve, the peril 
against which Mr. Cleveland fought long and coura- 
geously. This is shown by the statement made by hint, 
quoted above, that in February, 1895, when the third 
issue of bonds was pending, there were funds in the Trea- 
sury, exclusive of the gold reserve, of more tlian one hun- 
dred millions. The sum named b to be compared with 
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the thirteen milltons of available funds on July 1, 1892 ; 
and the excess of eighty-seven millions is in round num- 
bers the amount which would have been taken from the 
gold reserve had receipts and e^cpenditures balanced each 
other. In other words, the provision of adequate revenue 
would not have prevented the gold reserve from falling to 
thirty-three nnlltous. Mr. Cleveland and the Kepublioans 
acting together would not have been able to carry either 
measure of relief — either a breaking of the endless chain 
or an increase of revenue. But it is an illustration of the 
tendency among public men to blind themselves to the 
merits of measures suggested by political opponents that 
they took on this occasion an attitude of mutual hostility. 
On the 20th of December, 1895, when Congress had 
been in session but little more than a fortnight, the Presi- 
dent sent to the two houses a special message in which, 
after stating tliat there had been large recent withdraw- 
als of gold from the Treasury, which, with the further 
drain that seemed inevitable, " threaten such a depiction 
in our government gold reserve as brings us face to face 
to the necessity of further action for its protection," urged 
that Congress should " not take a recess from its labors 
before it has by legislative enactment or declaration done 
something not only to remind those apprehensive^ among 
our own people that the resources of their government 
and a scrupulous regard for honest dealing afford a sure 
guaranty of unquestioned safety and soundness, but to 
reassure the world that with these factors and the patriot- 
ism of our citizens the ability and determination of our 
nation to meet in any circumstances every obligation it 
incurs do not admit of question." Although he did not 
specify the form which he wished the relief of the Trea- 

• The PpBsidetit'i meaning la the lue of the non! "spprehensiva " i» 
clear vhi-n tnkcn in coniwetion nith the general nr^ment, but tlie phrase 
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sury to take, he had already ezplaiDed his views on that 
point. The Kepublieaus in Congress did not agree with 
him. They offerefl him more revenue and a temporary 
revision of the tariff. 

Mr. Tliomas B. Keed, of Maine, bad been chosen once 
more as Speaker; and in view of the pressing need of 
financial legislation he had made an early appointment of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Mr. McKinley, the 
former chairman of the committee, was now governor of 
Ohio, having been elected to that office by an immense 
majority. The Speaker appointed Mr. Nelson Dingley, 
a 'representative from his own State of Maine, as chair- 
man of the committee, and the selection was in every 
quarter recognized as being fully justiHed by the ability, 
the experience, and the high character which Mr. Dingley 
brought to the position. In ordinary circumstances it 
would have been regai-ded as a political mistake that the 
Speaker and the chairman of the most important commit- 
tee should be taken from the delegation of a State which 
contained a population sufficient to return four members | 
only. 

The committee, on December 26, reported a bill impos- I 
ing on wool sixty per cent, of the duties assessed in the J 
act of 1890, and making an addition of fifteen per cent. I 
to the duties imposed by the act of 1894 on a largO'l 
number of manufactured articles. The bill incladed sX 
proviso that no duty should exceed that laid by the act of j 
1890. lu view of the urgency of the President's appeal! 
and the real need of prompt action, a special rule v 
reported and adopted, under the operation of which thej 
bill was brought to a vote at five o'clock on the samg I 
day. After four hours of debate it was passed by a voteJ 
of 228 to 83. The Senate referred it to the Committee 1 
on Finance, which contained a nominal majority of R»-4 
publicans, but which for the time being was more strongly I 
in favor o£ free silver than in favor of an increase of tliafl 
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J by means of the tariff. The committee voted to 
recommend the adoption of a substitute for the House 
bill in the form of a measure for the free coinage of 
silver, and it instructed its chairman, the venerable Sena- 
tor Morrill, of Vermont, to report the substitute to the 
Senate. Mr. Morrill was unalterably opposed to free 
silver, and performed the duty imposed on him with sad- 
ness. The bill was never taken up by the Senate with a 
purpose seriously to dispose of it. On several occasions 
notice was given of an intention to move that it be taken 
up for action, but the motion was defeated in every case. 
Mr. Teller, of Colorado, who was the leader of the Silver 
Republicans, was inflexible in his opposition. He told 
the Republicans that they never had any idea that their 
measure could become law ; that they were aware that 
though the Senate were to pass it the President woidd 
veto it ; that they were merely manoeuvring for a jKilitical 
advantage. He intimated as plainly as lie could without 
stating it explicitly that the advocates of silver were as 
well able to insist that their own remedy for the evils 
afflicting the Treasury was the only one that could pass 
Congress, and to carry their point, as were those Repub- 
licans who held that additional revenue was the panacea. 
The bill lay on the table during the whole term of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, save that at intervals during both 
sessions free silver senators asked that the bill be laid 
before the Senate in order that they might make speeches 
on the silver question. 

The spring of 1896 was a season of unusual political 
perplexity. Ever since the overturn in 1894, betokening 
a return of popular sentiment in favor of protection, the 
Republicans had been counting upon a presidential can- 
vass in which the often -con tested question of the tariff 
would be the issue, in which also they were confident of an 
overwhelming victory. There were two prominent candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination, Governor William 
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McKinlej, of Ohio, and Speaker Thomas B. R£«d, of 
Maine. But from the beginning of the preliminaiy 
canvass Major McKinley led his competitor. Indeed, 
long before the selection of delegates to the national oon- 
vention began, the catching phrase " Bill McKinley and 
the MuKinley Bill" was a popular er; in the great ceiw 
tral Western States, as a slogan for the canvass of 1S96. 
Forceful, able, and competent as Mr. Beed was, and liia 
fitness was universally admitted, the peculiar appropriat** 
ness of making Mr. McKinley the candidate iu a canvaat 
the object of which was to reenact the law with which his 
name was linked, or to enact a law similar to it, appealed 
strongly to the fancy of the people ; and the nomination 
was made by a great majority. 

But the silver issue would not down. The resolute 
champions of the white metal were determined that tba 
people of the country should declare themselves definitely 
on the question of free coinage which had been agitated 
long and which both the great parties had evaded. In the 
Democratic party the contest was waged fiercely. Cod- 
ventions in the East either adopted resolutions in favor 
of the gold standard or " straddled " the question. In 
the far West the Democratic conventions pronounced 
emphatically in favor of free silver. The great stniggli 
was in the central West, and there, although a few Statei 
resisted the silver movement, the aggressive advocates ot 
free coinage generally carried the day ; and it was mad* 
clear that the national convention would put into its 
platform a resolution in favor of silver the meaning at- 
which could be mistaken by no one. 

The fact that the Democrats proposed to make th^ 
canvass upon an eicplicit demand for free coinage, and the 
evidence that they intended to frame the rest of their, 
platform in such a way as to satisfy the Populists and to 
leave them no excuse for making independent noi 
tiona, put a new phase upon the presidential canvasfc 
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Issues were to be presented which the Kepublicaiis must 
meet. If free silver were to be the chief issue Mr, Mc- 
Kinley became a leas desirable candidate than in a cam- 
paign to be fought over the tariff, for his own record was 
not free from a certain taint of silver. Moreover, there 
were still timid men in the front rank of the Republican 
army ; and the bravest of them were face to face with the 
fact that a declaration against free silver as explicit in its 
terms as the Democratic declaration in its favor was sure 
to be, would probably cause the defection of the entire 
Republican party in the mining States, and would leave 
little chance of obtaining a single electoral vote from the 
Rocky Mountains westward to the Pacific coast. Never- 
theless it was necessary to take the step. The Republican 
national convention adopted a platform reaffirming " alle- 
giance to the policy of protection as the bulwark of 
American industrial independence and the foundation of 
American development and prosperity," and declaring 
opposition " to the free coinage of silver, except by inter- 
national agreement with the leading commercial nations 
of the woihl, which we pledge ourselves to promote, and 
until snch agreement can be obtained the existing gold 
standard must he preserved." The adoption of the plat- 
form was followed by the withdrawal of thirty-four dele- 
gates from the convention, led by Senator Teller, The 
secession included four United States senators and two 
representatives in Congress, the moat or all of whom 
subsequently acted with the Democratic party and never 
rejoined their former Republican associates. 

The anticipation that the Democratic convention was 
to make the silver issue " paramount" was fulfilled three 
weeks later. The silver wing obtained an overwhelming vic- 
tory over the minority, and securetl the adoption of a plat- 
form which not only demanded " the free and unlimited 
cninage of both silver and gold at the present legal ratio 
of sixteen to one without waiting for the aid or consent 
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but relegated tbe tariff qaestioa b 
the background by the declaration that " until the mone; 
question is settled we are opposed to any agitatiuu for 
further changes in our tariff laws except such as an 
necessary to meet the deficit in revenue caused by the 
ailverse decision of the Supreme Court on the inoome 
tax." The convention also adopted many of the distinct- 
ive tenets of the Populist creed, and thus made it easy 
for the convention of that party to adopt as its own the 
candidate of the Democrats, Mr. William J. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, whose record in advocacy of free trade and 
free silver left nothing for the most radical to desire. 

Aa extraordinary campaign ensued. In its early stages 
the Eepublicans endeavored to make the tariff tbe chief 
issue, and Mr. McKinley chose it as the principal topic 
of his numerous speeches to the crowds of pilgrims who 
journeyed to his home in Canton, Ohio, to pay tbeir 
respects. But it could not be. Mr. Bryan, the candidate 
of the Democrats and Populists, went through the coun- 
try from end to end preaching the free silver gospel. It 
became so evident that the people were interested in the , 
silver question, and were for the time being not concerned 
about the tariff ; it was so clearly an evidence of party 
timidity and weakness not to meet squarely the issue pre- 
sented by the Democrats ; and the leaders of the Repub- 
licans were so impressed with the high importance of 
maintaining the gold standai-d; that the tariff gave way 
to the free coinage issue and the election ultimately 
turned upon that almost exclusively. Thousands upon 
thousands of the most earnest tariff reformers supported 
Mr. McKinley by voice and vote. In the extreme West , 
a remnant only of the Republican party was held to | 
political loyalty by devotion to the protective system.* 

■ It is not unlikely that the electonl vote) of North Dakota, Orogcni, 
Mid Cnlifoniia — eigbt uf its nine votn — were raved to Ur. MoEiolaj i 
b; the proteotionuC leDtimetit in thoae 5tA(«s. 
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It 13 probable also that in other parts of the country 
there were mauy raeu — many in the aggregate, but not 
many in proportion to the number of those whose action 
was swayed by their opinion on the silver question — 
who, although moderate silver men, voted the Republican 
ticket because they were first of all protectionists. 

At no election in the history of the United States have 
popular majorities on one side and the other been so great 
as they were in 1896. The five States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin gave an 
aggregate plurality of 972,000 to Mr. McKinley ; the 
much smaller States of Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Colorado, gave Mr. Bryan pluralities that ag- 
gregated 645,000. The general result was a plurality for 
McKinley of more than 000,000, a clear majority of nearly 
300,000, on the popular vote ; an electoral majority of 
95 ; a House of Representatives having 202 Republicans, 
130 Democrats, and 25 Populists and Silver Republicans ; 
and after the 4th of March, 1897, a Senate composed of 
46 Republicans, 34 Democrats, and 10 others, variously 
classed, but all supporters of Mr. Bryan. 

The way was thus made clear for the Republican party 
to carry its ]>olitical plans into execution. In its national 
platform it had made known its purpose to enact a tariff 
conformable to its traditional principles, and to maintain 
" the exiRting gold standard " until an international agree- 
ment for the free coinage of silver should be obtained. 
Which of the two party pledges should it first fulfil ? It 
was notorious that a great number of Democrats who were 
opposed to the McKinley law had voted for Mr. McKin- 
ley, and it was urged by them and in their behalf that the 
first duty was to take up the matter which they deemed 
most pressing and on which, as the paramount issue of the 
canvass, the people had declared their wishes most plainly. 
But it was said in opposition to this view that so long as 
the Republicans were in control of the administration 
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there was do danger whatever that the cotmtiy would bo 
allowed to fall to a silver basis. Moreover, the party 
having a majority of Congress bad twice within the Uol 
six years been defeated in the general elections upon » 
tariff that had just gone into effect. It was therefore 
deemed the part of wisdom to hold an extraordinary session 
for the purpose of passing a tariff law. to postpone tha 
money question to the regular session, and to appeal tO 
the country in 1898 for approval of an act relating to tliS' 
monetary standard, on which question the party was sure 
of popular support. The plan was adopted. President 
MuKinley, two days after taking the oath of ofEce, issued 
a proclamation summoning Congress to meet on the 15th 
of March, 1897. Mr, Reed, of Maine, was again chosen 
Speaker. On the first day of the session the President 
sent a message to the two houses, in which, after reciting 
briefly the financial situation, — an aggregate deficiency, 
in three years and eight months ended March 1, 189T, 
of $186,061,580, an issue of $202,315,400 of bonds, and 
an increase of more than $11,000,000 in the annual inter» 
est charge, — he declined to discuss the question whetherl 
sales of bonds would have been necessary had the revenue 
been sufficient. In any event, he remarked, " the debt 
would have been decreased in at least the amount of the 
deficiency, and business confidence immeasurably strengtlK 
ened throughout the country." 

Taking this view the President asked Congress to pra>i 
vide ample revenue, and " in raising revenue dnties sbouU 
be so levied upon foreign products as to preserve the home 
market so far as possible to our own producers ; to revire 
and increase manufactures ; to relieve and encourage agri- 
culture ; to increase our domestic and foreign commerofl; 
to aid and develop mining and building ; and to rem 
to labor in every field of useful occupation the libei 
wages and adequate rewards to which skill and indusi 
are justly entitled." 
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Immediately after the reading of the message Mr. Djng- 
ley introduced a bill " to provide revenue for the govern- 
ment and to encourage the industries of the United 
Slates," which waa referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The Speaker thereupon announced the committee, 
at the head of which he placed Mr. Diiigley. Thus, on the 
iirst day of the session the whole of the maclunery for the 
formation of a tariff hill was put in motion ; and the hill 
itself, based upon protracted hearings during the session 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress which ended a fortnight be- 
fore, by a committee practically unchanged, was submitted 
for the formal approval of the new committee. The major- 
ity of the committee was fully agreed upon the measure, 
and on the 19th Mr. Dingley reported it to the House. The 
Committee on Rules presented a resolution proriding that 
the bill should be taken up for consideration on the 22d ; 
that there shoidd be four days of " general debate " at day 
and evening sessions ; that from March 26 until three 
o'clock on the 31st the bill should be open to amendment 
in Committee of the Whole, amendments of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to have the preference ; and that 
at the hour just named the final vote should be taken on 
the passage of the bill. There was the usual protest on 
the part of the minority that the time allowed was too 
short, and that the method of procedure proposed was un- 
fair ; but the resolution waa adopted by a party vote. 

No great tariff act has had a more uneventful legislative 
history than that of the act of 1897. Its friends seemed 
entirely able as they were fully determined to pass it in 
a form satisfactory to themselves. The opposition realized 
the futility of resistance; and all the members dreaded 
a long session reaching into the hot days of summer. 
Nevertheless the consideration of the measure lasted four 
months, seven eighths of which time waa consumed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. Dingley opened the debate in a speech which was 
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similar in substance to the report of the majority of tlio 
committee. luaamuch aa the great feature of the then 
existing tariff was free wool, he made much of the disas- 
trous result of tlie experiment. The importation of wool 
in 1896 was three times as much as iu 1893, and the 
quantity of woollen manufactures imported was twice aa 
great; yet the revenue from the articles named in the 
wool schedule was diminished almost one half — the re- 
ceipts having been only $23,000,000, a loss of *21,OO0,0O0. 
" In other words," he said, " by placing wool on the free 
list and reducing the duties on the manufactures of wool, 
the Treasury lost $21,000,000 of revenue, our farmers lost 
a market for the 80,000,000 pounds of wool which they 
raised in 1892 in excess of what they raised in 1896-97, 
as well as nearly ten cents a pound in price, involving a 
loss to them of nearly $30,000,000 per annum ou this one 
farm product ; and our manufacturers and their working- 
men lost a market not only for the goods which foreign 
imports had supplante<^1, but also a market for the goods 
which the farmers and ma.'^ses of the people were able to 
purchase in 1893, but which they could not buy in 1896 
because of a loss of employment and purchasing power." 
At the same time, he remarked, it had been demonstrated 
that free wool did not effect an increase of an exportation 
of woollen manufactures, but that it had been followed by 
an increase in the importation of shoddy. Mot to discuss 
the question whether all the evils mentioned were a direct 
consequence of the wool and woollens schedule in the act 
of 1894, it seems to be beyond question that some of them 
were. At all events it is a fact that during the continu- 
ance of tliat act both wool growing and wool mnnufactnr- 
ing suffered more severely than did most industries from 
the depression of the time. 

Mr. Dingley's summary of the provisions of the bill 
brought out the following features : that in general the 
duties imposed were lower than those laid by the McKinley 
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; that the iron schedule vas subatantially that of the 
existiug law, but that the duty on tiu plate was fixed at 
1.5 cents per pound, as compared with 1.2 cents by the 
existing law, and with 2.2 cents imposed by the aot of 
1890 ; ' that the ootton schedule was for the most part the 
same as that of the act of 1894 ; that the eai-thenware, 
glass, and agricultural schedules effected a restoration of 
the 1890 rates ; that the duties on flax and linen were in- 
creased beyond the rates of 1890, with a purpose to encour- 
age flax growing and the linen manufacture ; that the 
duties were also increased on luxuries like liquors, tobacco, 
silk, and laces ; that wool, lumber, salt, burlaps, bags, cot- 
ton-bagging, and cotton-ties were restored to the dutiable 
list ; and that in the other schedules the duties were be- 
tween those of 1890 and those of 1894. He estimated the 
probable increase of revenue from the operation of the 
measure at $113,000,000. 

" General debate " followed the usual course. It was 
enlivened by a witty speech by Mr. DoUiver, of Iowa.' 
Mr. Kichardson, of Tennessee, presented statistics to show 
that the low duty on tin plate assessed by the act of 1894 
had not destroyed the industry, and that the American 
production was larger and the importation smaller in 1896 
than in 1893. Mr. fl'heeler, of Alabama, brought for- 
ward an elaborate statement intended to prove the inac- 
curacy of Mr. Dingley's statement that the proposed duties 
were less than those of the McKinley law. Mr. Kichard- 
son also made a tabular statement to the same effect- 
Both these, tables were made up by the conversion of spe- 
cifie into ad valorem rates. For example, Mr. EKngley 
said truthfully that the agricultural schedule of 1897 was 
identical with that of 1890. Mr. Richardson said, truth- 



' Mr. Dinglsj eiplsined that it v»a beUevBd that under the new cod- 
ditiou, ilie muiafactiini of tin plate haTiDg been eatabluhod, the rata 
proposed waa auflicmntlj protective. 

' " CoD^reBuonal Kecord," fint aeiuoD, Pift j-fif th Caagreu, pp. 191 et leq. 
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fully also, that the average rate of duty in that schedule 
was 33.17 per cent, under the act of 1890, and 39.94 per 
cent, under the bill of 1897. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the prices of the articles named in the schedule 
had declined, and the rate of duty waa the same, or more, 
according to the point of viev from which one looks at it. 
In fact, prices generally had declined during the jireced- 
ing three years, and the Democrats were therefore able to 
allege an increase of duties. As tliey, like the Bupuhli- 
cans, were speaking for the benefit of party, they omitted 
to explain the arithmetical process by which they arrived 
at their conclusions. Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, — among 
others, — pointed out the misleading character of percent- 
ages by a striking example. The rate of duty on steel rails 
in 1866 was 45 per cent. ; in 1895, under the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff, it averaged 53.89 per cent. Yet the du^ 
on a ton of steel rails in 1866 was $74.70, and in 1895 it 
was only *7.84.» 

The consideration of the bill by paragraphs, for the 
purpose of amendment, began March 26. Attempts were 
made by several members and in various ways to obtain 
the insertion of a clause putting on the free list articles 
imported in competition with the productions of *' trust* " 
controlling the manufacture in this country. All such 
attempts were defeated. The opening paragraph of the 
bill having survived the attacks made upon it, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole began the consideration of Schedule 
A. " Chemicals. Oils and Paints." The order of arrange- 
ment of tariff WiRa, placing the chemical schedule first, 
has an important effect upon the consideration of these 
bills by the House of Representatives. The schedule 
enumerates articles between seventy-five and one hundred 
in number, as to almost everyone of which there is a wide 
diversity of opinion. Inastunch as the time for discussion 
is usually limited by a special rule, it follows that a seriea 
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of long debates over the duty to be laid upon acetic acid, 
borax, prussiate of potasli, and similar articles cuts short 
the time that can be given to a cousideration of the dutiea 
on sugar, woollen goods, iron, glass, and the other classes 
of goods of much greater importance than acids and dye- 
stufEs. So it was in 1897. Two days of the five allotted 
to general amendment were consumed in discussion of the 
first schedule, and then the Committee on Ways and 
Means exercised its privilege of offering amendments, 
which had precedence over the propositions of other mem- 
bers ; and these amendments occupied so much time that 
the reading of the bill for amendment by private members 
proceeded a few paragraphs only into the glass schedule, 
" B." Consequently, the Democrats had no opportunity 
to make a single motion to reduce the duties on wool and 
woollens, sugar, or any other of the much-controverted 
dutiable articles. Inasmuch as the committee had a right 
to propose amendments to any part of the bill, there was 
a chance for brief discussion on the subjects of tin plate, 
iron, wool, and hides. The committee had not recom- 
mended a duty on hides, although the Western members 
wei-e strongly in favor of removing them from the free list. 
Democrats, Populists, and some Republicans joine<l in 
urging that a protective duty be put upon them, and it 
was intiniate<l that the committee looked after New Eng- 
land interests in this case rather sedulously, to the detri- 
ment of the West. But no amendment was offered by 
the committee, and none was in order when offered by 
others than members of the committee. 

The most important amendment was one which — if it 
had not been rejected by the Senate, and if it had been 
sustained by the Supreme Court — would have made the 
measure retroactive. It provided that the rates of duty 
on all articles imported between the 1st of April and the 
time of the passage of the act should be those imposed by 
the hill, unless the goods so imported bad been purchased 
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and ordered to be shipped to the United States prior 
the 1st of April. The reason for the amendinent was 
quite obvious. lu anticipation of the passage of an act 
raising duties, iniportatiou was taking place on a large 
scale. The anienduient probably served its purpose in 
discouraging such attempts to evade the higher duties, but 
it is a grave questioD if the right to place a Hen upon 
goods imported before the passage of an act to raise tlK' 
duty upon them would have been sustained by the COurtSk 

The bill was brought tfl a vote on March 31. The 
House sustained the retroactive amendment adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, by yeas 201, nays 140. It re- 
fused to recommit the bill with an instruction to place on 
the free list articles controlled by trusts, by yeas 148, nays 
197. It then passed the bill by yeas 205, nays 122. 
Three only of the Populists voted against the passage of 
the bill ; all the others, to the number of 21, answered 
" present," thus refusing to vote. Five Democrats, three 
from Louisiana and two from Texas, gave their votes in 
favor of the bill. 

In the Senate the bill was referred as usual to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, by which it was reported on May 4, 
with numerous amendments. It was taken up on May 25, 
when Mr. Aldrich explained at length the character of the 
changes proposed, and the effect of the amended bill upon 
the Boances. The amendments were mostly reductions of 
the rates proposed by the House, but Mr. Aldrich said that 
the majority of ttie committee did not think that tbey had 
" gone in any instance below the protective point." Their 
idea was to retain protection, but to carry it out ^' in a 
conservative spirit, and that such a moderate and reason- 
able measure should I>e adopted as will insure a much 
greater degree of permanence to our tariff legislation." 
He expressed the belief that it was " thoroughly under- 
stood throughout the country in the last political campaign 
that if tlie Republican party should be again entrusted 
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with power, no extreme tarifl legislation wouM fol- 
low." ' The committee estimated a customs reveuue of 
$269,105,170, based upon the importations of 1896, an 
increase of $113,479,793 over the actual customs revenue : 
but owing to the enormous imports of wool,^ sugar, tobacco, 
and other articles, in anticipation of an increase of duties, 
the bill was expected to yield during the first year of its 
operation, only $182,744,000. The amendments proposed 
by the P'inance Committee may be summarized briefly : On 
chemicals the duties were to he lower than those imposed 
by the act of 1890 ; in the earthenware and glass schedule 
the rates were lower than those sanctioned by the House, 
and lower than the rates under the act of 1890, but 
higher than under the act of 1894 ; the motal schedule was 
on the whole lower than that of the law of 1894 ; for sugar 
a system of compound duties was proposed, the bearing 
of which Mr. Aldrich explained at great length, and as 
to which he remarked that " it is undoubtedly true that 
every sugar refiner of the United States would greatly pre- 
fer the existing law to either the House or the Senate 
proposition ; " many changes were matie in the wool sched- 
ule, an importaut feature of which was a reduction of 
the " compensatory " duty on the cheaper grades of goods 
into the manufacture of which other materials than wool 
enter, more or less ; and a duty was proposed to be laid 
on hides. 

Mr. Vest, who opened the debate for the Democrats, 
made a general criticism upon the bill, and commented in 
detail upon some of its features ; but he declared that he 
and his friends did not intend to make factious opposition 
to it. "I think that I state the feeling of every one on 

' " ConpvanDDitl Record," p. 1227. 

* The importa of uool intu the three principal porta in tlie lint four 
monthB of the aeca] jear 1800-07 were 203,451,434 paancla, ftfc^nit 
224,SU3,n20 poanitB during the whole year 1S05-04}, whan tbey were Urger 
thui STBT before. 
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this side of the chamber when I saj that if our friends j 
can bring relief, if they can shed light upon oor darkened 1 
path, I shall hail that light with joy, no matter in whose ■ 
hands the lamp may be. . . . Give prosperity 
country, relieve the people, and for myself I shall give the 
meed of praise where it belongs, and shall gladly accept 
the result, no matter from what source it comes." 

There waa no " general debate " upon the bill. On the 
26th of May the reading of the bill for amendment wa« 
begun. As usual, the chemical schedule was taken first, 
and many amendments by the Committee on Finance 
reducing duties from the House rates were adopted, not 
only as to chemicals, paints, and oils, but also in the earthen- 
ware and metals schedules. After a few days a change 
came over the scene. The plans of the Republican leaders 
were overturned as those of the Democratic leaders had 
been three years before, — not so much by " insurgents" 
in their own ranks as by senators who were more in favor 
of silver than of a protective tariff. The Committee on 
Finance was composed of six Republicans, six Democrats, 
and Mr. Jones, of Nevada, who then classed himself as a 
" Silver Republican," and who had supported Mr, Bryan 
for President. Mr. Jones held the balance of power in 
the committee ; and the Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate was so narrow that it was necessary to make con- 
cessions to the silver element. Accordingly, soon after 
the 1st of June, the Committee on Finance frequently 
withdrew its amendments proposing reduction of duties, 
and in other cases offered amendments increasing duties, 
with the general result that when the Senate had gone 
through the bill the general scale of duties was higher 
than that in the House bill instead of lower, as the 
committee had originally designed it should be. Mr. 
Aldrich, who had begun the management of the bill, 
was io a seriously impaired state of health, and at the 
' " CoDgreaBiona] Record," p. 1240. 
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beginning of June was compelleii to return home to 
Hkode Island for a long rest. He did not appear id the 
Senate again until the day on which the bill was passed. 
Meanwhile, the conduct of the bill was entrusted to Mr. 
Allison, of Iowa. 

Inasmuch as most of the leading senators had been 
members of the Senate or of the House when the acts of 
1890 and 1894 were passed, the discussion of duties on 
specified articles was much more intelligent and pertinent 
than some earlier debates. The Democratic senators — 
among others Messrs. Vest, Jones, of Arkansas, and White, 
of California — were alert, and argued In favor of lower 
duties with much force. In urging the retention of the 
existing duty on tin plate and protesting against an in- 
crease, they brought forward ofiicial statements to show 
that the American manufacturers already controlled tl)e 
home market. It is true that when the protective duty 
was first laid on the article they had scouted the idea 
that tin plates could be made in the country. They now 
maintained that the development of the industry was due 
to improved and cheaper methods of manufacturing steel 
billets. Nevertheless, those improvements were introduced 
by American steel-makers under the encouragement of a 
protective tariff ; and the tin-plate industry was established 
by the same means. The Republican senators recognized 
the fact that less protection was needed in 1897 than in 
1890, by fixing the duty at 1.4 cents per pound, instead 
of 2.2 cents as in the act of 1890. The rate in the act 
of 1894 was 1.2 cents. 

There were long debates upon lumber, sugar, and espe- 
cially upon wool.^ Not a little friction was developed on 

■ Also upon coiJ. Tho act of 1SI17 pWed n dntj npon " bU couta can- 
tuning Ifsa thnn 02 per cent of fiivd carbon." The clanse oas intended 
to eulnde " Welsh aulhramte," which is aeiniO>itnminoiu. Daring Che 
ooal [amine in the winter of 1902-03, ennsed by the great ookI «liike, it 
was stated, on what ahould be competent antJiority, that the doty on 
kDtluacite wa« isauted "by a brick." The diaciunon on the qneatxni 
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the subject of the duties on third class (carpet) wools, 
betweeo Republican senators. Some of those who repre- 
sented wool growing States resented the refusal of the 
Finance Committee to fix the rates as high as they deemed 
necessary ; and dark hints were dropped that unless the 
clause should be made acceptable to them, the bill would 
not pass. The senators who had formerly been Repub- 
licans, but who had seceded from the party, felt free to 
vote for or against protection, not as a system, but accord- 
ing as the clause under consideration did or did not affect 
their constituents. They were for protection on hides and 
wool; but the necessity of adequate duties on manufac- 
tured goods did not appeal to them. The political com- 
plications, on the whole, were not important. The Repub- 
licans were not able to carry out their original plan to 
reduce duties below the scale fixed by the House, but, 
having yielded something to Western demands, they were 
sure that the bill would be passed.' The Populist and 
Silver Republican vote was to be withheld, as it had been 
in the House of Representatives. The bill was brought to 
the final vote ou July 7 and was passed by yeas 38, nays 
28. Mr. McEnery, of Louisiana, Democrat, voted for the 
bill; the minority was composed exclusively of Demo- 
crats. Six Populist and Silver senators withheld their 
votes, and were not paired. 

The bill was sent at once to a conference committMi. 

coTeia &ve pages of the " CongTeaaiona] ReeoTd ; " the purpose and 
reason of the amendment vers foUy explained by SenaCon Wliite and 
Perkins, of California (p. 2147), and tfae amendment waa adopted b; a JM 
and oaj vote of 31 to 24. More tban 60 senators irere present vrfaen tba 
Tote was taken. 

' A certain raj of light is th^3Wn apon (be politioal ntnation bj 
fact that tbe roll-oall immediately preoeding that on the pasaa^^ of thai] 
bill resulted in a Republican defeat. Under tbe lead of Ur. 5teirmrt,i ~ 
NeTada, tbe duty on cyanide of potaninra, vhich ii naod in the 
of the precions metala from tbe ore, vtas out down ooe half. Tbe Deiiii>- 
crata, together with the senators from the mining States, carried 
amendiMiit by » vote of 34 to 32, 
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which had to consider do less than 872 amendments made 
by the Senate. The report was made to the House on 
July 19. About four fifths of the Senate amendments 
were agreed to. The general result was that the higher 
rate of duty was that finally adopted, so that the bill as it 
was passed established higher rates than either tbti House 
or the Senate bill. The conference report was adopted 
by yeas 187, nays 116. In the 8enate the Democratic 
members insisted upon a reading of the report of the 
committee in full and upon an explanation in detail of 
the effect of all important amendments. Several days 
were consumed in this way and in final speeches on the 
tarifE question, in which the Kepublican senators did not 
take part. On July 24 the conference report was adopted 
by yeas 40, nays 30. As before, the Populist and Silver 
senators did not vote. On the same day the Dingley act 
was signed by President MoKinley. 

The political conditions under which the act of 1897 
was passed and the commercial and industrial conditions 
that have prevailed during the years it has been in opera- 
tion have been sis favorable to its success as those condi- 
tions which applied to the two preceding acts were unfa- 
vorable. The pai-ty which had inscribed tariff reform on 
its banner practically abandoned the cause when it sub- 
stituted free silver for the former "paramount" issue. 
Whether or not the shifting of its position be regarded as 
a confession of the hopelessness of success in a new cam- 
paign for lower duties, the declaration in the platform of 
1896 that the tariff must wait until the money question 
was settled removed all fear that the Dingley act would 
be assailed, as the McKinley act had been, before :t should 
have a fair test. In any event a large body of the sincere 
tariff reformers held such strong opinions in opposition to 
free coinage that they would not, even to promote a cause 
which they had so much at heart, entrust power to men 
who were bent first of all upon interference with the 
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standanl of money. Then the Spanish War broke oat 
and supplied the oppositioD with another " paramoant " 
issue, that of so-called " imperialism," and the tariff qnes- 
tion I'eceded still further into the background. For almost 
five years after the enactment of the present tariff there 
was hardly a symptom of a disposition on the part of any 
infiuential group of politicians to reopen the perennial 
controversy. In the canvass of the year 1900 the Demo- 
crats inserted a casual allusion to the tariff. They de- 
clared that the Dingley law was " a trust-breeding mea^ 
sure, skilfully devised to give to the few favors which they 
do not deserve, and to place upon the many burdens which 
they should not bear ; " and they announced the principle 
that " tariff laws should be amended by putting the pro- 
ducts of trusts on the free list, t« prevent monopoly under 
the plea of protection." Both these declarations, it will 
be observed, relate to a campaign against " trusts " rather 
than to one against the protective system. The tariff wa« 
not even a secondary issue, and the subject was hardly 
mentioned during the canvass. 

Meanwhile prosperity had returned to the eoontiy. 
Good crops, an ample market, and high prices rewarded 
the efforts of tlie farmers, and enabled them to pay off a 
vast amount of mortgage indebtedness which they had 
been tempted to wipe off with a free silver sponge. Every 
avenue of commerce was crowded, every industry was full 
of activity, every branch of trade felt the impulse of good 
times. Such are not the conditions that drive men to seek 
changes in the tariff laws. Indeed, they lead rather to a 
disposition to attribute too much importance to the law 
which seems to them to have produced results so satisfac- 
tory. In 1897 the country was ready for a season of great 
prosperity. The industrial revolution already mentioned 
as a check to activity was substantially completed. The 
uncertainty as to the monetary standard was dispelled. 
In short, all things were made easy for the success of 
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tariS. The act of 1897 did not make prosperity possible, 
Bor did it create prosperity. Undoubtedly it added largely 
to the benefits the country would have enjoyed had the 
act of 1894 been undisturbed. After all — it is a truism 
— a narrow margin separates success from failure. In a 
business enterprise, when once the margin is on the right 
side, every addition is wholly profit. It cannot be doubted 
that the Diugley act gave an enormous increment to the 
profits of American commerce and labor, which would, 
in any event, probably, have been aatiBfactory. 

Although the rates of duty are higher under the existing 
law than they havebeenunderany preceding tariff, none of 
the evils usually ascribed by free traders to the system of 
protection have been realized. In fact a careful analysis of 
the experience of the United States with that system, and 
particularly with the concrete example of it known as the 
Dingley act, reveals an almost unbroken series of contra- 
dictions of the principles which the orthodox political 
economists are accustomed to set forth as theorems. Pro- 
tection has not ruined the foreign trade. Importations 
increased under the McKinley act ; they were stationary 
or declining under the Wilson-Gorman act ; tbey increased 
again under the Diugley act, and in 1902 were not only 
greater than in any former year, but were nearly one sixth 
more than in the year of largest importations under the 
act of 1894. Moreover it is generally true, taking the 
statistics from the foundation of the government, that im- 
portations have increased at a more rapid rate when the 
so-called restrictive system was in full force than when 
duties have been low. The only exception is our experi- 
ence under the act of 1846, and it would probably be 
true even of the Walker tariff if we could eliminate the 
effects of the great influx of gold from California during 
the period that law was in effect. It is not suggested that 
the object of a protective tariff is to encourage importa- 
tions, — rather the contrary ia true ; but that the general 
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effect is to increase and to diffuse wealth, and thna to ] 
create conditions that lead to larger importations. 

Again, the theorem that a nation will not or cannot bt^ 1 
from another country which maintains a high tariff against 
its productions is falsified by the history of American 
trade with any and every other country. Brazil does not 
import from the United States goods to the amount of one 
sixth of our importations from Brazil, although nearly all 
Brazilian products enter American ports free of du^. 
Great Britain imports from the United States four times 
the value of the goods it exports hither, yet almost every 
British production enters our ports heavily laden with 
duty. These are extreme cases, on the one side and on 
the other, but there is no case that supports the theory i 
now under consideration. Trade seldom poses as a patriot J 
Canada offers a preferential tariff reduction of one third 1 
to the mother country, yet Canada buys from the United 1 
States much more than from Great Britain, and its trada | 
with its Yankee cousins increases much more rapidly than I 
with its nearer relative across the water. 

Nor has the erection of a " Chinese wall " shnt out our ] 
goods from other markets. The framera of the Wilson bill, 
jn 1893, offered the nation " the markets of the world " if it 
would establish the system of low duties. They were not 
able to carry out their plans in full, yet under the law 
which they did pass the exports in the most successfnl 
year exceeded by less than two per cent, the exports in 
1892 under the McKinley act ; whereas in the most thor- 
oughly protective regime ever known, the exports have 
averaged thirty per cent, more than the maximum under 
the act of 1894. This is the time, too, of " the American 
invasion " of England, the home of free trade, with our I 
steel bridges, our locomotives, our boots and shoes, oar J 
electrical equipments, and a great variety of other closely J 
protected articles. The fluctuation in quantity and value 1 
from year to year of the export of many classes of mw- J 
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chandise, is in no sense and in no degree attributable 
to tariff laws. Cotton, breadstuffs, provisions, tobacco, 
petroleum, — as to all these the amount of the supply, 
the urgency of the foreign demand, and tlie price, deter- 
mine both quantity and value of export. The actual teat, 
therefore, of the free trade contention should be made 
by studying the statistics of the exports of manufactured 
goods. The following table shows the increase in the 
value of exports of all manufactured articles, and of the 
leading classes o£ articles, during the last thirty years and 
the amount at three intervening periods.' The statement 
necessarily contradicts one or the other of two free trade 
maxims: that a protective tariff results in an addition 
of the foreign price and the import duty, to make up the 
home price ; or, that men buy in the cheapest market. 
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The enumeration of principles, held by political econo< 
mists of the orthodox English school to be unquestion- 
able, which fail when brought to the t«st of American 
experience, might be extended ; but it is not necessary. 
The American people are fully convinced- that under the 
conditions in which they have been living the protective 
system has added immensely to their wealth, their pros- 

> Tha year 1ST3 it ohoaei) aa a Btarting-point beOBnic, nlthoagh tha 
pfriod of thirty yean U thereby Bhortened by one year, the Talue of ei- 
porta of nuinufikcCureB was in 1S73 the UrgeBt in any year up to that time, 
and t)]« uonipacison ia tber«fnre tew open to critjciim than would be oiia 
bawd on tlia eipaita of 1672. The yean 1880 and ISfO are seluded bh tha 
ends of docadei ; iWl, aa the laat yeai under tha Wilioo-Gurman aot ; 
■ad 1902 u tbe Utett year nported. 
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perity, and their industrial independence. They do not 
hold that the protective system is absolute truth, quod 
semfierj quod vbiquej quod ab ommbuSj but that it has 
been good for them, and that at present it is good for 
them. They do not maintain that the present or any 
other tariff act is perfect, sacred, and unchangeable, nor 
that protection must always be the best system for their 
country. They legislate for the conditions under which 
they find themselves. They see no reason now to abandon 
a policy under which the land has moved into the front 
rank of commercial as well as of manufacturing nations. 
When the conditions change and a reconsideration of 
policies is required, they will be ready to face the situa- 
tion. 
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CoHee, dnty on, reduced In 1830. 1. 386 ; 








refuses. 1841. to relmpose tbe duty. 


Choate, Bnfna, 1. 393. 


II. 14 ; the duty defeated In ]84«, IL 


Clay, Clement C, Jr„ 11. lOT. 




Clay, Hennr, 1, g, 137. U3, 143, 144 i*b. 


ietlod during tbe Civil War. IL im. 


140, 147. iwii adrlaea protection. 




Isis to stand toGetber, 1. iMi on the 




financial effect of the tariff of laM, 


1870. 11. 172, 1T3; made free ol duly. 


t 204 ; on the condition of the coun- 




tiy In 1B24, L 20T ; on British policy. 


pose the duty, 1876. 11. IBS ; reelpro- 


L211; on tbe "bome market" idea. 
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eoUamer, Jacob. iL 33, 105, 107. 
Collars and cuffs in tbe tariff of 

1894, iL 327, 337. 

Colonies, restrictions upon trade of, 
L 12 ; tbeir mannfactores prohibited, 
L 13 ; tbeir imposts, L 1& 

Colwell. Stephen, it. 145, 148. 

Commerce, American. In colonial 
times, L 12, 16 ; under the confedera- 
tion, L 24; condition of, 1791-1816, L 
121 ; during the period of non-inter- 
course, L 126; conmiercial interests 
adTerse to protection, 1816, L 149, 
166 ; the situation after the Treaty 
of Ghent, L 164 : British shipping in 
American ports, L 166; commerce 
after the act of 1828, L 349-361 ; sta- 
tistics of, 1828-1833, 1 368. 

Commerce and manufactures antag- 
oQistlc, L 143, 149, 163; the tariff of 
1828 as a blow to commerce, i. 349, 
350 ; Secretary Walker's opinion, IL 

48,53. 

Commerce, statistics of, faulty in 
early times, L 72 ; anti-British reso- 
lutions of Mr. Madison, 1794, i. 108 ; 
its condition 179G-1807, L 121 ; after 
the Treaty of Ghent, i. 164 ; under 
protective tariffs generally, L 360. 

Commercial independence after the 
War of 1812, L 6. 

Compound duties. Mr. Wilson's 
opinion, iL 341. 

Condict, Lewis, 1. 274. 

Condition of the country, after the 
Treaty of Ghent, I 131, 166; In 1824, 
Clay's statement, L 207; Webster's 
denial of its accuracy, i. 209; after 
the tariff of 1828, L 323, 353-358; 
Clay's picture of prosperity, L 356; 
in 1837, il. 3-8 : in 1841, iL 17 ; in 1842, 
iL 19 ; after the tariff act was passed, 
ii. 30-34; under the Walker tariff, iL 
83; under the tariff of 1867, iL 111- 
114; after the CItII War, iL 139-142, 
146; in 1870, as seen by David A. 
Wells, IL 162; another view of the 
situation, ii. 163 ; after the panic of 
1873, IL 186 : review of the condition 
of the country from 1870 until 1896, 
il. 243-257 ; under the McKinley act, 
iL 304 ; while the tariff of 1894 was 
pending, Ii. 330 ; at the end of tbe 

; centiU7, iL 390. 



Confederate States, prohibition of 
protection, L 17. 

Cuifederatlon. refusal of the States 
to sanction an impost, L i. 23 ; weak- 
ness of the, i. 29. 

Constitutional Conyention. 5«e Con- 
vention, Constitutional, and Taxing 
Power. 

Connectieut, early protective tariff 
of, L 25. 

Constitutionality of protection. L 6 ; 
by means of bounties, Hamilton^ 
report, L 94; the question first 
raised in Congress, L 190 : Webster's 
doubt, L 196 ; first serious discussion 
in Congress, L 220-226; the ** spirit 
of the Constitution," L 221 ; a denial 
of the right attributed to the con- 
vention of 1789, L222; Clay finds the 
right in the reguIation4>f-commerce 
clause, i. 223; the intention-of-Con- 
gress test, L 224; interest of the 
South that protection should be un- 
constitutional, i. 293 ; the doctrine <^ 
** implied powers," L 296 ; free trad- 
ers and the constitution, L 296 ; the 
Free Trade convention, L 298 ; Gal- 
latln*s views on the constitutional 
question, L 299; ** incidental protec- 
tion," L 300; the New York Tariff 
convention, 1. 301; ingenious word- 
ing of Democratic platforms, L 302; 
the radical declaration of 1892, L 
302 ; general outline of the argument 
in opposition, L 304; the brief an- 
swer to it, L 306 ; the clause granting 
the taxing power, L 306 ; the semi- 
colon argument, i. 306 ; position of 
the strict constructionists, L 306; 
'* general welfare." L 307 ; a limita- 
tion to revenue as a reason for taxa- 
tion, asserted, L 310; no limitation 
In the Constitution itself. L 311 ; the 
practice of other nations, L 312; 
Story's comprehensive statement, L 
313 ; ** to regulate commerce," — 
Madison's letters to Cabell, L 316 ; 
common acceptation of the phrase, 
L 317; Madison's authoritative po- 
sition, L 320; regulation of com- 
merce, and regulation of manufac- 
tures, L 821 ; protection asserted to 
be a " reserved right * of the States, 
L826; history of the ''rejected" 
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L lOi; cDDteinporanuuiis coDstruc- 
tloD. L 3% I tbe preamble 
flrst Carlfl, I. 338; tUe prahibltlau 
tn tin Tentli AaiendmenU J. 
WMhlngloB'i interpreWtioii, 1 
the second tAilfl act, I. 3X>i 
Iter's TieiToI lucLdealal protectloo, 
f. 341; the "spirit Dt the CoiutJtu- 
Ilan.* L343i wbo may Interpret 1 
■pirit) t 3t*; Uie Supreme Court 
and the eoDatltutloiuil queatlon, 
34S; Secrelarr Walker's novel point. 
U.4Li examined. IL fig; tbe question 
roTiied bj tbe Uemocrals In ISi'i, It. 
ait. 

OoBUnantal ConnwM, impotency ol 
the, L 32, 13. 

OoiiT«iitiim. 
tor summoiiluK. I, W-, pruceediiigs 

Ot, I. 30-3S, 325, 332-334. 

Ooppw, prolectloD ot, aikod for by 
Paul £eTer«, I. tlO; duty on. In- 
creased In IMS, 1. 176 1 duties dls' 
cussed, 1M8. II. 170. 

Cordon uid bemp dntiM. ste 

OonoD htggiag. Sea BneelnK, 
Cotton (oods, duly on. In tlie tarlfl 






0,152,1 
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tbe tulfl of \S2*. ]. ^1 ( attempt 
1B30 to reduci^ duties, I. 303; lu tbe 
tariff of 1K32. 1. 3H ; In Iba tariff of 
1833, I. JVi: In tbe tarllt of IMS. U. 
29; bi (be tariff of IBU, IL T1( war 

posed In tbe Mills bill, II. 2M. 

Cotton indoitry. Its early hlatory, I. 
129; manufacturers petition for re- 
lief, t 132; coudltlon of, In IHle, I. 
141,1-3; alter 1M2, II. 34: under tbe 
Walker tariff. IL eo. 

Cotton, raw, dutiable under tbe tar. 
Iff of 17112. L loa ; exports of, leeo- 
IMS. IL tu. 

Cotton tiM. Co be tree of duty under 
the Mills bin, ISMi, II. 233 ; tbe duty 
dlscngsed In IKM, IL 280 ; tbe Springer 



blll.l8M,lL3l 
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Credit given tor duUes. L T3 ; the sys- 
tem adverse to manufacturing Inter- 
ests. l.'lTD: abollsbed in l»v^. il. 'i», 

Ciliio of 1837. Its supposed causes. 
IL 3i bhtory otlbe crlsls.lLT; liiflu- 
encBOt th« tariff In producing It. II. B. 

CrliU of 18ST, Its causes, 111.112; Its 



Cromwell's naTlE^atioo act. 1. iz. 
Crownmshield. Jacob, I. lln. 
Curtia, Oooreo Ticknor, on ilie con- 
stltutlo.jmiiy I,! pri>teoUve loirlffs, L 

Coitomi rooelpta, in I81S-182!, 1. ta3 
iioM; Id 1K2S-Ig33. 1. .168: lb tKt*- 
1837,11 4: In 1M1, a 13; under tbe 
aet of 1842, 11. 37 ; under Uie Walker 
tarlfl, II. g3. BT }_ln law-iww. IL llSi 

Id 1M0-1SU, iri32ll87D-lBTZ,ILl74l 

iB73>is;s, IL ie»: i87B-it«i, IL »»' 

lg83-lSU>, IL 218; lBSe-I8M, IL 237 i 
IBSI-ISSS, IL 36&. 



1SI«, 1. 13S, 

Dallu, OMm H.. 1. 402i Vice-Presi- 
dent. IL 40; bis castlu): vou on tbe 

tariff of 184S. 11. 78. W). 8L 

BftTii, DftTid. II. 3W. 

Davli, JeHenon. IL izi. 

DaTia, John. L 378 luiie. 

Davi*. John W.: Il.es. 

Dawes, HeniT L.. IL 178, in, l«2, 18T, 

Dearbom. 'Baarj A. 8., L 406, 
Debt, public. 1828-1833, I. WT : 18311- 

1M6.1LST; 1847'l&t1.1l.«;attertlU! 
tariff of i«£7, II. ItS: amount and 
ctiaracter ot Uie Civil War debt, II. 
144; reductlonaflbe debt, in:4-l8T8, 
11. 201 : Ereat reduction, 1«82-18>I4, II. 
221, lucreaso under Uie larltl of 18M, 

DanuKTatia platforma, on the tar- 
iff, I- 302, M2 ; 11 38. 134 ; lU 1872. 11, 
lD6i In 1816, IL lUe ; In 188C, IL IM : In 
1S84, IL 232i Id IHSt), U, 236; In UK, 
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IL 312-314; in 1896, U. 376; in 19C0, 
iL390. 

Dickerson, Mahlon, L 404. 

Dingley, Nelson, Jr., ii. 259, 363 note ; 
ctiainnan of the Committe^n Ways 
and Means, 1896, ii. 372 ; reports the 
tariir bill, 1897, iL 379 ; his speech ex- 
plaining it, ii. 380. 

Direct taxatioii, failore of , i. 2 ; dur- 
ing the Civil War, fi. 126. 

Discriminating duty on foreign ship- 
plug, repealed, 1816, L 164. 

Distress in 1824. Clay*s graphic state- 
ment, i. 207 ; Webster denies its ac- 
curacy, L 209. 

"Distribution BiU.** proceeds of 
sales of public lands, ii. 14, 16 ; the 
tariff proviso, iL 16 ; passed, ii. 17 ; 
attempt to repeal the proviso, ii. 21 ; 
Tyler vetoes the tariff bill contain- 
ing the repeal clause, ii. 26. 

Diversification of industries, L 6 ; dis- 
cussed by Hamilton, i. 79, 83; under 
the tariff of 1828, i. 366. 

Dolliver, Joseph P., ii. 381. 

Douglas, Stephen A., iL 108. 

Drawback on salt, tariff of 1797, i.*llL 

Drayton, William, L 290. 397, 406, 407. 

Duty, average rate of, 1828-1833, L 
368 ; 1860-1866, a 132; under the tar- 
iff of 1883, iL 219 ; deceptive compar- 
isons, iL 38L 

Eaton, William W., author of tariff 
commission act of 1882, iL 202. 

Eaton, John H., L 246. 

Edmonds, Georre F.k opposes reci- 
procity feature ol the McKiuley 
act, ii. 282. 

Elliott, 0. L., " Tariff Ck>ntroversy " 
cited, L 17 note ; L 63, note, 

Embarsro, L 122, 128. 

"Endless Chain,'* depleting the 
Treasury gold, iL 367. 

England. See Great ^r^tain. 

Era of Good Feelings, L 243. 

Eustis, William B., ii. 269. 

Evans. George, iL 77, 78. 

Erarts, William M.. opposes r3ci. 
procity feature of the McKinley 
act, IL 282. 

Everett, Edward, on the abolition of 
the British duty on wool, L 277. 

Excise. unpopuUirity of, L 3; objec- 1 



tion to, in the First Oongress, L 44; 
the acts of 1791 and 1792, L 76; of 
1794, L 101; excise duties offset by 
higlier customs rates, L 102; exdse 
repealed, 1817, L 162; the CtvU War 
excise system, iL 131, 143, I4ft ; modi- 
fied in 1866, iL 146; the tariff of ISO 
an amendment to an Internal rev- 
enue bill,'* iL 207; the *free whis- 
key " debate, I888, iL 238. 
Expenditures of government, I8I6- 

1822, L 163; 1849-1857, IL 87; 188fr- 
1894, iL 296 ; 1892-1898. iL 36& 
Exports, domestic. Secretary Walker 
on the effects of protection upon, iL 
64. 

Ex por ts of f (weign merchandise, 1791- 

1807, L 122. 
Exports, merchandise and specie, 
1847-1867, Ii. 86 ; merchandise, 1860- 
1866, a 134; 1886-1894, tt. 297; 1893- 
1898, IL 366; of manufactures. In 
certain years, IL 393. 

Factory system, introduced alter the 

second war with Great Britain, L 

127. 
Faneuil HaU (Boston). antUarifl 

meeting, in 1820. L 196. 
Fanners' and maanfaetiirarsP 

meeting. I827, L 124. 
Faulkner. Charles J.. IL 100. 
Federalist party, tariff policy of, L 

101; its position after the War of 

1812, L 136, 157, 160. 

" Federalist,'* The. references in, to 
the taxing clauses of the Constito> 
tloD, L 36. 

Fenton, Seuben E.. iL 190. 

Fessenden, IKOlliam Pitt, IL 136,158. 

166, 271 note. 
Fillmore, Martin, IL 13,20,87 ; his po- 
sition, as President, on the tariff, IL 

94. 

Financial condition of the country. 

In 1791, L 104, 105 ; in 1791, L 109; in 
1816, L 134; 1815-1824, L 162, 163; in 
1819, i. 180; in 1824, L 202; in 1837- 
1841, IL 11, 12, 13, 16, 17; hi 1842, ii. 
19; in 1843-1846, iL 37; hi 1846-1848, 

ii. 82 ; under the Walker tariff gen- 
erally, IL 83; under the tariff of 
1857, IL 115, 118; in 1860, IL 122; in 
1873-1875, iL 188; hi 1874-1878, H 201 ; 
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Floyd. John. i. 387. 
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FT7e,WimunP., ILiTs. 
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Foraytli, John. 1. 146. 


Oarfield, Jamei A.. 11. m. 199. 


Fiance. i.iriit polloy of. 1. 4 ; retalia- 


Garnett,IlobertB.,L21(i. 


tory leBlslallon against, proposed. 


Gear, JolinH., 11-200. 






FrankUn. BwUaiiiln. 1. 21, 31S note. 


Ish Trade." L 13 not«. 


FTMcoinMe. Sm Silver. 
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FtM Un. 11. 100. 123. IM. ITI, 173. 183. 






of Protection, and Taxlne Power. 


Frw trade, In Great Britain. L 4; 


Oeorrla refuses to grant an Impost to 


popular In the United States, after 


Congress, L 23. 


tbe Revolution. 1. 16; reluctantly 


Oennany, tarIB policy of, 1 4. 
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CMlmore, John, L 391. 

Olass, protective duty on, 1804, L 115 : 
in the tariff of 1832, L 384; in the 
tariff of 1842, iL 29 ; in the tariff of 
1846,iL 71 ; in theMcKinley act, iL 286. 

Gtold from California, its influence on 
trade under the Wallcer tariff, iL 

85, 86, 89, 96, 100. 

Gore, Chriftopher, L 153. 

Oorman, Arthur P., iL 327 ; his part 

in the tariff of 1894, iL 334, 348, 352 ; 
his views on party platforms, ii. 366. 

Grant, UlyBses 8., iL 171, 175. 

Qjcuj, Oeorre, 11. 347. 

C^eat Britain, free trade policy of, 1. 
4 ; policy toward the colonies, L 11 ; 
navigation and trade laws, L 12 ; com- 
mercial regulations injurious to the 
United States, L 108; retaliatory le- 
gislation against, 1810, L 120 ; laws 
against exportation of machinery, 
L 171 ; reasons for its steps toward 
free trade, L 212 ; its abolition of the 
duty on wool, L 276 ; its motives dis- 
cussed, L 277. 

Greeley, Horace, L 9; on the prosper- 
ity of conmierce under protective 
tariffs, L 360 ; on the condition of the 
country before and after the act of 
1842, 11. 32 ; his influence in the tar- 
iff controversy, IL 116 ; candidate for 
President, IL 186 ; his tariff attitude, 

1872, II. 196. 

Gross, Samuel, 1. 188. 

GroBvenor, William M., ** Does Pro- 
tection Protect " cited, L 229 note. 

Grundy, Felix. 1. 402. 

Guthrie, James, secretary of the 
treasury, IL 96. 

Habit, Influence of, in modifying ef- 
fects of tariffs, L 84. 

Hale, Eurene, 11. 277, 334 note, 

Hamilton, Alexander, report on* 
manufactures, 1. 6 ; always a protec- 
tionist, L 27 ; secretary of the trea- 
sury, L 74; his report summarized 
and discussed, L 77-103 ; submits a 
plan for revenue, 1792, L 105; his 
report reprinted by a Democratic 
Congress, 1. 136. 

Hamilton, James, on the ** home mar- 
ket" Idea, L 214; on the constitu- 
tionality of protection, L 222; on 



protectionist lobbying, L 237 ; threat 
ens disunion, L 260. 

Hamilton's roport on inannfafi' 
tnres. See alto Hamilton, Alexan- 
der. Origin of the report, L 76 ; its 
rank as a state paper, L 77; the gen- 
eral objection to encouraging mano- 
factures stated, L 78; agriculture 
and manufactures mutually supple- 
mentary, L 79 ; division of labor, L 79 ; 
machinery, L 80 ; an outlet for sur- 
plus labor, L 80; immigration, L 80; 
home and foreign markets, L 83 : the 
laijuez^aire argument, L 84; dear- 
ness and scarcity of labor and capi- 
tal, L 85; the industries already in 
existence, 1. 87 ; domestic competi- 
tion will reduce prices, L 89 ; com- 
mercial independence, 1. 90 ; trans- 
portation charges, L 90; sectional 
Jealousy, L 91; modes of protec- 
tion, L 92 ; bounties considered, 
L 93; constitutionality of bounties, 
L 94; objects of encouragement, L 
96; purport of the argument dis- 
cussed, L 97; Prof. H. C. Adams's 
opinion, L 98 note; reasons for re- 
jecting his theory, L 10O-104; the 
report reprinted by order of a Be- 
publican (Democratic) Congress, L 
135. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, ii. 72. 

Hammond, Nathaniel J., ii. 214. 

Hancock, Winfield 8.. candidate for 
President, IL 199 ; the tariff a ** local 
affair," II. 200. 

Hardin, Benjamin, L 148. 

Hard times, after the Revolution, L 
19 ; in 1824, Clay and Webster on, L 
207-209 ; causes of, IL 10 ; before the 
tariff of 1842, IL 19; in 1857-60, iL 111 ; 
after the panic of 1873, IL 186 ; sea- 
sons of, in the last quarter of the 
century, Ii. 243-257 ; while the tariff 
of 1894 was pending, H. 330. 

Harris, Isham 0., his part in the tar- 
iff of 1894, 11. 328, 333 note, 335, 336, 339. 

Harrisburg Conyention of 1827. L 
264 ; criticisms upon it, L 267, 268 ; its 
proposed rates of duty on woollens 
rejected, 1. 271. 

Haxrison, Benjamin, elected Presi- 
dent, ii. 240, 267 ; recommends pro- 
tection, ii. 268 ; his message in 1891, 
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Imposts. See Taiing Powor- 


In l»30 to reduce tbe duties, L 363 , In 




the tariff of IBM, 1. 384, 3SS. Sa,al«i 




Cotton BngKioB. 




HidM and ikins. the question of 


aot ol 1894. IL 321. 338. 


duty on. II. 167 j hides mode free, 




1B7ML 183; the reciprocity clBUses 


treasury. 


ol the McKlnley act. li. 281 : la the 


India cotton goods, Injiu-lons compe- 


actodSM, IL330. 


tition ol. nlth domestic. L 132. 141, 


mil. David-B., opposes the tarlfl of 






Indiroot trade permitted to ships of 


relfttlag to the sugar bounty, 11. 33D ; 




Irouoreamleoa1.ll.347. 


Indnatrios established In 1791, list ot, 


Hill. William. ■■ First Stages ol Tar. 


in Hamilton's report. 1. 87. 


Iff Policy ■• cited, 1. IB, 17, 63- 




Hodfes, Jamei I., L 290. 




Holmes. John. 1. 373, 40S. 




■■ Home market," 1. 6,8i.i87.1Bi.n3, 


Ingham, Samuel D., 1. 143. m 


214. ;is. nsi aecreWry Walkers 


"Inanrrmt" Democratic senators. 


opinion on, tl. M; the argument In 


ISM, 11, 320, 327, 334. 345, ,140. 






Home Taloatlon proviso In Gay's 


catlnfi tbe tartit issue, 1. 244.20-2, 293. 




InMrnalravanue. Set r,%c\se. 


HopWni,AlhertJ..ii.382. 


Iron, condition ol the Industry before 


Horiiontal TBdnotion of duties. Clay 


IB12. L 116i from 1816 lo ISM, 1. 171 ; 




alter the act o( 1843. IL 85 ; under tbe 




Walker tarlfl, IL 89; .discussed by 


401 : Secretary Walker's principle. 


Mr- Wells, IL IM note ; growth ot the 


11.44; proposed In IM7, 11. 100; the 


Industry. 11- 251 ; exports of msnu. 


Morrison bill ot 1884. II. 230 ; Demo- 




crats reject The plan In IMl, 11. SM. 




E<msh,WUliaiiiJ., ILT!!. 


Iron, duties on, In Uie tarlfl ol isia. 1. 
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tM. UT.i4«.iGe,iii;: Id tbe tuillol 
U18. L i;e ; to tbe tuiff ol ism. L 
SI 1 discussed In 1S30, L 363 1 la the 
UriC of 1»£, L 3«4 ; Id tbe tuiff o( 
IMI. U. 29; la tUe tum ol ISIfi, IL 
Tl ; Id taw MoTTitl tulS. U. 124 1 wu 
tuutlon ol, IL 12T. IN : duty redoced. 
ISIO. IL 174 1J3 ; io the tariff ol 1983. 
IL 119 : ratM propowd Id Ibe UlUs 
bill. IL 13*1 lDthelai1flall8»T,U.3«l. 

Iron ore, tnt of duty under the (ff^ 
glaal WtlsoD btIL IBM. 11- 320; re- 
stored to tbe dutiable IIM by the 
Seoale. IL SW; Senator HIU'b pro- 
posed ameadDieat, IL Ml ; tbe House 
paawa a bill to make Iron ore free. 
1L3&3. 

Irrin. WUliun W-. i wo. 

Jackson, Aadnw. L MO; the Cole- 
maa letter la f&Tor ol prot««tioii. L 
241 note ; his veto ot the MayiTllle 
road bill, L 293 ; relerancea to tbe 
tariff la sanual messages, L 3M, aoD, 

361, 309, 388 ; hls political pOSttloD iD 

U3S, L see ; war on tbe bauk. II- 1 : 
laTon distrlbatlDD of tbe surplus 
roTeaue, IL 4. 
Jamaein, Spencer, IL TS. *T. K, 70, 
JetferiOD, Thomas, his early opinion 
on tree commerce, L 2* ; recommends 
repeal of Ibe eiclse laws, LTG; as 
Preildent reeoDuneDds protective 
measures, 1. 121 ; letter to Beojamln 
AasUD, L 1S3 twtei accepts election 
to a proteetlTe tariff society, 1. lei ; 
OQ tbe phrase "general welfare," L 

Jenifer, Daniel, I. 393. 
Jobnion. Atidnir, II- 14, 14S, ib7, 170, 
Johnson, Sayerdf, IL TT. 79, 1S7. 
Johhsoa, Tom L., IL 3fil. 
Jones; Jamea S., his part In tbe tar- 
tn of ISW.IL 334, 336,336, 340, 349;on 

JODet, JohU P., IL 189.380. 

Kane, Elias E., I. 283, 382. 
Eanon, John A., II- 214, 21S. 
Eelley, William D., IL 182; hia posi- 
tion on the act of ISTS, IL 189 -. the 



ble oplnloo on tbi 
ol prolectloii. L 31 
E«TTjlidia«l C. II 



objections to protectton, B 

report. L N; derangement aLdial 

theClyllWar.ai3(ii (" 

quarter of tbe ceatory, II. sts-atT. 1 
Lk FoUstta, Bobmt IL. I' 
LaiMM-fain poU^, rtljcaased I 

Hamilton's report, L it. 
land, public sales of. 1B3S-JB, U. «. 
Laagdon, J^m, Lee. 
LatiaAneriea, trade wttfa, IL ts*. 
Lavrance, JoIul, l 43, 44. 
Lead ore cootalDlng slim. 

leather, duties on. In tbe 
1M2. II. 29; eiportaUonoLlLlCT.m 

La Bond, Fruiei* C, IL isa. 

Lee, Helil7, his free trade pompbM, 
L2G3 1 on tbe reduction ol the BtlOA 
duty on oooi, 1. 278 ; South CWnUiM „ 
supports him for Vice-President L 

Lee, Kichaid Hani7, 1. B6, ST. 

Le«, Thomaa B., L «C 

L^al Mnd«r csm, bearfiiK of H 



proteetlTe tariB. L OB. 
Letcher, lolm. IL te. 
Letcher, Bobert P., L 408. 
Levis, Dixon H.. II. 77. 7<, r 
Libera] Bepnblican moTemant, Ul% J 

11. 176, i;». 
Libert; party, II. 3a. 
Lincoln. Abraham, IL 117. 
Lindsay, WUliain, IL 332 noc 
Linen, protection under tbi 

i8iM. 11. ani. 
liTermora, Arthur, L IBL 
Loans to manDlactoren farored &| 

GallatiD, L 119. 
Lobbying by manulscturera. L U 

189,237; by Importers olte " " 
Local intareats and tbe tariff. L «, M 

44, 17. 91, toe, IflT. 149, IM. 228. B 
283, 2BG ; II. 72. 1S8. 203, 330 note, » 

Lowell, Franeli 0., 1. 140. 141, t«& 
Lowndea, William, 1. 137. 139; 1 



H INDEX 107 1 


1 ■ blnu at a nmnutacturara' lobhj-, 1. 


Kangum. Willie P., 1-3:30, H 


182; on die " home markel " Idea. 1. 


Kanotaatorea, agrlcultui-e and com- H 




mercB. See Agriculture, aud Cum- ■ 


Lnmtnr. and tbe tBriff, 1L leg, 233. 


nwn^e- ^H 


MC. 381. 387. 




LuxnriM. mmliniim duties sboiiW he 




iKvleil on, WalHer'a report, U. 44, 


grounds, L US i state of. at the elose ^^^^H 










tUTB in, L 130. 


vious. LMjeBcouragementandpr* ^^* 


Lyon. Mattliew, L us. 


teotlon of, discussed In the First 




Congress, i. 40-fiO; enooumecroont 


KcSDffle. Omtks, l. 34T note .- hia bill. 


of. discussed In Hamilton's report, 


loan, lor reductiou ot tlie tariff. L 


1. 78^7 ; list of Industries then In ex- 






1*32. L 37*! tarin bill. 1832, 1. 377; 


dI 17K; GalhitWs report on, IBlft. 


proposes revision ol tlie larlfl, 1»M. 


1. 117 ; reasons tor Inactivity during 


11.38. 




HoEnary, Samuel D.. IL 388. 




HcKsj. James J., ii. 38, 74. 


ot 1812, L 128 1 after the war, IL 132, 


McKenna. Joiapb B., IL 2G9, MT nott. 


IE«, 170-175; partial roller In 1818,1. 


MoKinley. William, Jr., IL 198: »olea 


178-178; Mr. Tyler denies. 1820. that 


ai,-alnst [lie tarlll or 1683, 11. 218 ; h\a 


manufactures are entitled to aid, L 


speecb on Cbe Mills bllL 1»S8, IL 23£ ; 


i8Sr manufactures produce aoclal 


chairman of the Ways and Means 




Committee. 11. 2B3 -. opens debate on 


the tarlB of 1828, 1. SSO, 3a3-3M; the 


Ibe tariff of iSifo, it, -XT; on tree 




sugar, 11. 208; governor of Ohio. IL 


li. 8, 10 ; the effects ot the tariff of 


373 i romliialed for President, 11. 37* ; 


1842, IL 35-37.63; profits ot. accord- 




ing M SecreUry Wallter. IL ». 61 ; 




condltlan under the Walker tariff. 


ItMUy. William, 1. M; his diary of 


IL88-03,M; moderate prosperity Un- 


proceedings lu ^e Senate on tbe 


der tlie larin ot 1867. II. Ill ; profll- 


nrat tarld, 1. W, 


able during Uie Ovll War. IL 130; 


McMillia. Benton. 11. aco. 2M note. 


smalt exports ot. during and after 


3'J4, 3W. 


tho Civil War. IL IS'J. Hi ; duties aa 


lUeon. Hathanlel. L 118. 120. 




McPhw«on.JolinE.,li.ai7. 


per cent, IL 178, 182. 183 ; repeal of 


Hadiaon. Junu, his early opinions. 


the reduction, IL 188-lBO ; eiports of. 


L W: letters to Joseph Cabell, 1. 37, 






MMmfactnren and the UrlB, 1 127, 


an Impost, In Ibe First Congress, L 


132.133; attitude of, In 1824, L237; 


3B; on duties proposed In the first 


woollen men organize. 1826, L 263: 


UrlH, 1. 41. 43, 4B, M. 47. U ; opposes 


hardships ot, after tbe Civil War, II. 


call upon aarallWn for a revenue 


IBS; Uemocrallc views of manufac- 


plan, L 106; antUBrtUsli resolutions, 


turers' rights, 1888. li.23t ; their situ- 




ation, 18T0-18S1B. tl. 246 ; the tariff a 






mends reduatlon ol taxation. L 134 ; 


KanbaU, Jobn. 1.307 not& 
lUrtin, Lather, L33a, 


again urges protection, 1. 136 ; on the 


" general nelfare " clause, L 308. 


Haaon. Jeremiah, 1. 163. 


Mallary. Bollin C, 1. "M. MS. 173. S81. 


Maaaachuaatta, Its protective tariff 
undL-r the Con fpde ration. 1. 28, 

Xedilerraneui fund. 1. 112. 


Halt, duty on, 1. 4B. 
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INDEX 



Kereer. Charles P.. L 220. 

Ibredith. William M.. iL ». 

Mller, Mr. Juitioe, his dedsSoo in 
the case of Loan Association r. 
Topeka,L34ft. 

1011a, Soger Q., free tnde resolution 
in 18T7, iL 197 : appointed diairman 
of Ways and Means Committee, iL 
230; how the ''Mills bill" was 
framed, iL 231, 232 note; features of 
the bilL iL 232-234; the debate, iL 
23^236; approved by the Demo- 
cratic national convention, and 
denounced by Bepublicans, iL 237; 
passed by the House, iL 239; in tlie 
Senate, iL 239, 240 ; the Senate passes 
a substitute, ii. 241 ; member of Ways 
and Means Committee, 1889, iL 260 ; 
his part in the tariff of 1894, iL 328. 

milson, John 8., ii. 99. 

'* JOnimnnis,*' origin of the mini- 
mum clause in the cotton goods 
duty. L 140, 150, 152, 155; Struggle 
over the clause in 1824, L 231 ; pro- 
posed application to woollens, L 254, 
255; proposition of the Hanisburg 
Convention, L 266; rejected, L 272, 
281, 282 ; in the tariff of 1832, L 378 ; 
in the tariff of 1842, ii. 29 ; Secretary 
Walker's definition, iL 48; abolished 
by the act of 1846, iL7L 

mtchell, Samuel L., i. 115. 

Mixed goods, duty on material of 
highest value, 1. 206. 

Molasses, duty on, discussed in the 
First Congress, L 43, 61, 53, 55 ; a 
leading ** abomination " in the tariff 
of 1828. L 283, 286; reduced in 1830. 
See also Sugar. 

Money abundant in the United States 
after the Revolutionary War, L 19. 

Money questions, complicating the 
tariff. The greenback movement, iL 
187. 189. See also Silver. 

Monroe, James, i. I6I, 165, 198 ; cau- 
tiously recommends increase of du- 
ties. 1822 and 1823, L 200. 20L 

Morrill, Justin 8.. IL 101, 104; see 
also " Morrill Tariff ; " proposes ab- 
rogation of the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty, ii. 138; reports the bill of 
18G6, 11. 146 ; on the wool and wool- 
lens schedule, ii. 147 ; manages in 
the Senate the tariff of 1875, IL 190; 



instmeted to repoit a free ooimgB 
bULiLSTS. 

*' MoRm Tazifl." iL UO. 119; itsori. 
gin, iL 120; passed by the House, iL 
121 ; before the Senate, tL 12s : passed 
by the Senate, iL 125 ; approved. IL 
126. 

Mocris, Ooiivet Aflvr, LssSb 

MoRis. Boberi, L 56. 

Morrison. William X., tbe tariff bill 
of 1876, iL 196; ** horizontal * tarilf 
bill, iL 220; rejected, iL 221 ; tiie bill 
of 1886, iL 22Sl 

Mnrray. l^Uiam Ysjui, L lor. 
Mnrphy. Edward, Jr.. iL 337. 

Hails, duty on, in tbe first tariff, L 

48. 

HaTigaiion laws, of Great Britain, 
L 12; of the United States, L 50; 
British laws hamper American com- 
merce, L 164. 

Hentral Powers, sliipptng of, in time 
of war, L 123. 

Hew Knyland, and the tariff. L 6, 43, 

44, 48, 51, 55, 107, 148, 192, 193,239,256, 
281, 283, 285, 288, 289. 

Hew Hamiwhire, protective tariff of, 
under the Confederation, L 26. - 

Hew Jersey makes its ports tree, un- 
der the Confederation, L 20. 

Hew Tork, commercial policy of, 
under the Confederation, L 20; re- 
fuses to grant an impost to Congress, 
i. 23 ; its protective tariff, i. 26. 

Hew Tork tariff conyentioa, L 298. 

Hiles, Heseldah. the *" Register,** L 
131 ; not disconsolate after the defeat 
of the tariff bill of 1820, L 194 ; his 
part in the protectionist propa- 
ganda, i. 246. 

Hiles, John M., IL 70, 76, 77. 

Horth, 8. H. D., " History of the Wool- 
len Manufacture " cited, L 129, 138 
note^ ii. 34. 

Hnlliflcation, L 250, 291, 296, 386, 387. 

Objects of protection, Hamllton*s 

report, L 96. 
Oglesby, Bichard J., iL 190. 
Orr, James L.. 11. lOL 

Page, John, fears the introduction of 
monarchy, i. 105. 



Fsp«r. duty oi 



n tlic UcIS ol IMO, 



FftrCT dlTitions. <a 
Vales, aiinlytla ut. 
FawtnckM, first cotton factory, 1, iss. 
Payne. SeranD E.. li. 169. 
Pgaea, m a caULDilty. 1. 131. 164. 211. 
Pearl button!, eDeotor ttie McKlnley 

Fe]iiuiylTUua,aail tbe torlltj.e; lu 
IirotocClTfl syalem uuiler the Coated- 
enitloi). liB.ie: cited In tbe First 
Congress, I. «, bs ; voMs on the tatin 
of ITVi, L 107 1 on tbe tariff ut 181S. 1, 
lt8: IMUUltudaonllietiiirllTot 1828. 
L 2ST 1 In IKW. I. 364 ; on the taTLlI 
of IBM, a Tfi; on the UrllT ol 1WI7, 
II. 102. lOT. 108 ; on the Morrill Tariff, 
U. IM, 123, 126 : on the tnrllt bill of 
ISTft, U. ia» ; on tbe Urlff of isg3, II. 



Ferkins, Oeore'e C, il. ii«i^ note. 
Peters, John A., il. i«o. 
PhiladelpMa Free Trade Conyen- 

Piokering, Timothy. I- H2, lis. 163. 

Fiaiae, FraiLklin, becomes Presldeot. 
II. Bfi^ his |>osltlon OQtbalarin.il. 96. 

FikB, Frederick A., 11. 1S3. 

Fisckney, dukrles, clraft of n constl- 
iiiUon. 1. 3n. 32S. 

Pluter of Faria, tariff nar, L IBS. 

Flnmb, Preston B.. 11. 273. 

Political Aspects ol tbe tariff discus- 
sion, 1. ;. u. loG ; the position of 
parties reversed after tbe war of isij, 
II. 1» i the sltuatloQ 1816-1834. L IGOl 
the t*[UI becomes a political issue, 
Uis, 1. 17S; tbe presidential cBDvais 
of 1824, L 240; the dcit questions 
eompllcatetbe tariff Issue, 1.24.1; Mr. 
Calhoun eiitrsp[>ed, 1. 208 -. Intrigues 
lDiIK». L 269 1 cbaracler of the Harrll> 
burg OonTsnclon. 1. 2S7 ; the " Bill of 
AbomlnaUont." LlT3i the qaesUon 
betWMn Nortb and South. L 292; 

^Drmocratlc platforms, 1. 303 -, nuUItl- 
eaUon. I, 387: the overturn lu 1S40 
favorable to proiectloD, IL12; politi- 
cal maniEiivTine In IM2. 11.20 ; tbe 
presidential contest ol 1B44, IL 30; 



k 



tbe political situation In leu, IL 87 -. 
the Repubtlcan party becomes pro- 
tectionist, 11. llei tbe tariff and tba 
election of isau, 11. it8; tbe "tariff 
reform " campaign, II. 170 i western 
Republicans In revolt, II. 171 ; the 
Liberal Bepubllcau movement, II. 
I7fi, 17H ; tbe presidential canvass of 
1B72,I1-1M-It«; returnolDemoomts 
to poUUcal power, 1874, IL 186 ^ the 
situation, 187IS-1883, IL 196; Demo- 
cratic plans and efforts, I8H, 11. XM ; 
tbe revolt Bgalost Mr. Blaine. 11. 221 ; 
the tariff the principal Issue hi ISU, 
11. 23S ; the campaign agalusl the 
McKlnley act. II. 287-200 i Republi- 
cans responsible lor Tiensury dis- 
aster, 1B92-1BW, IL 298-;«)0; tbe 
Democratic opportunity. IL 303 1 
Democrats resolve on nttaek upon 
the tariff la single features, IL 306 ; 
protection and Iree trade the Issue 
In 1B92,IL312; the Dcinocnts return 
to full power in the government, IL 
all; revolt ol I>emocrat1c senators 
against the Wilson bill. 18M. II, 328 i 
President Cleveland's letter to Mr. 
Wilson, IL 342; the Democratic di- 
lemma discussed, II. 366 ; the motive 
of tbe act purely pollticaL U. 368; 
tbe situation In the Senate, 1397, IL 

Polk, Jtunoa E., opposes protection In 
l»3, 1.3801 elected President. IL 39i 
his tariff opinions, II. 40. 4i, 42. 

Foor, Interests at the, ugntnst protec- 
tion, Becretary Walker's report, II. 
4? i hlB Btaument eiamlned. il. 60. 

"Fop-gTia" tariff bills. Sne Tariff 

bills of 1891, 11.308. 363 liotc 

Popnllat. or People's, party, 0. 312, 

Poonil steilinK, ofDclal value 
chuuged lu 1831. L 381. 

FoveU, Luams W., IL 12Z 
Presldenta ol tbe United States. Sea 

under tbe name of cucb President 
PliM«, advanced temporarily by pro- 
tection, Hamilton's report, L 83; rie- 
cUned, alter the tariff of IfU, 1. 361 ; 
Secretary Walker's opinion of the 
effeat of tbe tariff on, II, 61 ; humor- 
ous speech by Mr. Halter, of Oregon, 
IL 126 i causes Of decline In prlcea,1L 
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SS2: artlficisIlT adrKQced tttxj the 
paaa>geo(UieMcKlnle]rsct.U.Sf;- 
a»4 ; contradictor; com plalDU. iL Xi. 
Frohibitioii ct imprattbon fts > 
meaDS of protection, Uamlluni'i k- 

Frolaction, adopted in Germanr and 
Prance. L 4 ; In Canada and Austia- 
Ub, L B ; developmeat of Uk Idea In 
the United Slates. Li; under tbe Coo- 
lederatlon. L 31. IS, 28; suggestion 
ol. In ibe Constitutional CtuiTentloD. 
t 33: the right to levy proleetirt 
dotlea awumed In iha " Federaliat." 
L 3t; debate npon. In tbe Flnt Con- 
gress. L w-K : in tlie Senate, i. Be -. 
protective etutracter ol tlie SrsI tar- 
ID. L «2-Tl -. not considered In tbe 
tarlB ol 1T90, 1. JS ; recommended by 
President 'Waibineton,].T6; Hamil- 
ton's report. 1. 78-97 ; In tbe tariff of 
nn. 1. 100, 107 : faiot trace of. in tbe 
act ot ISH, 1 113-115 : petitions tor. 
rejected. 1. 114-11; ; recommended In 
Gallatin's report. I. lU ; refused b; 
Congress, isio, 1. 120 : reasons lor de- 
cline of actiTS protective sentiment, 
L 121 { lack of leadership, L ua ; lacli 
0( organization, L 127; piotectloa b; 
non-Intercourse. 1. 127 j position ot 
parties rerersed. 1. iss ; President 
Madison recommends piotectlon, I. 
13S ; scheme et the bill ot Isie. L 139 ; 
protection of cotton manufactures. I. 
140 ; revenue an " incidental oonild- 
eratlou." 1. 143^ failure ol Congress 
to carry out Its purpose, 1. IM-15S; 
tbe proteclloalst propaganda, isifi- 
IKM, L 161; partial rellel In 1818, L 
176-178; Mr. Baldwin's speech, 1920. 
t IM : protection defeated In 1820, 
1. 193. IMi a fresh campaign. L 190; 
President Monroe's half-bearted re- 
commendatlouB. L 300. Wl ; protec 
tion tbe sole object of tbe act of 
1824, 1. 202; attitude ot manufactu- 
rers In 1824. 1, 237 i development ot 
the protective Idea, L 24S ; tbe ser- 
vices of Nlles and Carey, I. 24S; tbe 
woollens bUl, 1827.1. 2S3; deleated In 
the Senate, t. 2fi7; preparation tor 
theeonlest In 1828, 1. 2e4 ; the Harris- 
burg Convention, l.WS; protectionist 
minority in Congrats, L 28i) i the " Bill 



factures,!!. 133; 
18Ge, IL IM ; tbe wool Utd « 
act. lesi, IL IM-IH; protection ••■ J 
sailed by Mr. Wells. U. leo; a niM I 
at Western Republicans, II. ITU 17a» T 
the ten per cent reduction, I8T2; IL 1 
IT9-183; repeal ot the re 
IL 188-190; protection marhs begli»- | 
Ding and end of fuilBcpubUcanoc 
trol. iL 190; tbe Mills bill, 18^ 
233; President Harrison recoi 
mends conUnusnce ol protection, IL .1 
iSi: protection applied to •gr1oill>.l 
ture in the McKlnley act. tl — 
political defeat of proteoUOD t 
IL 287-29S; the Issue in 1B»Z, IL 313t 1 
Inconsistent protection In the S 
ate acUon on the Wilson bUI, IL J 
If isM.iLaia^l 



plan ol Hepublican 
U.384. 

Pttcb, Oeorgs Z., IL us. 



9, salts of, made free of ilaty. 



BftbbBQO. Vgo, "AinerJciLD T&rlff 

PuilL-y " died. 1. en iwte. 
Bwnet, OoDdy, " Priuclples of Free 

Tradu" cited. I. S3; his theory dls. 

cussed. L 03^ hli part lu the taiiO 

dlscuisloD, i. !9S. 
B4ilrakd iron, drawbBQlc on, 1. 384. 
BailwaT*, rapid Increase of mlleaRo, 

1M&-1SM. 1L ST: one Cause oE tbe 

cri«la of iSttT. II. 112. 
Baudall, Sunnsl J., il. SIR. 220, sx. 
Bkndolplt, EdDmnd, bis resoluiloiii 

wUicb were tbe basis of (be Cousll- 

Bandolph, John, makes a report 
tgnlnst tbe prlni:lple of protection, 
L lu ; opposes tbe tariff of isie. 
I. IW, 1S3, IM : also tbe UrIIIof 1824, 
L lOG ! bl« sarcasm oo tbe tariff ot 
U2S. L3eD. 

KauUn. Cbriitopher. I. nu, 22?. 

K>w mKluiali and liniahsd Eoods. 
In Brsl larlO, I. 4i< , nool atid wool- 
lens. lKM,l.!2Ti higher diilles on raw 
inaterlats than on maDutacCuras, ad- 
TocBted by Walker, li4» ; opposed by 
proceclioDlsta, II. T8 ; President Fill- 
more criticises tbe principle, II. 94 ; 
tree raw materials the feature of tbe 
act of iH>T, II. tti. m. uu. los. los ; 
also of tbe Hills bill, lese, li. zxti 
also ot tbe Wilson bill. tBH, as ort- 
glnatly drawn, II. sto; the conCro- 
versy between tbe two Houses, IL 
3*3, 317, 3SI ; DnancUil resalts. IL 



Krciprodt?. 

BMd, TliOMU B„ manages tbe con- 
ference on tbe tarilt of 1883, IL !tl ; 
bis speecb on tbe Mills bill, l«g8. 11. 
235: elected speaker, IL 2fiS: his 
speech on tbe tariff of tSH, II, asi: 
a point nl order. II. 3S2; again 
■peaker, 18»5. IL 372 ; candidate for 
tbe BepubUcaa tiomlaatloa for Pro- 



X Treaties 




I ; again cbosen speaker. 
Src Eiporta ot foreign 
"Eeform," Damocratlc walcbword 

BepnUloan platfonoB, on tbe tarlft, 

L 342 : 111 IBM. IL IIT : In 1872. IL IM : 
lD188a. ILIW; lnlBM,IL22i;Inl8g», 
11. 237 ; In 1892, II. JIS ; lu 189ft, II. 379. 

Bataliatory legidMion a«aliist Eng^ 
land and Frunca. lu 1810, 1. VM, 

SatroaotiTs dntiea. Fro|iosIt1on In 
ihe inn: bill rejected tiy tbe Senate, 

IL383. 

KeTenue comnuMioii of I8M. IL I4fi. 
BeventiB. guvemiaeut. HtlK-ia^U. I. 

les; 1B34-183T, IL4i 1842-1848, ILSIi 
1885-1894, IL 2M ; IWn-lSW. IL 3KZ 

" BBTeone itandard." President 
Polk's prinolple, 11. 42. 

EaTer«, Paul, iietltlons for protec- 
tion on sheet copper. I. its. 

BeTolntionaiT loadBrs favorable to 
free trade. 1. 11. 

Bhods Iilind. refuses to grnnt an 
bnpost to Congress. 1. 23; Its pro- 
tective tariff, I. ^^ 

Sicbardsoti, Jamas D.. II. ski, 

Ritchie. Tbomas, [>ru[uliieut In the 

Oobbina, Asher, i. 4<i8. 
BobertaoQ. Thomas B,. I. 144. 141. 
Soot. Erattut, I. i4ft. 393. 
BOBB, John. 1, 141). 147. 
Bowan, John, i. 207. 
Bnm, duly on, Jlscussed In tbe First 
Congress. 1. 43 ; lb tbe larllT of 1824, 



Salt, duty on. In tbe first tarlll, L 4S. 
E7; In tbe larlH of 17M, LllO; In tbe 
tariff of i;bt, I 111; repealed In 
1S07. I, 112 : r6lni|>o»ed In I813. I 
112; attempt In 1830 to reduce tbe 
duty, I- 303, 3M ; successful, L MS; 
duty in tbe tarllT of 1848, II. 74; 
benTy duty during tbe clrll wBr, IL 
120, 129; duty siid price. 1860-1883, 
II. IM ; bin to repeal tbe duty, 1811, 



ILl 
Saltonatall, Leverett. 11 
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Scott. Sir ^^lliam. contradletory de- 
cisions of, on indirect trade, L 123. 

Secession, ii. 123. 

Sectional jealousy. Hamilton's re> 
port, L 91. 

Sedffwick, Theodore. L 105. 

Senate, right of, to amend tariff hills, 
iL 180, 207, 214-217, 24L 

Serjeant, John, L 176. 
Seyerance, Luther. iL 72. 
Sevier. Amhrose H.. iL 76. 
Seward, WiUiam H.. iL 108, 124. 
Sherman. John. iL 120, 121, 156, I8I, 

190. 

Sherman. Boger, secures protection 
of shoes and leather, first tariff, L 
70 note. 

Shipping, proprietors of, adverse to 
protection, L 166 ; rights of neutral, 
cut off, L 164 ; increase of British, in 
American ports, L 166; American, 
prosperous under protective tariffs, 
L 360, 361 ; increase of American, 

1846-1867, iL 88. 

Silk goods, imports of, 1870-72, IL 

174. 

Silver, free coinage of, ii. 228, 246, 802, 

360, 366, 373, 374, 376, 376. 

Silver purchase act of 1890. iL 260, 

317, 362, 367. 

Simkins. Eldred. L 171, 176. 

Sinnickson. Thomas, i. 46. 

Slater, Samuel, L 129. 

Slavery question, as complicating 
the tariff issue, L 61, 161, 181, 244, 
291, 368, 376; iL 38,39, 72, 97, 99, 117, 
120. 

Smith. Adam. " Wealth of Nations," 
Lll. 

Smith, James S.. L 176. 

Smith, James, Jr.. iL 327, 346. 

Smith, Samuel, makes a report fa- 
vorable to the principle of protec. 
tion, 1802, i. 114, 116; on cotton and 
iron duties, L 144 ; opposes the tar- 
iff of 1820, i. 200 ; author of the phrase, 
'* Bill of Abominations," L 286. 

South, the, and the tariff, L 6, 48 ; on 
the tariff of 1792, i. 106 ; on the tariff 
of 1816, L 148 ; remonstrances against 
protection, 1818-1820, L 180; vote of, 
on the bill of 1820, L 193; consolida- 
tion of, for free trade, L 244; de- 
feats the woollens bill, L 261 ; agita* 



tion against the tariff, 1827, L 261; 
interest of, that protection shonki 
he declared unconstltatlonal, L 296; 
nullification, L 301; complaints of 
oppression, L 368; opposition to 
the tariff of 1832, L 879 ; its political 
power in 1844, iL 39 ; in the tariff of 
1846, iL 72, 76; position on the tarilf 
of 1846, U. 102, 107, 11)8 ; on the MorriU 
tariff, iL 121, 123, 124 ; on the recipro- 
city treaty with Canada, iL 135 ; pre- 
dominance of, in 1888, ii. 23L 

South America, trade with, under the 
Walker tariff, iL 88. 

South Carolina and the tariff, L 48, 49, 

236,260-262,301,368. 

Spanish War. iL 390. 

Specie drcnlar, relative to payments 

for public lands, iL 6. 
Specific duties v. advalorem. See 

Advalorem. 
Spirit of the Constitution. See Coqp 

stitutionality of Protection. 
Spooner, John C. iL 273, 283. 
Sprague, William. iL 167, 190. 
Springer, IHlliam IL, iL 234, 236, 306; 

outlines the plans of the Democrats, 

1891, iL 307 ; the ** tentative " bills, iL 

308-31L 

Stamp taxes, defeated in 17M. 

adopted in 1797. L 110. 
Stanherry, William, L 273, 275. 
State jealousy, L 20, 47. 
States denied the right to lay imposts, 

i. 33. 
Statistics of commerce, faulty in early 

times, L 72 ; subsequently improved, 

L196. 
Steel, duty on, in the first tariff, L 

46 ; rates raised in 1790, L 76. Se^ 

cUso Iron. 
Stephens, Alexander H.. iL 75. 
Stephenson, James S., L 274. 
Stevens, Thaddeus, iL 127, 162, 163. 
Stevenson, Andrew. L 268, 360, 369. 
Stewart, Andrew, i. 377 ; ii. 70. 
Stewart, John W., proposes bounty 

on maple sugar, ii. 269. 
Stewart, William X., iL 190,388. 
Storrs, Henry B., L 188. 
Story, Joseph, L 311 ; his probable 

opinion on the constitutionality of 

protection, L 314 note. 
StoweU, Lord. .See Scott, Sir William. 
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MasucliuietU. L 130. 


as a protecUve measuro. L 1S4. 


StroM.J»mM.i.m 


Tariff AeU of 18I8. l. 17S ; Iholr pro- 


Btranr. SolomoB, 1. ui. 


tective oliaracter, L i;s. 


"Bnb-TrBuni7" plan ot the Popu. 


Tariff l»iU of isao. U.e Orsl to come 


lIsM (orealiadowed by GalUUn, l«iu, 




LllB. 




anb-TrwwuiT STitem, ii. »2. M. 


L181; defeated. L 193. 


Bngu. duty on. In the flrat inrlff, 1. 


Tariff ol 1824. origin of, L aW; Its 


Mi In the ttriir of ITM, i. Ill -. luthe 


legislative history. L SW ; protection 


tMlO 0( iT9T. L m ; lncreMBd In 18M, 




L IK ; Id the tarlK of 18ie, L tM. 193. 


202 i its general cbaracter, 1, WT; lla 


I». IB7 : reduced In 1932, 1. 3M. SM ; 


working, Lasi. 


duty on, Id the lartff ol 1849. 11. 71 ; 


Tariff of 1828. prelindnary campaign. 


Heavy duties duiiag tbe cMI war. 




IL 12S,1ZT; dutyreduced.l8T0.iLlT2, 




m ; increased. ISiS. il. 188 ; rale pro- 


named the - Bill of Aboioliatlons," 


posed In the Mills bill, 11. 234; Iree 


L 2T0i passed by the House, ast; 


unUei the McKlnley act. IL Z63. »W; 


passed b; the 3enate,and approved. 






trom. aad bounty paid on. lees-iSM, 


Tariff lot IB3I. reported. I. 375; Me- 




DufDe's bill. L 37T ; Ihe iroallea men 


nal Wilson bill leaves sugar Iree. IL 


defeated. L 381: passed by tbe 


831 ; the sugar quustloo In tlio Senate, 




IL 328 : sugar aod ttie sugar trust. IL 


Senato, i. a«2 ; passed. 1. 382 i oouf er- 


M1-34G, 390, 363 : Independent bill to 


eoce report adopted, and tbe act 


make sugar tree, iSM. [1. 3S3 ; In tbe 




■t»rlflonsB7,11.38I.38T. 


TMiff of 1833. bill reported by the 


Bnmner. CluLrlei, ii. lOR. 


Ways and Means Committee, L 301 ; 


BumnsT, wmiam 0., ~ Protection in 






401; Clay's compromise ndoptedM 


on tlic Uarrlsbnrg ConTentlon of 






passeil by (be Senate. 1. «B. 


Snprema Court, bearing ol Its legal 


Tariff bm of 1841. 11. 14. 




Tariff bills and actt ol 1842. The 


alltyoIproteotlon.LMSi the bounty 


- little tariff ■' biU. IL 17 , reported, 


on domaatle sugar. 1. 340; IL WO; 


IL 20; Its provisions. 11. 21; passed 


never pasted directly on the ques- 


and vetoed. IL 21 ; the general (arllt 




act, reported, II. 20; passed by the 


Borplns rBvenne, 1. 3S1 : deposit oI_ 


Bouse, IL 24 ; passed by the Senate, 


Willi the aialea. IL 4, S. 


and vetoed, 11. 2S; a new bltl Intro- 


Swank, Jamsa V., on the Iron Indus- 


duced, and passed by the Boose, IL 


try before WVJ. 1. 12B. 


27 ( by the Senate. 11, 28 ; lis charac- 


Tariff ot 1789, 5« First larlfl. 


ter and provlslons.il. 2S; Its Instan- 




taneous eaect. IL 30; President 


blslory; rates ol duty under, 1. 


Polk-s opinion ol. IL 43; Secretary 




Walker's opinion of, IL 4a. 


Tariff of itk. origin of, 1. 104; op 


TariH of im. origin of. IL 7D ; paased 






sure. L loo ; pitsaed by Uie House, L 


the Senate. IL 76; amended. 11. 7»; 


107; by the Senate, 1. 108. 


passed by the Senate, and approved. 


Tariff of 1794, origin of, L 108 ; passed. 


IL 81 i Its operation. 11. B3-B3. too. 


1. no. 


Tariff ol ISST. reported. IL 97 ; beforo 


Tariff ol 1818, origin of. L 137 ; Its le- 


the House. IL S8, M; passed by the 


^^^ 


1 
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House, U. 101 ; passed by tbe Senate, 
il. 108; caases a loss of reyenue, U. IIL 

Tariff of 186L 5ee Morrill Tariff. 

Tariff bill of 1866, reported, U. 146 ; 
the wool schedule, IL 147-150 ; passed 
by the House, 11 160 ; defeated by 
disagreement, 11. 151, 152. 

Tariff of 1867. See Wool and wooUens 
act 

Tariff of 1870. IL 172, 173. 

Tariff of 1872, reported by a ** Tariff 
Beform ** Committee, 11. 178 ; the Sen- 
ate makes extensive amendments, 
11. 179 ; controversy between the two 
Houses, IL 180 ; the House casts out 
the Senate bill, IL 181 ; and passes 
Its own measure, U. 182; which be- 
comes a law, 11 183. 

Tariff reform moyement, 1868-1872, 
11. 170, 176, 184 ; killed by the nomi- 
nation of Greeley, 11 186. 

Tariff of 1875, introduced, 11 187 ; re- 
pealing the ten per cent reduction 
on certain manufactures, IL 188; the 
tea duty, ii. 188 ; passed and ap- 
proved, 11. 190. 

Tariff of 1S83. The tariff conmiission, 
11 202-207; the tariff discussed in 
both branches of Congress, 11. 207 ; 
the Senate passes its bill, 11 209 ; the 
situation in the House, 11 210-216; 
the conference, 11. 216 ; approved by 
the President, 11. 218; its features, 
11 218. 

Tariff of 1890. The " McKinley Bill '» 
reported, 11 261 ; its legislative his- 
tory, 11 262 ; approved, 11. 263, 287 ; 
its features, 11 263-267 ; the recipro- 
city feature, 11 276-283 ; the success- 
ful campaign against the act, il 
287-294 ; its financial results, il 296- 
298 ; the balance of benefit and in- 
jury In favor of the act, 11 300. 

Tariff bUla of 1891, 11 306-311. 

Tariff of 1804. the *' Wilson-Gorman*' 
act : reported to the House, 11 819 ; 
its features, 11 320 ; the public judg- 
ment upon it, 11 321 ; Mr. Wilson's 
speech, 11 322; the bill passed by 
the House, 11 326; Its transforma- 
tion In the Senate. 11 327-339; re- 
ferred to a conference committee, 
11 340, 341 ; the conference fails, 11 
341 ; a fresh conference, 11 341, 346, 



360 ; the second ocMnmlttee fails to 
agree, 11 351; surrender by the 
Hoose, 11 363; tbe bill becomes a 
law without the Presidents ap- 
proval, 11 364. 

Tariff Ull of 1806-86, repented and 
passed by the House, 11 373; the 
Senate Committee on Finance sub- 
stitutes a free coinage bill, 11 373. 

Tkriff of 1887, the ** Dlngley Bm." 
Introduced and reported, IL 379 ; de- 
bated, 11 382; passed by tbe House, 
11 384; in the Senate, IL 384-388; 
passed by the Senate, IL 388; ap- 
proved, 11 388. 

Tauisiir, F. W., ''Tariff History" 
cited, 1 64 note; on tbe tariff acts of 
1820, 1 176 note ; on woollen tariffs, 
1816-1828, 1 229 ; on the tariff and the 
crisis of 1837, 11 9 ; on the revival of 
business after the act of 1842, 11 36; 
on the condition of the woollen in- 
dustry, under the Walker tariff, 11 
93 not«. 

Tazinff Power, division of, betwe^ 
the National and State govern- 
ments, 1 2 ; origin of clauses relative 
to, in the Constitution, L 31-36 ; uni- 
formity of imposts, 1 83; the ** gen- 
eral welfare " clause, 1 35 ; the power 
unlimited, 1 36, 84 ; a limitation sug- 
gested, 1 221. See aUo chapter Ix^ 
*' The Constitutional Question." 

Taylor, John W., 1 268. 

Taylor, Zachary, 11 81, 87; his posi- 
tion as President, on the tariff, 11 93. 

Tea. duty on. in the first tariff, 1 68 ; 
in the tariffs of 1795 and 1797, 1 ill; 
duties reduced in 1830. 1 365; made 
free in 1832, 1 386 ; Congress refuses, 
1841. to reimpose the duty, 11. 14 ; the 
duty defeated in 1846, 11 74; duty 
proposed, 1857, 11 98; duty levied 
during the civil war, li. 126, 127 ; duty 
reduced. 1870. 11 172, 173 ; made free 
of duty, 11 177, 178, 183 ; proposition 
to reimpose the duty. 1875. 11 188; 
reciprocity clauses of the McKinley 
act. 11 281. 

TeUer, Henry M., il. 873, 375. 

Ten per cent, addition to invoice abol- 
ished. 1832. 1 385; reduction of duty 
on manufactures. 1872, 11 179-183; 
the rate restored, 1875, 11 188-190. 



Tiitil« indnitriefl prior to 1813, L 128, 

See aiao CoCIon. and WooUen. 
niaohar. Geoi^, BUBgeats bead tax 



■U negn 



s.i.i 



niil»-liliiit on Orsl tarUT, L 63. 

IlniilkMi. to tie free of dul; under 
UieMlIU bill, 1883. 11. 233; protection 
of, under tbo McKlnley act. 11. 'ie*. 
^0-^6; effector the act, audlmpor- 
tatlaos under It. II. Zal; tbe manu- 
[acturo eatabtlalied, II. 30Si Uio 
Springer bill, ISBI, II. 3in : In tlie tarifF 
Ot 1804, IL 336, S3; i oudei Ibe UxiS 
oflB»7, II. 381.387. 

Tipton, John, 1. 383. 

Tod, John, E. 198, 204. 20fi : on the" bat 
ance ol trade," L ZIB : on " lobbying," 
1. '237. 

Tonnap dntiM, 1. 39. so. 

Toombt, Eobsrt, II. 75. 

Tovui. Oeorre W. B., II. 12. 

Trad«,lorelBu, pfomulBdbymancifao- 
turea, HamlltoQ-s report, L 89. 

Trade, restrictions upon, alier the 
Benilutlon, L 24; regulation of, a 
power granted to Congress, I. 31. 
Baa alto cbapter ou tbe " Constltu- 
tionat Question." 

TnfttlM, eonunerclal. failure of, 
onder Ibe Confederation, I Zl, iO-, 
leelprocltj with Canada. 11, 13G-138 ; 
wltb Hawaii, 11. is-J-lM : reciprocity 
treaties under tlie Mc Kin ley act, II. 
264; trade wllh Cuba under tbe 
treaty. II. 3U5. 

Trnmbnll. Lyman. II. 18S. 

Tucker, H. St. Oeoree. I. isa. 

Tucker, Tbomu T., I. ti, 40, 49, to. 

Tyler, John, bis speech against tbe 
tariff ol 1820, 1. IM 1 becomes Presi- 
dent. 11.11; bis objections to disturb- 
ing Clay's comprumise, II. 13 ; vetoes 



toes tbe " little " tariff of 1841, 11. 31 ; 
accepts prlncEpte of Incidental pro- 
tection, II. 32; vetoes the general 
tariff, IL EG. 

Undervaluation of imported goods. 
Ingenious scbeme, 1. les; attempt to 
miua. II.TS, 
J ol Imposts. Sm Taxing 



Tss Bnren, Kartio, 1. 256, £&g, 2iiB 1 a 

Terplajick, Onliaa 0., L 390, 382, SSI- 
Teat. Oeorge O., his pan in tlie tariff 

ol WM, n. WS. 331. 338.340,349; 00 
Ibo bill ol 1897, II. 38G. 387. 

Teto power of tbe Presldeut. L S41. 

TUaa, William F., 11. 348, 3Aa, an. 

Toorliee*, Daniel W., IL 182, 3'iB, 339. 

Totes in OongraH, analysts of. On 
resotullon of 1793. L 109 ; on the tar- 
iff of 1TB2, L 107, ItO; on tllO blU ol 
1820, 1. 1ST ; on the bill of 1820, I. IK, 
1S3 ; on Ibe tariff ot 1834, i. :239 ; on 
Ihelarlff of 18»i, 1.281,382, 283, S83; 
on tbe tariff ol 1831, 1. S81, 382 ; ou 
Clay's compromise. I- 408, 409 ; On 
tbe tariff of 1842.11. 31,38; on the bill 
ot 1844,1139; On tbo tariff ot l«4e, IL 
IS, 10 i on the tariff of 18I>T. II- lOl, 101. 
103; on tbe HotTlll tariff, IL 131, 132, 
123, 134. lis, 130 ; on tbe wool and 
woollens act, 18«1, U tS7 ; on the not 
of I81^ IL 109 ; on MIUs's free trade 
resotutioD. 1811, II. 191; on the tariff 
tm ot 1878, 11. IBS ; on tariff Commis- 
sion act ol 1882, II. 202, 203 ; on the 
act of 18S3, 11. 209, 211, 118; on tbe 
Morrison " horizontal ~ 



le bin ol 



186, 1LZ3 



the MeKlnley act, 11203. 283.386; on 
tbe Springer bills. 189], 11. 309, aio, 
311; on tbe act ot 1804, IL 3'X, 326, 
338, 330, 353; On tbe act of 1891, IL 



Wade, Benjamin F„ IL ins- 

Warei, of American labor. 1. 1; high, 
as anobjectlon to protcctlou, Hau- 
Illon'B report, L 83 ; the question ol, 
Intbe debate ou the tariff Df 1841,1. 
22fi ; SecreUry Walker's opinion on 
the eflecl ot protection on, II. 41 ; ot 
cotton operatives under the tariff of 
1842. Sen alto Democratic plB^ 
torms, atid Republican pbitformi. 

Walker, Bobert J., Secretary ol the 
Treasury. II. 41 ; his report. 1840, IL 
44-ST; his six principles at taxation, 
II. 44; the "revenue standard." II. 
45; B novel constitutional point, II. 
46; maximum duties on 1 usuries, IL 
46; the wages ot labor, IL 41; pro- 
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tection for the sole benefit of eapl> 
tal, IL 48 ; condemnation of the exist- 
ing tariff, iL 48; a definition of 
** minimoms.** IL 48 ; the ineqoity of 
minimums, iL 49 ; two thirds of the 
taxes paid to protected classes, iL 
60 ; foreigners do not pay the duties, 
iL 60 ; decline in prices not doe to 
the tariff, iL 61 ; class legislation, iL 
62 ; manufacturers mistaken, iL 62 ; 
conmiunities should engage in the 
most profitable pursuits only, iL 62 ; 
retaliatory restrictions inexpedient, 
U. 63 ; effect of American free trade 
on English policy, IL 63; manufac- 
turers 'not contented with reason- 
able profits, iL 65 ; estimate of the 
number of persons benefited by a 
protective tariff, iL 65; agriculture 
best for the United States, IL 66 ; 
discussion of the report, iL 67-69. 

War with Mexico, iL 81, 83. 

War tariffs. IL 126, 127, 128, 130. 

Ward. Artemas, L 14G, 149. 

WardweU. Daniel, L 406. 

Warehousing system, iL 82, 124. 

Washington, George, approves the 
first tariff, 1. 58 ; recommends pro- 
tection, L 76. 

Wattenon, Henry, IL 321. 

Webster, Daniel, L itf. 146, 147, 149, 
163 ; his speech in 1820 against pro- 
tection, L 196, 341 ; on the condition 
of the country, 1824, L 209 ; on the 
** balance of trade," i. 218 ; on iron 
duties, 1824, i. 234; on grain duties, 
L 235; on the ."^Bill of Abominar 
tions,*' L 285 : modifies his opinion 
on the constitutionality of protec- 
tion, L 321, 341 ; opposes Clay's com- 
promise, 1. 402, 403 ; Clay and Web- 
ster disagree, L 406; champion of 
the ." Force Bill," L 410 ; on the 
specie circular, iL 6 ; on the condi- 
tion of manufactures under Clay's 
compromise, \\.9note; opposes the 

tariff of 1846, IL 77, 79. 

Weems. John C. 1. 359. 

Wells, David A., i. 9 ; revenue com- 
missioner, IL 145 ; assists the wool 
and woollen men, il. 149 note; his 
report of 1867, IL 152 ; his influence 
on the tariff discussion, 11. 168-160 ; 
gradual change of opinion, IL 159- 



161 ; his views diseossed, iL IG-ITO; 
" Beeent Eeonomic Changes ** cited, 
iL M6, 264 note ; approves attackinc 
the McKinley act in detaO. iL 307. 

W6^ the, and the tariff, L 6, UO; 
Bepnbliean revolt against hi^ 
duties, iL 151, 163; free trade idea 
makes pn^^ess in, iL 170 ; the views 
of Western Bepablleans, iL 171. 176; 
winning tlie West by protection to 
agriculture, ii. 261. 

Wliaat, duty on, discussed, 1824, L 23& 

Whaeler, JoMiih. iL 38L 

Whiskey insurrection, L 76. 

Whita. Stephen IL. ii. 333 iioCe, 387, 
388 note. 

Whitman. Siekiel. L 189. 190 noie, 

29ft. 

inide, Biehard H.. L 289. 39B. 

Wilkins. William. L 382. 

Wilmot. David, ii. 72, 76. 

Wilson. Henry. iL 106, 108, 12s. 

Wilson. "^inUiam L., chairman of the 
Committee on Wajrs and Means, IL 
318 ; his speech on his own bill, iL 
322; on the bill as passed by the 
Senate, iL 340; reluctantly favors 
concurrence with the Senate, iL 352. 

Woloott, Oliver, L 126. 

Women, their occupation a cause of 
disturbance in the labor market, 
a 253 note. 

Wood, Fernando, his tariff bill, 1878, 

iLl97. 

Wool, duty on, refused in 1816, L 147, 
155 ; although granted by the House, 
L 148 ; In the tariff of 1824, L 227 ; pro- 
position in 1828 to exclude foreign 
wool, i. 271 ; duty on, m the tariff of 
1842. iL 29. 33 ; in the tariff of 1846, 
ii. 71 ; in the tariff of 1857. iL loi, 104, 
105, 107 ; In the Morrill tariff, IL 124, 
125 ; war duties, Ii. 146 ; free wool 
proposed in the Mills bill. '1888, IL 
233 ; the Springer bill, 1891, IL 309 : 
in the tariff of 1894. IL 320. 324, 336, 
337 ; the bill of 1895-96, IL 372 ; conse- 
quences of free wool, II. 380; re- 
stored to the dutiable list, 1897, IL 
381. 387. 

Wool and woollens act of 18C7. 
origin of, il. 154 ; position of woollen 
manufacturers upon, IL 155; dra- 
matic history of the act, iL 166-168. 
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Woollen indnitry. conditioii of, dur. 
log noD-intercourse, L 124; during 
the War of 1812, i. 128 ; manufactu- 
rers aak for relief, L 133; condition 
of, after the tariff of 1816, L 174 ; in 
1824, L 228 ; attitude Of the manuffto- 
turers, i. 229; they organize, L 263; 
and agree with the wool-growers, L 
256 : the woollens bill and its defeat, 
L 263-267; depression of, admitted, 
i. 276 ; the foreign competition, 1828- 
1831, i. 377 ; prosperity under the act 
of 1842, ii. 33 ; disaster under the 
Walker tariff, iL 92 ; manufacturers 
desire protection by free raw mate- 
rials, iL 97, 106, 109; alliance with 
wool growers, iL 147-160 ; condition 
of, iL 160 ; under the act of 1867, ii. 
169 ; imports of wool and woollens, 
1870-1872, ii. 174; effect Of the tariff 
of 1883, iL 219, 284; results Of the 
tariffof 1894, iL 380. 

WooUenB. duty on, in the tariff of 



1816, L 146 ; in the tariff of 1824, L 
226, 228 ; proposed rates, in 1827, 1. 
266 ; in 1828, L 272, 273, 281, 282 ; in 
1832, L 377, 378, 380, 384 ; in 1833, L 
391 ;in 1842, iL 29; in 1846, iL 71 ; war 
taxation of, ii. 127, 129 ; in the tariff 
bill of 1866 and the wool and wool- 
lens act of 1867, iL 146-167 ; In the 
tariff of 1883, iL 219 ; rates proposed 
in the Mills bill, ii. 233 ; in the tariff 
of 1890, ii. 283-286; Springer bill, 
1891, to reduce duty, iL 309. 

WooUeni bill of 1827, origin of, L 261, 
263 ; its provisions, L 266 ; passed by 
the House, i. 266; defeated in the 
Senate, L 267. 

Wright. Bobort. L 148. 

Wright, 8ilM. L 269; his protec- 
tionist report, L 270; attempts to 
modify Clay*s compromise, iL 11 ; in 
the debate on the tariff of 1842, iL 

26. 

Wyckliffe, CharlM A.. L 406. 
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